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INTRODUCTION 


“THE third General Census of the Pr °^ ce ^ct'and the No § rth Lushai Hills, 

T 

containing on the average " 

Enumerator This individual had Ite ' particulars lor the persons in h, i block 

filling up the schedule, and had record d 11 V necessary, corrected by he 

during February The entries were t rema , ne d to he done was to bring the 

superior census officers, and on M«ch»t who had le[t the house or had died 

record up to date by sink, ng out the name=o ^ m(ants and p ers0 „ s who had 

n j entering the necessary particular Soecial arrangements were made 

arrived 1 subsequent to the preliminary enumer «» Special much ^ traffic 

ior the census ol boats and “j le[S were overlooked In the North Cachar 

patrols were posted to ensure t a ^ small] the villages are so scatters, 

and Mihir Hills, the number of liter P dangerous, that it tvas impossible to 

and travelling after dark through the lungles enumerator during the night 

farm blocks which could be P^^^is position on March is. at some central 
This officer was, therefore, obliged tott^ day m lhe llght „f the inform, 

village in his block and correct hi (rom the different hamlets and reported 

at, on received from the headmen who Ust VIS „ In the Naga, Khas, and Jaintia 

the changes that had taken place o( Manip „r, it was impossible to hold a 

and Garo Hills and - on was extended over a period ranging from ten 

synchronous census, and the enu 

days to six weeks enumerators assembled at the various centres 

3 On the morning of Ma ^ ^ ^ and spared abstracts, showing^ 

“ total number of houses and of mate an em smnmanes 

bfocks Totals for crrcles and l charges telegrap Hed to the Census 

added together to ascertain j by these operations in each district " s 

6 ,n ro ' oo ° lrom lhose ong,ra " y 

reported^ as the provisional totals had been ^^subdivimOMl^tations^and^the 

— — -^fch 

shp of paper These slips were of t for' Muhammadans a slip of unbleached 

the province far Hindus a brown rsl, w ^ ni {or .Others’ yellow was 

paper, whde for Christians red, for A d a sym bol .ud.cat.ng sex and cml 

the colour selected J sym bol was ■ and far a married woman □, so 

condition, eg, for a t”" 1 " sex, and cml condrt.on Symbols were also 

that no entries had to be made f g The ^ ma]0nty 0 f people are bom m the 
used for the commonest class 
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4 »tnct m which th y are enumerated and for inch persons in *1 cad of writing oat the 
nimo of the district In fall, a tick was given wbilo in the column for occupation 
penwnj who cultivate tbcir own land (the ordinary occupation of the Assamese myit) 
were indicated by tbo sign -f* cultivating tenants by 8 and garden coolie* by 6 . 
Abbrcmtioni were also sanctioned for the cutes moat strongly represented in tbo 
province. Each book and each indmdoal m the book were serially numbered, and 
at the top of each illp the copyist entered the serial numbe of tbo charge, tbe number 
of tbo book and tbo nnmber of the Indindtud so that reference could be nude at any 
tune wuboat difficulty to tbe original record. The copyuts worked in gangs under 
checkers, who compared the entries on tbe slips with the enumeration books, and as 
each book was Crushed the slip* were sorted by *ex and compared with tbe abstracts 
which had been originally prepared by tbe enumerators Tho stlps cost Ra. *a 4 10 
per lakh if plain and Rs. 30-1 1 1 if coloured, and the total average coat of copying in 
tbo district offices, excluding Aijal wbese tho conditions are abnormal was Re. I 3 11 
per thousand, tbe rato varying between Re 1 14 10 and Re. 0-8-11 

4 ThesEp* when ready were despatched to tbe central office at Gauhiti, where they 
were sorted under my personal supervision The first step 
au»-»*u»«. in tbo process was to coant the contents of each bundle 

to make sure that we had actually received tho number shown In tbe letter of advice 
and with this coant was combined a simple sorting into three heaps containing (a) those 
bom In the district and speaking tbe vernacular most prevalent there (J) those 
born in the district who did not speak the local vernacular and (*X those bom 
outside tho district. Tbe afips were then made up Into boxes containing from twenty 
to twenty five thousand onita and handed over to mnhamrs, who subjected them to 
tbe various sorting processes required for the preparation of tbo final tables. For 
Table VII for Instance (Civil Condition by religion sex and age) all that was required 
was to sort tho slips for each religion into seventeen pigeon hole* (one for each of 
tbe prescribed ago penods) and to ro-sort tho contents of each pigeon hole into 
three heaps, for tingle married and widowed j but other tables, such is XI (both place) 
XI U (caste) and XV (occupation) could not be so easily disposed of 

Nearly 13 per cent of tbe population of Assam were bom outside tbe province, and 
many of these persons bad returned tbo name of a village or tbana instead of tbe district 
in which they wore bom. The slips were first sorted by provinces and tho province* by 
districts, bot tbe average nrahamr whose knowledge 0/ geography was of the most 
elementary character often had considerable difficulty In determining to what province 
or country any particular slip belonged. The foreign castes were also a great source 
of trouble a* In many cases the number of names returned waa so large that the 
sorting became a very complicated matter In one box containing less than is 000 
Hindus slip* the sorter found 460 different name* j and, thcragb it was tbo rule to begin by 
sorting tbe slip* for caste alphabetically and then to ro-sort each letter of tbe alphabet 
it was impossible, even by this expedient to sweep all obstacle* oot of the muharnr’i 
path as no less than 57 different names began with the letter K and to sort a bundle 
of aBps into 57 heap* 1* I need hardly say a very tedious burine**. 

Considerable difficulty was also experienced with tho occupation table, as not 
only are there many different lands of work but there are also many different trays 
of describing the same thing \ and as it was not possible to allow men of tbe sorter 
claw discretion to classify tbe enine* made on tbo slip*, they were compelled to 
sort and enter each functional name separately even in those not Infrequent case* 
when one occupation was described by several different name*. 

Tbe muhamr* worked w gangs of six or eight under a supervisor who checked 
tbelr work by running through tba bundle* of slips after they had been sorted, and 
seeing for instance that mamed persons had not beam mixed with unmarried, or 
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slips of one caste or age period with those of another The duties imposed upon these 
men were of a very responsible character, and the scarcity of men who were really 
qualified for these appointments was one of the most serious difficulties of census 
administration 

6 The conclusion of the slip-sorting left the figures for the province arranged in 

the form of the final tables in units of twenty to twenty-five 
thousand, and from these units the totals for subdivisions 
and districts had to be compiled The caste, language and birth-place returns were 
examined, synonymous terms were amalgamated, and the occupations entered on the 
sorter’s tickets were classified under the appropriate groups in the scheme prescribed 
by the Census Commissioner 

This part of the work gave comparatively little trouble, but as it could only be 
entrusted to clerks in whom confidence could be placed, and as it is not easy to meet 
with people of this class in Assam who have leisure to take up census work, some 
months elapsed before it was brought to a conclusion Had the necessity arisen, 
compilation could have been pushed through more rapidly by the simple expedient of 
increasing the number of clerks employed upon the work, but this could hardly have 
been done without borrowing men from other offices — a proceeding which the circum- 
stances did not seem to warrant It cannot, however, I think, be considered that the 
preparation of the Imperial tables was unduly delayed, as the first was ready by the 
beginning of September and the last by the middle of December, or within nine and 
a half months from the date on which the actual census was taken 

6 The census accounts have been prepared in two ways — (a) to show the actual cost 

to Government, and ( b ) to show the departmental cost 

Tie ooat of tho Genans. tti . / > , , .1 , , , , , 

Under system (a) the actual expenditure incurred has been 
entered in the accounts, e g ,\i a mandal was temporarily lent to the census office and 
no substitute was taken in his place, his deputation allowance only was entered in the 
accounts , but under the second system the mandat's pay, as well as his deputation allow- 
ance, was charged against the census, though he would have drawn his pay from 
Government whether he had gone to the census office or not It is the first set of accounts 
which shows the actual cost to Government of the census , and the second set of figures 
m this province, at any rate, are liable to give a somewhat misleading impression as 
to_the actual expenditure incurred The total cost of the census, excluding the printing 
of the report, was Rs 62,826, or Rs 10-12-1 per 1,000 of the population It is 
impossible, however, to compare the figures under the head of superintendence at the 
last two enumerations, as there has been a difference m the arrangement of the 
accounts , and if the charges for superintendence (charges, I would point out, over which 
the Superintendent of Census Operations can exercise no control, and with regard to 
which he can practise no economy) and the expenditure incurred on the printing 
of the report are deducted on both occasions, the rate per 1,000 is Rs 7-11-10 for the 
present census and Rs 9-1 1-7 for that of 1890-92 

The departmental cost to which I have referred above was Rs 91,964 

7 A comparison between the slip system, which has now been employed for the 

first time in India, and the electric tabulating machine, 

Oompariion between tho Blip-sort- , . , , « , , 

m g wstom ana mo tobtoatins which is its counterpart in the new world, is not without 

machine r 9 

interest, as it has been claimed for this machine that it 
works more quickly, more accurately, and more cheaply than any non-mechanical process 
The rapidity with which the figures can be compiled by this means depends largely 
upon the number of machines used, but the ordinary census budget would not 
allow of their purchase m large numbers , and in Austria, where only twelve were 
employed, the tabulation of 24 millions of people took over two years to complete 
At the Cuban census, where economy seems to have been a secondary consideration, 
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j 572 000 people were tabulated by tie machines In fire months 1 but even this a not a 
record nth which the Indian tEp system need fear comparison. 

Aa to accuracy the mtehmo itself must, I suppose, be presumed to bo free from 
any habffitj to err 5 but the accuracy of the final tables depends upon the accuracy with 
which the particulars shout each individual have bean punched upon a card by the 
abstracting staff and the card employed is of such a complicated character that 
there must I think be an appreciable nsk of the bole bong punched in tbo wrong place. 
But it is when we eoroo to consider the question of eapeose that the most serious 
doubts arise as to tbo superiority of the machine over the human being 

The figures for Cuba were tabulated at a contract rate of 3^ cents for each person, 
winch taking the dollar as equivalent to three rupees, works out to a rate of Rs. 105 
per thousand of population. It Is a Ettlo difficult to ascertain exactly what items of 
expenditure in Assam should bo charged to tabulation, under which term I include sHp- 
copytng, sEp-sortiog and compilation but the total cost to Government for the slips 
and the staff employed on these processes was only Rs. 38811 or Rs. 4 11-3 per 
thousand. 

It is tree that clerical labour it ranch cheaper in India than in Europe, but even 
if wo assume that the charges under that bead In England would be fire times what 
they are in Assam, the cost of compilation by the aGp system woald stEl be only 
one-fifth of the rate which was paid m Cuba ; and we most not lose right of the fact 
that, though the lowest grade of Indian muhamr la cheap he is also unreliable and slow 
and that the higher paid English clerk would got through two or three times the amount 
of work in tha same ti m e. Companions between India and Europe are of course Cable 
to be misleading, but as far as economy and speed are concerned, there seem grounds 
for supposing that the slip copying and sorting derk may challenge companion with 
the machine, and It la by no means certain whether ereo in accuracy he is its infenor 

8 My acknowledgments, I fed, are due to all District and SubdSnnooal Officers and 
then- staff as upon them fell the burden of miking and 
supervising the arrangements for the actual enumeration 
of the people, and the copying of the slips. Where all have done so well, it is scarcely 
possible to single oat Individuals but the work of Major Gordon in Ksmrup, Captain 
Cole m "Darrang, Mr Graning ra Nowgoag and Mr Reid In 1 aVtnmpor and of 
Mr Hart and Mr Majid, the Subdmsional Officer! of South Sylhet and H slogan j 
seems to call for special mention. 

It 11 only right, too to place oa record my appreciation of the services of Babu 
Tarim C harma Nandi, wbo acted as Superintendent of my office from the Inception 
of the operations, and of Baba Padmi Nath Bhattacharyya, my gaictted assistant. Both 
of these officers were models of industry and laboured unceasingly daring the time that 
the aEps were bong sorted while they proved of tbo gr eates t assistance In the trouble- 
some task of training and managing tbe large staff of census muhamrs. I have also to 
express my thanks to Mr Chalmers Scpmntendent of Government Printing, Bengal, 
and to Mr Cooyngham Francis and tbe staff of the Assam Secretariat Printing Office, 
for their hearty co-operation in all matters where census was concerned. 

B C ALLEN 

SktUtng 

S ftmttndnt •/ Ctnimi Oftrmlirm; Atuwa, 

Ftinttry 19/i 901 
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CHAPTER l 


STATISTICS OF AREA AND POPULATION 


A LL the earliest i^^er'portlon of thelrall'ey'of the Brahmaputra^at 

Af y an colony * at y ' V e ry early period One of the first Kings of Kamrup is said de £»$ 
Historical summary have taken part in the war of the Pandavas, and the ex- 

ABsam Proper tence of the Kalita caste, the highest pure Assamese caste 

, tHp theorv that at the time of the Aryan colonization 

after the Brahman, is explained y occ L atl on was unknown, but m the course of 
of Assam differentiation of j the sovereignty of the valley passed to 

time, the Hmdu dynasties we h ^1 | n power, and the Chutiya in Upper Assam 

races of Mongolian ongin t er 0 g verrun and conquered by the Ahoms, a Shan 

Both of these kingdoms wer , thirteenth century and had become the dominant 

tribe who entered the provi. DC ^e in the thirteenth^ t^y ^ en]oye(J no small 

power by th ^ “ lddl ® 01 E b the at the be gmning of the nineteenth century there was a dispute 
measure of P ros Pf^ y '.P at t f rone 0 ne of whom called in the Burmese to h,s aid, and from 
between two mals for the t • , the g ntis h Government, Assam was a prey to 

that time till the province a troubles through which the country passed have 

civil war, invasion and anarch, Tbe BouWes two g ^ the a . ords ot 

kit , narks v.'hKd| C™" at P ,„ ha y blled by a happy and numerous population, 
Robinson — Large iraia , „nTObnlpqome luneles, and ceased not only to 

had been converted into 1 ^"lYeconm hos tile to human life”— and though the popula- 
te the haunts of man, cents of Government at Gauhati and Jorhat, in Tezpur, 

tion was sullfairy ^"! a ™ U t bt effects of the prolonged disorder were only too plainly to be 

Nowgong and Lakhimpnr rto effects on ^ 8 -d ^ and ~ y most handsomely 

seen When, however it deng were opened 0 ut in the midst of the jungle and 

at the upper end of the a y,g result that at each successive census Lakhim- 

cool.es imported m ttousands v with h = 1 h show „ a marked de ,elop- 

pur, Sibsagar, and the sadr s»M,.»n °‘ o ^ Los ? r Assam have not shared. The 

"f'tllats which we not Snd in the Valley of the Brahmaputra as the 
condition of attain i wme A Hmdu population, surrounded, and to some 

result of all these chang Hind y ized tn bes of Mongolian ongin, upon which in 

n ieil Lnd e Sntml Assam has been superimposed a large deposit of coolie castes from 
Upper and Central Assa Central Provinces , while population, which originally 

Bengal, the Nor J'West and the Cenum r { ^ ^ o{ the Burmese, ,s now 

was densest in the west easteI J end o{ the val i ey by the magnet of Bntish capital 
being attracted back t th and Cachar ]lttle 1S known Sylhet was conquered 

2 Of the early ms y ^ Muhammadans in the fourteenth century and passed 
Tie Burma vaiicy into the hands of the East India Company with the rest 

r r> i „ Tbe preater portion of the district is permanently settled, but 
of Bengal in 1765 g P g wuh the c haudnes or zamindars, was offered 

the settlement, inst § wb i C h doubt largely accounts for the independ- 
ent to all the natives of this district Ckchar is 

ence which is a ma nrovmce of the Tipperah Raja and to have been ceded 

believed to have been l originally at PP M aibong, 0 n the northern side 

5 the tarn' rant V ‘the occasion of £s marriage to a T%perah Princess. A. the 
Of the Assan V a * ’ . t L Manipuns and Burmese both endeavoured to conquer 

6 , 5 t e pt1n'»d“Te anarchy which prevailed, it was annexed I by 
Ihe British on the death of the last Kachan Raja without heirs Cachar has been 
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* ud largely colonized from Sylbet tod by the coolie* *110 hive come op to the noroerou* 
petition, garden* which have been opened there. 

8 The tribe* inhabiting the Amm range are too nnanhred to bare preferred 
tm am fn.u anything in the way of historical records The Garos. who 

“ J ' lire to the west are a rude people, who used to titrable the 

peace of the neighbouring district* by raids m qoest of bead* or prisoners, and, as the 
pcnltire expeditions sent into the bill* only prodaced a temporary effect a post 
was established under a European officer on Tara Hill in 1806, but the district 
was not finally pacified till 1873 The Khasr Hills were conquered In 1833 
but the natire rnlers were left for the most part io posseasion of their territory 
and as no attempt has been made to interfere with them in any way they 
hare acquiesced in oar occupation of small portions of the country for bill 
stations. The inhabitant* of the Jsmtii Hills which lapsed to us tn 1835 
were, however subjected to a moderate system of taxation an innovation against 
which they protested by rising in open rebellion in i860 and 1862^ bat the revolt 
was thoroughly stamped out, and since that date the peace of the district has not been 
diitnrbod The Naga and Lnshai Hill* were, like the Giro Hills, occupied in order 
to protect the plains from the raid* of the hfflraen. The Nagas showed extraordinary 
persistence in their resistance to onr arms and no less than three Political Officer* 
came to a violent end two being killed by the bfilmen and ooe bong accidentally shat 
by hi* own sentry and it was not till 1801 that the district was finally pacified The 
hist expedition into North Luthai was that of 1889^0, and once then the Inhabitants 
hare given no trouble and the district is Rapidly bemg civilized. 

4 Tbo principal characteristics of the climate of Assam are coolness and humidity 
The average rainfall for the province dnnng the past ten 
years has been 113 inchei and such a thing as 
famine or anything approaching a serious failure of crops is unknown. The spring 
rains are much heavier than in other parti of India, and keep the temperature at a lower 
level than that prevailing in Hlndostan. The Surma Valley is generally supposed to 
be healthier than Assam Proper which tm certainly dnnng the past decade done 
much to maintain the reputation it earned at the beginning oT the century for extreme 
inaalubnty bat it is only m Central and Lower Assam that pabEc health has been 
exceptionally bad and the open plains of Sbsagmr and Lakhimpur’itiU con tin no to be 
well adapted for the habitation both of Europeans and Native*. 

6. The territory which has been placed under the administration of tbo Chief Com* 
mission er of A»sam consists of two valleys, aeparatad from 
*' ' one another by a wall of biHi which project towards the 
delta of Bengal from the mountain system of Upper Banna and Western China, To the 
north it is bounded by the Himalayas the eastern end of tbo Brahmaputra Valley is 
closed by the room tain ranges winch form an effectual barrier to our intercourse 
with China while the Surma Valley is imbedded in the hills that separate the district 
of Cachar from tbo Native State of Manipur and form part of the tamo system 
at the Loshai and Tlpperah ranges, winch constitute the soo thorn boundary of tbo 
province. Assam therefore, falls into three natural divisions — the Surma Valley the 
Valley of tbo Brahmaputra and the hffl districts, t.t the bibs of the Assam range, with 
tbo Luehai Hills which lie to the wrath of Cachar and these three divisions differ to 
greatly ro ebar ethnological and economical condition* that separate total* are given 
for them in the centos tables 

0 . The Assam Valley is an alltmal plain, about 450 miles long, with an average width 
of fifty mile*, into th centre of which the MlClr Hills 
abut bong separated from tbo remainder of the Ml system 
by tbe unhealthy valley* of tbo Dhansirx and the Lnmdrng, which till lately were 
one unbroken sheet of tree forest, bat hare recently been pierced by the Assam- Bengal 
Railway Down the centre of the valley flows the Brahmaputra, but, owmg to the 
rapidity of its current, it does not, in tins the upper part of its course, exercise the fertv 
Tinng Influence of tbo Nile, the Ganges and other great nrers.* It Is true that it* w'"* 


contain, especially in tbo rainy season a large quantity of matter in suipensxm. but 
it Is the sand which is deposited, while the silt Is earned on till tbe slackening or tbo 
current allow* It to settle down and fertllire tbo plains of Bengal. In Assam the nver 
flows between sandy banks, covered with dense jungle grass, tbo home of wild buffalo, 
rhinoceros, end other large game, and from tbo decks of the nver steamers few signs of 
population cx cultivation can be seen A lew units miand bow trier tbo appearance ot 
tbo country changes, and nee fields or tea gardens take tho place of tbo nrerala 
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swamps, though in nearly every part of the valley, even away from the river, there 
long stretches of grass jungle and tree forest still awaiting settlement. 

The Brahmaputra Valley, again, falls into three divisions, — Goalpara, which has many 
points in common with Bengal, Bengali being the prevailing language and the greater part 
of the distnct being permanently settled , Central Assam, consisting of Kamrup, Nowgong, 
and the Mangaldai subdivision of Darrang, which resemble one another, in that 
they formerly contained a large agricultural population, w'hich has now been much 
reduced by kald-dsdr and the floods which followed the great earthquake of 1897, hut 
have not proved particularly suitable for the cultivation of tea, and Upper Assam, 
consisting of Tezpur sadr and the Sibsagar and Lakhimpur districts, in which the tea 
industry has attained a position of great importance In Sibsagar, where the last Assam 
Raja held his court, there is a considerable Assamese population, but in Tezpur and 
Lakhimpur the proportion of foreigners, even in the villages, is very large 

7 . The hill districts take their names from the tribes by which they are inhabited. 

To the west he the Garo Hills, a succession of low ranges 
,j,5 , m*.r.o * covered with bamboo jungle and tree forest , but when we 

reach the Khasi Hills, the character of the country changes, and we find uplands 
and high plateaux, where rounded hills covered with short grass or patches of pine 
forest suggest rather the Sussex downs or the Devon moors, than one of the 
most easterly outposts of the Indian Empire Towards North Cachar the level again 
falls, but nses when the Naga Hills are reached to nearly 10,000 feet m the Japvo 
peak, which overhangs Kohima The Naga Hills extend geographically eastwards to 
the Patkoi, but the Dikkhu is our frontier for political purposes, Government resolutely 
declining to undertake the thankless and costly task of keeping order amongst the 
tribes living on the further side of this river The Lushai Hills are situated south of 
Cachar, and present few features of interest , they are covered with dense masses of 
bamboo jungle, and the population supported by them is extraordinarily sparse 

8 . The Surma Valley consists of two districts only — Sylhet, which diners but little 

m „ _ „ from the Eastern Bengal districts from which it was 

separated in 1874, when Assam w T as formed into a separate 
province, and Cachar, which came under British rule m 1832, in consequence of 
the death of the native Raja, Gobind Chandra, without heirs Sylhet is a broad 
and densely-cultivated plain, except in the extreme north, where the enormous 
rainfall converts many square miles of land into one huge lake during the rains, and 
in the south, where low ranges of bamboo-covered hills project from the Tipperah 
State In spite of the high rainfall, the district in normal years is far from unhealthy, 
and the population has gone on steadily increasing Cachar is a comparatively small 
distnct, surrounded by hills , it contains a large number of tea gardens, and the 
population has been increasing rapidly in recent years, owing to immigration from 
Sylhet, and the settlement of time-expired coolies 

9 . Impenal Table II (Vanation in the population) shows the increase or decrease that 

, has occurred in each distnct since 1872, and it is, therefore, 

Frovioua censuses P , n \ * ' i 

necessary to refer bnefly to these earlier enumerations, and 
to consider the extent to which their figures can be accepted as correct The census 
of 1872 was non-synchronous In Goalpara it was taken during the first half of 
February, in Kamrup and Nowgong in November 1871, in Darrang, Sibsagar and 
Lakhimpur the work began in November, and in the first two distncts was finished 
before the end of the year, but in Lakhimpur lingered on till the end of February 1872 
In Sylhet it was earned out in the week ending January 22nd, but m Cachar it was spread 
over two months, — from March 10th to May 9th The mere fact that the people 
of the province were not all counted on the same day would tend to produce 
inaccuracy in the returns, for, though the resident population would be enumerated 
fairly correctly, travellers by road and boat would m all probability be omitted, and 
visitors might either be overlooked or counted twice over The mexpenence of 
the district staff was a further difficulty No general census had been taken before, 
and the local officers could, therefore, have no clear idea of the difficulties with 
which they would be confronted, or of the best means by which they could be 
overcome Mr Luttman-Johnson, Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet, m his report 
on the census of 1881, openly expressed his distrust of the previous enumera- 
tion — "In 1S72 the first regular census was taken. I never met a man other 
than an official, I never met a man who knew a man other than officials, who 
remembered the 1872 census I have been all over the district, and my first enquiry 
was about the census of 1872 I always get one answer — absolute denial that such 
an event ever took place. 1 am inclined to think that the schedules were filled up by 
examination of the rural policemen " 
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10 Mr Lutfman-Johnson’s rapt don* are con finned by the figure* m the margin 
which ihow tbe percentage of variation between 1872 and 
1881 and 1881 — 1891 Many thing* hare to be taken into 
conn deration when considering tbe vanatums m the poprn 
Ubon of a district. Goalpant and Kaxnrap for fasti nee 
were unusually unhealthy between 1881 and 1891 while, 
on tbe other hand Imtmgrabon bad too re to do with tbo 
increase in Darrang in 1891 than at tbe prerwHU centos 
bat there can, 1 think, be little doubt that the redaction 
in the rate of increase in the aecond penod i* due u much 
to under -estimation m 1871 as to anything else. 

ll. In 1881 the censirawaj syncbronoasm the plains districts, and though no douht 
much more comprebensire than that taken nine years 
1 **' before, there seem to be reasons for doabtmg whether It 

was as accurate as tbe one that followed. On the adnnmstrauoa of this census the 
following observations were recorded by the Chief Cormraaaioncr 

Tbe besetting tendency of officers 1 Aasajo b, whew anjlhiaff has to be dooe to tel] tbefr 
•nbordmates to do It 1 mad this systeta »u largely carried oat ms regards tbm cervsns. Instead 
of empVrylng ai tr y araiUUe fficer la tasting scWodnWm mad examining tbe details of the work, 
s Tory largo number of tha aaperkw officers of tbe Commission took bo direct shmra I It 
Thera was do doobt mocma scrntUbing of Lhe mcbodalem betas to testing, i a Us strict sense 
going throogb m certain amber of boasts In an cnaroerator’s block and calfing oat the 
m habitants to tec if may bad been omitted of this hsrdly trace is to be foand in Use reports, 
mod it 1* cert «ln that It was rery seldom Indeed (11 ever) that smefa an examhisHoa was made. 
\Vhst tha Census Cotnmbilocer desired was that, during the who I dm tbe preliminary census 
was going on tbe superior officers ahoald be at the bads of the ean»eratocs, tasting their work 
La kif a (Wen Tiltsgea a dxj Tins part of the census operations was most Ins/Edeatly 
conducted b Assam. 

It is not, I think, unreasonable to aiiume that a census, of the conduct of which the 
Head of the Local Administration could speak m each terms, left something to be desired 
upon the score of accuracy and that a part of tbe increase in the decennlnm ending 1891 
may be assigned to under-on am oration ten years before. Tha explanation will not 
however bold good on the present occasion. The census of 1891 was taken with tbe 
greatest possible care, and there is no reason whatever for supposing that any increase 
that may have occurred in the population is doe to greater accuracy la the enumeration 
of 1901 

lft. Although 1872 was the Erst year in winch a general census was undertaken 
attempts had been made on several occasions to ascertain 
'****** tbe population of the different districts of the province 

bat these estimates were far from accurate, as wiD be seen from tbe statement fa 
the margin, which shows the population of the six districts 

*™- of tbe Assam Valley as reported by Mr Moffat Mills to the 

_ (£55 Bengal Government in 1853, and that returned in 1872 

f™, _ ass as and it a useless to attempt to trace tbe development of the 

fSc? populaUoQ from any period before that year 


AREA AND POPULATION 

13 . Tbe total area of Assam, In eluding Mam par is 56,043 square miles giving, with 

t _ „ its population of 6 116343 strain a density of log persons 

AJ ** to the square mile. Tbe area of the province is about the 

aame as that of England and Wales, though tbe population of tbe latter conn try where 
nearly three-rourths of tbe Inhabitants Eve m towns, Is more 
than four times as dense but It is scarcely reasonable to 
draw comparisons between an agricultural and a manufactur 
log country j and if Scotland (135) or France (189) be taken 
as the standard, the province does not appear to destitute 
of inhabitant*, wbffe the density Is set times as great as that 
prevailing fa Norway fn India, however it b tbe fashion 
to hart a dense population even in agricultural districts and 
in 1S91 tbo only British provinces where tbe density was less than that of Assam were 
Sindh Burma, and Coorg, and there is no denying tbe fact that for India, Assam 1 * 
a very sparsely populated country, which could easily support a ranch larger number of 
pet toos than are at present to be found within Its boundaries. 

The Surma Valley where there are *53 person* to the square mDe cannot be said 
to be in any urgent need of ralyats to caUfrate the soil, though tbe fact that the popula 
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tion of the Habigan] subdivision, where the density in 1891 was 509 to the square mile, Area and 

has increased by 10 per cent during the last ten years, tends to show that there is population 

no immediate fear of the people outgrowing the capacity of the soil to support them aw» andpopuu- 
but in the Assam Valley, where there are, on the average, only 108 persons to the Mon 
square mile, things are very different. In 1900, the Commissioner of the Valjey esti- 
mated that, after making allowances for hills, mers, and swamps, there were five million 
acres of culturable land in his division awaiting settlement, and, as in Kamrup in that 
year, there were only 100 acres of cropped land for every 1 25 of the inhabitants, it would 
not be unreasonable to assume that there is room in the Brahmaputra Valley for another 
four million persons The Assam hills contain an immense area of unsettled land, 
there being only 27 persons to the square mile, but a great portion of this is unfit for 
cultivation, and in many places malaria would kill off any persons who had not, like the 
Bcdo tribe, become more or less immune after many generations of life in the ter at . 

14 : Subsidiary Table I shows the density of population by districts The variation 

is very marked, ranging from 412 in Sylhet to 11 in the 
Density of population by distriots Lushai Hills, but these contrasts are only to be expected 

in a province which contains such large areas of hilly country which could never sup- 
port a dense population The density in the Cachar Plains is not half that of Sylhet, but 
in 1872, when Sylhet was a thickly-peopled district, there were only 99 persons to the 
square mite in Cachar, and it is doubtful whether the proportion of culturable land is 
as large in this district as it is nearer Bengal 

Turning to Assam Proper, we find that in 1872 the population was densest at the 
lower end of the valley In Kamrup there were 146 persons to the square mile, in Darrang, 
there were not half, and in Nowgong only a little over half, of this number, while 
Lakhimpur with a population of 29 to the square mile was almost as sparsely peopled 
as a hill distnct The explanation of this distribution of the population is to be found 
in the history of the country The Moamana insurrection, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and the civil wars and the invasion of the Burmese, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth, compelled all those who had the means of doing so to leave the upper - 
portion of the valley and seek a refuge in the neighbourhood of Bengal, where they 
could obtain some protection from the British Government , and, according to Colonel 
Jenkins, with the nobility and gentry retired a vast body of the lower classes Those 
who remained suffered from fire, sword, and pestilence The Moamarias pursued the 
Ahom Raja to Gauhati, laying waste the country on the way, and when the 
Bura Gohain or Prime Minister succeeded in quelling the insurrection, he, in the 
words of Colonel Jenkins, “ desolated all the province above the Dikkhu from 
Ghorgao to Sadiva, rendenng the whole country nearly a desert ” The Burmese 
also behaved with much brutality when comoelled to retire before our troops, 
and are said to have carried off with them no less than 30,000 slaves, and the 
consequence was, that, when we assumed charge of the province, we found that the 
people had been so oppressed and harassed in Upper Assam that they had almost 
given up cultivation, with the result that their numbers were being as much reduced 
by famine, and the diseases which it brings in its tram, as they had been by the sword 
and the slave-making proclivities of the Burmese Lower Assam has not, however, 
pro\ ed favourable for tea, and during the last twenty years has been so abnormally 
unhealthy that the population has remained almost stationary in Goalpara, and 
in Kamrup and Nowgong has a'ctually declined, so that the tide which a hundred 
years ago set westwards is now flowing east again Twenty years ago there were 
in Kamrup 167 persons to the square mile, now there are only 153, there were then 
82 persons in Nowgong, now there are 68, and m Goalpara, though there has been 
an increase, it is only from 1 13 to 1 17 In Lakhimpur, on the other hand, the number 
of persons to the square mile has trebled in the last 29 years, and in Sibsagar has nearly 
doubled The increase m Sibsagar is, moreover, obscured by the fact that a large and very 
sparsely-populated tract of country has recently been transferred to it from the Naga 
Hills, and had it not been for this change in boundaries, the population per square 
mile would now have been 197 In Darrang, the sadr subdivision, which contains some 

im isai of the most flourishing tea gardens in the province, has 

Teipur 198733 01883 increased largely in population, but Mangaldai, which is 

Mannuui „ 170,580 iei .071 mainly agricultural and has been affected by kald-dzdr, has 

declined, as will be seen from the figures in the margin * 

In the Assam range the density of population decreases steadily, the further one 
goes eastwards This is chiefly due to the fact that the Garo Hills district includes a 
certain amount of jfmzj, into which emigrants from Goalpara and the neighbouring 


* II } crcas ^ ,n one case and the decrease in the other is in reality greater than that shown, as the Orang 
mauza, which in 1891 contained a population of 6,147 souls, was transferred in 1894 from Tezpur to Mangaldai 
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ud dittncU of Bengal make tbor way Few immigrants areattracted to the other hill districts 
l aH o ti . and tbo indigenous population for reasons which w 3 l be discussed elsewhere, doe* not 
^ increase rapidly Id North Cachar the density has men from 1 1 to aa, bat thl* is doe to 
the pram co of c Urge floating population engaged on the com miction of the railway 
The pte in the Khan and Jaratta and N*ga flflls (34 and 33) 0 much the tame aa 
that of ten year* ago 



TOWNS 

IB There 11 no pronnce in India ra which the rerdenta in town* form inch a small 
proportion of the total population as Assam, bat the 
explanation Is not far to sock. Thera are no manufactures 
of any importance in the pronnce, and tea, which U the 
one indastry in winch capital has been in texted tends to 
prevent the growth of towns, each large garden forming 
a centre In itaelf with it* own karah who acts as genera} 
merchant and money lender ana, if possible, its own 
market where the coolies can obtain their suppEea from 
the neighbouring tillages The native* of the province are 
almost all agriculturists fa the Atsam Valley at any rate 
trade and the crafts are almost entirely in the hands 01 
foreigners, and there is nothing to attract the people to the small towns which do exist 
Every one of these is the beadqaarter* of a distn t or subdivision and in many case* 
were the migistrate s court removed, the place could not Uy claim to the stata* of a 
town at all Subsidiary Table III »how* tbe percentage of tbo urban popuUtion m each 
district. Tbo Khasi and JalntU Hills bead tne list though tbe percentage is only 4 1 
as the general population is so sparse that the presence of the headquarters 0/ the 
Administration is very noticeable ; next come* Kamrnp (<35) where there are two 
town* and then Lakhirapnr (3 o) which contains the flonmhmg Httle town of Dlbru 
garb In Manipur no lew than 13*6 per cent, of tbo popnUdon is classed as urban, but 
as mil be explained later on, Inrphal can hardly bo considered to be a town in the onh 
nary sense of the word In all other districts except the Naga Hills, less than three 
per cent, of tbe population fivo fa towns. 

10 Sylbet lv still the Urgest town In the province, bnt presents tbe melancholy 
spectacle of steady decay the population having 
decreased at each successive census and the] town being 
full of deserted taiti sues and boose* falEng Into rams, 
tsn _ - _ m.m» Mr John WHfis, in 1789, estimated that Syfhet had a 

un . - _ population of 75*383 souls j but tbocgb it was no doubt 

mm - - mjst considerably larger then than it is at the present day this 

on , - _ ow estimate most I think have been unduly high The 

sit nation of tbo town Is not favourable for trade, as, fa 
consequence of the tilting up of tbe nver it cannot be approached by steamers in the 
cold weather and little or no assistance can be obtained from the railway as the Dearest 
station is thirty miles away Tbe earthquake of 1897 destroyed many of the 
masonry building* in tbe town such home manufactures as are carried on are small 
and unimportant, and there is do immediate prospect of any Increase 111 population or 
return of prosperity The decrease as recorded at tbe census is only 134, bat the 
actual decrease is considerably more than that Tbe /ad population in 1901 shows 
an increase of 440 over tbe fig u r e s of 1891 when three branch fails were In existence 
and there were present in the town 00 the census night a large number of up-country 
coolie*, engaged in tbe reconstruction of tbo collcctoraie and other public buildinE* 
Tbe local antbontie* calculate that if sllowance is made for these two factor*, tne 
actual decrease ra the population of tbe town I* a* much as one thousand or fourteen 
hundred 

17 Gauhati U another town which has sank from the position of an Important aty to 
one of comparative insignificance It Is mentioned in the 
Jogtni Tantr a it was the capital of tbe Koch Kings under 
the A bom Rajas h was the residence of tbe Viceroy of Lower 
Assam and the fortifications which surround the town for 


auM H s 


miles, tbo huge tanks and tbe masonry and brick work 
ua - _ _ mm t which ire found fa every direction beneath the soil bear 

no . _ ~ lU41 evidence to its departed glory In resEty however, this 

decline is due to causes which make for the welfare of the 
people. The Assamese are fanners, and not trader* or artians, and as they are no 
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longer exposed to the attacks of the hill tribes or neighbouring princes, and are not Area and 
required to attend at the Raja’s court, they remain near their fields instead of crowding population 
into the town « The natives of the Brahmaputra Valley have m fact little or nothing to do n, rumT-eopu- 
with the growth of their towns, and m Gauhati, nearly half of the population are 
foreigners, only 54 per cent of the people censused there using the Assamese language, 
and only 53 per cent having been bom in the Kamrup district North Gauhati 
has been excluded from the municipality since the last census, and the population 
of what is now called Gauhati town is only 1 i,66i, but for the purposes of comparison 
I have included the figures for this suburb in the statement in the margin Gauhati is 
the present terminus of the Assam Branch of the Assam-Bengal Railway, and the 
construction of this line has produced a very considerable increase of population during 
the last ten years The headquarters of the railway staff will, however, be shortly 
moved to Lumding, and it remains to be seen how far this increase will be permanent 
18 Dibrugarh and Silchar, which are situated one at the eastern end of the 

Brahmaputra and the other at the eastern end of the 
sucMr Dibnzffarh Surma Valley, depend for their prosperity upon the tea 
gardens, by which they are surrounded During the last 
1873 " iKB 2774 ten years there has been a great development of the 

1881 6,667 7,163 tea industry, and there has been a proportionate increase 

1891 - 7,628 9 873 m the population of these towns, but so long as they 

1001 - 9,266 11,237 remain, as at present, without any manufactures or 

industries of their own, they are not likely to become 

places of any importance 


Shillons 


1691 „ 


8,737 


8,884 


187 * 

1831 


1901 


10 600 
11,388 
9,342 
8,747 


19 Shillong is the headquarters of the Local Adminis- 
tration and owes its importance entirely to that fact It 
was levelled to the ground by the earthquake of 1897, 
but has since been rebuilt, ancf there has been a consider- 
able increase of population since the last census 

20 Since 1 83 1 the population of Barpeta has been declining, but it is a matter for 

surprise that the decrease during the last ten years has 
not been greater Barpeta is the Mecca of the Maha- 
purusias, and on a small patch of consecrated ground, a 
dense population is crowded in surroundings of the most 
unsanitary description The members of this sect have 
strong prejudices against vaccination, and in 1895 ready 
four per cent of the population died from small-pox 
alone The town'has always been subject to floods, and 

almost uninhabitable by the earthquake of 1897, which raised 
and altered the level of the country All public buildings go 
certain seasons of the year, and it has been decided to remove 
headquarters of the subdivision to a more convenient site 

21 Imphal is the one large town m the province, though it can hardly be considered 

*' a large town” as defined in the Census Code As is 

jnjpfca! frequently the case in Native States, there is a tendency 

for population to accumulate round the palace of the Raja, 
87 093 b ut p] ace 1S more like an overgrown village than 
a town in the ordinary sense of the nord There are 
few shops or metalled roads, there is nothing in the way of municipal 
administration, and the inhabitants for the most part live m houses buned in the 
dankery of bamboos and fruit trees so dear to the native heart The rural character 
of the place is, however, most clearly brought out by the record of occupations, from 
which it appears that over fifty per cent of the working males make their living by 
agriculture 

None of the other towns in Assam are of sufficient importance to call 
for special mention, as only one of them (Goalpara) possesses a population of as 
many as 6,000 souls There are in fact only 18 towns m the province, excluding 
Manipur, and the average population of each town is only 6,315 


has been rendered 
the beds of the nver 
under water during 
the 


1901 


THE RURAL POPULATION. 

22 The ordinary traveller through the plains of Assam would find himself not a little 
embarrassed if asked to define a village, or to point out where the boundaries of one 
ended and those of another began In the cultivated tracts, nee os grown m great 
pathars or plains, oier which are dotted about groves of bamDoos, in which the houses 
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a nd are concealed and it wo old as a rule, be difficult to dot ermine whether one or more of 
itfo 11 * thew clumps lhould form a Tillage whether a clump should or ehonldiiot be subdivided, 
and to which particular main dump one of the minor damps should b* assigned. Id 
the areaa which hare been ca da *5 rally surveyed, the difficulty waa orercorae by accept 
mg the cadaitral Tillage as a Tillage for census purpose* but the cadastral Tillage u. as 
a rule, merely a block of land which can conTcmently be surveyed upon one sheet of the 
map and u not a village m the sense in which that term a ordinarily used. Elaewhere 
the definition usually adopted waa a collection of booses bearing a separate name, and 
m the Giro HTlli where the people hare been much scattered by thar dread of kald-AsAr 
a tract of country was in many -cases treated as a village. In the Luahai and Naga HiUs 
and in North Cachar, the Tillages are definite oajts which can be clearly recognised as the 
houses are arranged in close proximity down either side of the Tillago street, and there are 
no other buddings anywhere in the neighbourhood, but in the other districts there Is none 
of this pleasant certainty as to when yon hare entered or left a village. There are no 
„ Tillage land* no Tillage community and It most I fear be admitted that the Asaamese or 
Sylhetli Tillage Is such an indeterminate sad amorphous entity that from the statistical 
point of Tiew it Is almost valueless. To take oar figures bowerer for what they are 
worth, it appears that the Tillages carred out by the census and the cadastral surrey run 
small. Fifty-six per cent of the population of the pronnee fire in hamlets containing 
less than 500 persona, 38 per cent, m Tillages ranging between 500 and a 000, and less 
than 5 per cent, in those containing b tween two ana fire thousand inhabitants. 

The population ia most scattered in the Giro and Khasi and Jaintia Hills, fa the 
former case 92 per cent and m the latter nearly 84 per cent, of the people Irving in 
the lowest grade of Tillages bet in the Naga Hills, more than half of tho population 
lire m Tillages con taming over 500 inhabitants, as, till comparatively recently the district 
was too unsettled for small communities to be able to exist In safety In the plains 
districts the percentage of persons living m the lowest grade of Tillages is highest In 
Dirrang (61 4) and Sylhet (596) and lowest In Goalpara and Cachar (47‘6 and 44 -6) 
but, owing to the uncertainty as to what constitutes a village, the figures for the plains 
are of Utile interest. 

There are 33,326 villages m the province, with an average population of a 66 son la. 
In some provinces it is the practice to work out tho average area of land to each village, 
but at there are no village or communal lands in Assam, and as In most districts there 
are large areas of jungle over which no one attempts to exercise any rights and which 
are not connected in any way with any village, but which could not bo excluded from 
the calculation, no condushras could be drawn from tho figures for this province. 
The density of population u best fflostrated by statements showing the number of 
persons to the square mile and nothing further is gained by considering the aroallty or 
proximity of villages. 

Subsidiary Table II however which shows the number of bouses to the square 
mile, illustrates In another way the distribution of the population Sylhet and Cachar 
head the list with 84 and 46 houses to the square mile, and at the opposite extreme 
come North Cachar and the Loshai Hits with less than three. The average for the 
Brahmaputra Valley is 13, Kamrap having the largest number (31) and Nowgong, which 
includes a large tract of hilly coun tr y only 14, but this test of population has 
obviously to be accepted with some reservation, as it depends upon the number of 
Inmates to a bouse, a factor which places the Nagx Hills above the Garo Hill*, though 
the latter district has in reality the denser population. 


HOUSES AND HOUSE ROOM 

28 Subsidiary Table II shows the average number of persons per bouse at each of 
the last three censuses, bat the figures for 1881 are unfortunately of little value, as there 
is nothing in the report for that year to indicate the principles laid down to guide the 
enumerators io determining what was and what was not. a noose. 

In Assam, the house u lookod upon either as the buildings occupied by a single 
Emily or at the enclosure which may contain two or more families and there does not 
Ktm to have been any uniformity of treatment in 1 88 1 In Cachar tbe somewhat 
strange mistake was made of treating each tea garden as a single house, and tho high 
rite in kamrup was explained by the Deputy Commissiooer as bong doe to failure on 
the part of the enumerators to grasp what was required. At the last two censuses the 
same definition was employed a house being declared to be M the homestead consist 
mg of Ww or more buildings occupied by tbe members of one family Bring 
under a esmraon head with their servants and It ia possible to draw some comparison 
between trie figures. The average number of inmates of each bouse in the province a 
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4 6 as compared with 48 in 1891, the decrease being common to every district Area and 
The variations are, however, small, and the close agreement between the figures po pula tion 
for the two censuses in the different districts is a strong confirmation of their accu- room, 

racy The average is highest in Goalpara {5 3), where it is more common for 
several families to live m one enclosure than in Upper Assam, and where, possibly, 
some enumerators took the ban instead of the chula as the house The decrease in 
Kamrup and Nowgong is due to the general decrease that has occurred in the popula. 
tion The intercensal period has been extremely unhealthy, and in almost every house- 
hold death has been busy, so that, while the number of houses and families has in all 
probability remained much the same, there has been a reduction m the number of 
inmates ' 

In the principal tea districts — Cachar, Sibsagar, and Lakhimpur — the average 
number of persons to a house is always low, the average family on tea gardens, where 
there is an abnormally large proportion of unmarried persons who live alone, being 
considerably below that to be found in villages The decrease in Darrang is very 
marked, the figure having fallen from 4 8 to 42, but here both causes are in operation, 
the indigenous population having been much reduced in the Mangaldai subdivision, 
while in Tezpur there has been a great extension of tea cultivation The figures for 
the hill districts call for no special remark The average in the Naga Hills is lower 
than that for any other district, but tbe people are far from prolific, and there is no 
tendency for families to cling together, the old and infirm living apart from tne persons 
on whom they are dependent, and newly-mamed couples setting up independent 
establishments as soon as the knot has been tied 

24 The average population of a house is not, however, a question of any practical 
Bonus room of no praotioai import- importance in Assam, overcrowding being out of the 
umtaABiim. question There is, as a rule, no lack of suitable building 

sites, the materials required for the construction of a house cost but little in the Surma 
Valley, and in the rest of the province can, generally be obtained for nothing, and 
there is no reason why the whole population of the province should not be well housed 
That this is actually the case no one would venture to assert, but the defects that 
exist are due to the apathy and idleness of the people, and not to anything which can 
be influenced by the action of Government The Assamese villager is a conserva- 
tive person, with a marked dislike for any kind of work that can possibly be avoided, 
and, this being so, a high standard of excellence m architecture is not to be expected. 
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North Cachar (1901) — The population o£ the Rail Tray camps has been excluded 
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CHAPTER II 

VARIATIONS IN THE POPULATION 


25 Of all the census tables there is probably none of greater interest than Table II, 
which shows the variations which have taken place in the population since 1872, and 
in few provinces could this table be of more importance than in Assam The variation 
occurring in any given tract in any intercensa! period is the result of (a) differences 
in the degree of accuracy of the two censuses, (6) excess of births over deaths or 
deaths over births, and (c) movement of population into or out of the tract concerned , 
but, though the net result is plainly shown in the census tables, it is by no means 
easy to determine the exact amount for which each of the three factors is respon- 
sible When considering the variations that have taken place during the last ten years, 
we can leave out of account the first cause, as there is no reason to suppose that there 
was any difference in the degree of accuracy of the two last enumerations, and all 
that remains is to endeavour to determine to what extent immigration on the one 
hand, and the natural growth of the indigenous inhabitants of the country on the other, 
are responsible for the present state of the population In most other provinces of 
India the migrations of the people are more or less spontaneous, and do not depend in 
any way upon the direct action of Government, individuals crossing the boundaries of 
districts or provinces in search of land or grazing ground, or, not untrequently, husbands 
or waves, but in Assam the growth of the population largely depends upon the introduc- 
tion of a number of people, who are brought up at the expense of European capitalists, 
and whose journey to the province, and subsequent life there, are controlled by laws 
and rules framed by Government directly on their behalf During the last ten years, 
no less than 596,856 persons, or more than a tenth of the total population of 1891, 
were imported under the provisions of the labour laws, and as in all probability not a 
single one of these individuals would have entered Assam, had it not been for the tea 
industry, and, as the well being of this industry depends upun a number of causes, 
over some of which Government has control, it becomes a matter of some importance 
to ascertain the extent to which the owners of gardens are developing a province 
whose crying need, since we took over its administration, has "been raiyats to cultivate 
the fertile plains which at present are lying waste 

26 The gross increase in Assam during the last ten years, was 649,04.1, or 1 1 8 per 
, , cent , or, leaving out of consideration the Lushai Hills and 

Inoreuoo In th« provinca . . , P . ~ , n ,,, 

Manipur, for whiLh figures tor 1891 are not available, 
325,776, or 5 9 per cent There was an increase of 5 3 per cent in the Surma 
Valley, of 5 7 per cent in the Brahmaputra Valley, and of ir 1 per cent in the 
Assam range A considerable portion of the increase in the hills is, however, due 
to the presence of over twenty thousand persons in the North Cachar subdivision, 
who were engaged on the construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway, and if they 
are omitted from the calculation, the rate of increase sinks to 6 5 per cent The 
provincial rate of increase is much lower than that at either of the two preceding 
censuses (10 7 and 18 2) and, though the imperfection of the enumerations of 1881 and 
1872 had no doubt something to do with the increase in each successive intercensal 
period, the mam cause of this check in the development of the province must be found 
in the abnormal unhealchiness which has prevailed over the greater part of the plains 
during the last decade Before, however, attempting to analyse the growth of the 
population of the province as a udiole, it is necessary to ascertain what has been going 
on in the different distncts 


^uriation: 
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27 The increase in the Cachar plains amounted to 12 8 per cent , which, though a 
cnohar plains considerable increase m itself, is only about half 

Total population leoi iu 781 of that w’hich occurred between i 81 and 1891, 

1801 PmeJuge an< ^ ^ ess l ^ an a between 1872 and 

on total 1 88 1 1 he increase in 1891 was, however, 

itiou— Total district „ +w39 I ’ OP + uT obviously abnormal, and must, I think, have 

SSitn^t? 1 from +ss 1569 + 10 B been partially due to under estimation m 1881, 

uSmi B ^aiti Ho r?om + 116 + 03 when the census operations received little or no 

othor provinces _ + 8 «s + 33 attention from the officers of the district The 


figures in the margin show the extent to which the increase is due (a) to what may be 
called, though not quite correctly, natural increase, t e , the increase in the number of 
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ittocuJn pcnons boro in the district (<b) to immigration from other district* and (v) to imme 
1 P°Pu- gration from other provinces Cacbar is a fertile, and was original]/ a sparsely popti 
oa l*ted country and ba» for many yean acted 11 a reservoir for the overflow of SjIbcL 
The 1 mount of unsettled land available for cultivation has, however been ranch 
reduced and immigration from Sylbet no longer proceeds very rapidly the total incrcate 
due to thu caa*e since the list censa* bang only 9 059 This does not of coar*e 
represent the total number of persons who have moved acroaa the boundary since 1891 
aa merely to keep the figure* at the level of that year would require the transfer of 
about 8 500* persona from Sylhet to Cachar The increase in the number of person* 
bom and contused in the district, which amount* to no lea* than 155 percent must 
be considered eminently satisfactory hot we are here confronted with the difficulty which 
meet* ui m every tea aiitnct of determining what proportion of this increase is actually 
doe to the fertiDty of the indigenous inhabitants. There were in 1891 49 773 foreign! 

women In the district, a considerable proportion of whom must obviously nave given 
birth to children who being bom in Cachar go to swell the rank* of the district 
bom. Many of theta women would no doubt die or leave doting the decade, and 
would that cease to bear children m Cachar but these casualties were more than 
counter b* lanced by tho new arrivals no les* than 45*354 foreign women haring been 
cenrused In the district hi March last j and there will, 1 think, be no ruk of over 
estimation if we assume that there were m Cacbar during tho tea years 43 773 foreign 
women bearing district bom children. The fertility of the Immigrant is generally and 
nghtly considered to be less than that of tho native hot I do not think that it is 
necessary to make any coirection on this account, as the proportion of adnlts Is higher 
amongst the foreigners. From Table VII it appears that for every ten women m 
Cachar on the night of tho conaas there were six children under ten and assuming 
that this proportion bolda good of the foreigners, they most have had h»ing at the 
tune 0 f the last census 95 « 5 i children bom in tho district since 1891 If these ctnl 
dren who are jnst a* much the result of immigration as are their mothers (as had there 
been no immigration they would not have been in Cachar) are deducted from the district 
bom the natural growth links to 13 006 or 5 9 per cent, which, though satiafactory 
is hardly as much as wo are entitled to expect In ordinary years. It must however 
be home in rmnd that the cEstnct suffered severely from the exceptional era healthiness 
of 1897 when the number of deaths recorded was more than double that of the average 
for the remaining nice years of the decade-t 

The increase in the foreign born population is loss than I should have expected 
If we assunw that the foreigners censused in ihe Cacbar plans 10 1891 and the garden 
coolies who have been imported into the district during the last decade have been 
decreasing at the rate of 5 per cent per annum (a rate which is probably too high) 
we should expect to find 114,047 foreigners In Cachar fn 1901 A* a matter of 
fact there were od!/ ioi *50 arid we should probably be justified m assuming that 
twelve to thirteen thousand hare left the distnct.many of them no doubt to work on tho 
Assam Bengal Railway in the North Cacbar Hill*. 

The bwk of the population are agncoltunsta who colt! rate tbmr own land and thetr 
condition is described as being one of great prospenty and independence. Amongst 
people of this class it is usual to find a high birth ratCj and were it not for the on 
necessarily high death rate prevailing, the population would increase with great rapidity 
Rural mutation is how e v er practically unknown in Aaaam and the matter ts complicated 
in Cachar by the tact that a laigo proportion of tho milages are built upon the banks 
of small and aluggtsh nvers, which are exposed to almost every conceivable form of 
pollution and winch carry the germs of diseaso from one hamlet to another The con 
dition of the Hut net Is, however on the whole satislactoiy the population Is increasing 
there has been a marked expansion both of trade and agriculture and the people are said 
to be more prosperoua (ban they were ten j ears ago. 

28 in 1891 the rate of Increase was considerably higher in SHchat than HaflakandL 
at fifteen or twenty year* ago there waa more waste land 
nc available for settlement at the Sadr than rn the Hallakandi 
“SC lit tnbdinsKm. This cause has to a great extent ceased 

-O.W wan »t to operate, with the result that the Increase is practically 

BE!*} tuSa +“• th e nm e in both snbdiviaions. The percentage of Increase 
on tea garden* during the last ten years waj however higher in Hadakandi than In 
Silchar th c reverse bang the case as far as the general population is concerned. 


■trkll LkM the df*A^*t* I* t* p*r Mlk 

t By fores I «J*m c bor« ntAl< A t> 

l D~lk* cs*rdrd *Ml; in 1S47 1 Jncip lx iWBifcVf rWi j««r» MJ 9 - 
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29 The total population of Sylhet has increased by 87,255, or 4 per cent , durmgthe Variations in 

last ten years, the greater portion of the increase the popu- 
being due to immigration from other parts of latfon 
India The increase in the general population 
of Sylhet is very small, tbe number of persons 
censused outside tea gardens being only 35,270 
more than in 1891, and the increase m those 
born in the district is very little more, the rate 
being only 1 9 per cent It is not altogether easy 

to account for this stagnation in the population It is true that the number of persons bom 
in Sylhet) and censused in other parts of the province has increased by 4,157, and there 
has probably been an increase of a few thousands in the number of those who crossed the 
boundary into the neighbouring districts of Bengal, though, as figures for the Sylhet 
district in 1891 are not available, it is impossible to verify this supposition, but the 
population of the district is too large fof such small numbers to have any appreciable 
effect upon the rate of increase The mean density per square mile is of course fairly 
high, and this is a condition which is generally supposed to be prejudicial to a rapid 
growth of the population, but we cannot at f ach much weight to this particular 
cause, as the rate of increase w f as largest in the Habiganj subdivision, where the 
density is highest, being no less than 555 to the square mile, and the real explanatiort must 
apparently be found in an abnormal mortality, more especially in the years 1897 and 
1898 

30 It is impossible, however, to form any clear idea of what has been going on in the 

district as a whole without considering its component parts 
From the statement m the margin it appears that, while 
in one subdmsion there has been an increase of nearly 10 
per cent , in another there has been a decrease of nearly 4 
Habiganj has increased by 9 9 per cent , and, though 
there has been a substantial increase in the number 
of persons censused on tea gardens, the general population 
has increased by 73 per cent The Deputy Commis- 
sioner offers no explanation of this increase, though, 

indeed, none is required, for, 111 a province like Assam, W'here the land is crying out for 
cultivators, it is only when we find the population stationaiy or decreasing that we need 
endeavour to discover the cause and take steps to counteract it In Sunamganj also there 
has been a very fan natural growth of the population, the increase amounting to nearly 5 
per cent , and as this cannot be considered a particularly healthy portion of the distnct, 
lying, as it does, at the foot of the Khasi Hills, there is no need to be dissatisfied with the 
progress made during the decade The same cannot, however, be said of Karimganj, for, 
though the increase in the total population amounts to 6 7 per cent , the greater part of 
this is due to the tea industry, persons censused outside tea gardens hating only increased 
by 2 5 per cent In South Sylhet, the state of affairs is still more unsatisfactory, as the 
population outside tea gardens has ac'ually decreased by 3 9 per cent during the 
last ten years, owing to the ravages of malarial fever, while in North Sylhet the total 
population is less by 3 9 per cent than it was ten years ago The Deputy Commis- 
sioner attributes this decrease to “ the malarial wave w r hich passed over the greater 
part of the district during 1897 and 1898, when the mortality from fever was enormous 
The earthquake of the 12th June 1897 ^ as followed by a most virulent outbreak of 
malarial fever in this subdivision, ihto the effects of which an Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner was deputed to make an enquiry in 1899, when he found many houses ip 
the Fenchhganj and sadr police stations entirely depopulated ” 

31 - The vital statistics of Sylhet are not correct, but they are probably less 

inaccurate than those of any district in the province except 
Goalpara, and they fully bear out the census figures, as 
will be seen frorti the statement m the margin In the 
subdivisions m w'hich tbe population outside tea gardens 
has increased, there is an excess of births over deaths 
varying in fairly close proportion to the increase disclosed 
by the census, while in North and South Sylhet there 
is a close approximation between the census decrease 
and the excess of deaths The people are said to be prosperous, and the rate of 
increase will probably nse during the next decade, but there can be little doubt that the 
northern part of the district is unhealthy, as, even in 1881, at a time when enormous 
increases were reported from every side, the population was said to be decreasing in 
this quarter 
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32 . The population of Goal para increased by a per cent. during the decade, tbe 
whole of the increasabeing doe to natural growth 
as there »u a slight fallmg off m tbe number of 
Immigrants from Bengal The district is a purely 
agncult ml one, there Is nothing to attract 
immigrants and as the public health has not 
been particularly good the rate of increase has 
been slow the population of tbe district haring 
only increased by 15,353 souls donng tbe last 
twenty years There is nothing, however very njmarkable in this fact, as between 
1881 and 1 89 J the neighbouring district of Raogpur decreased by i"6 per coot and 
in this portion of tbe pronnee it would seem that the conditions of Gie are normally 
unfarourabla to a rapid growth of tho population. 

33 The whole of the increase has taken place m tbe sadr sabdmsion, where It amounts 
na«fl«a »i/g»U Miw ar to 3 4 per cent and Goa] para, as m 1891 shows a decrease 
(1 1 per cent ) though fortunately In no way comparable to 
that which took place In the prenoos decade (18 per cent) 
Tho earthquake of 1897 caused much damage to the 
town of Goalpara, and in tbe rains tbe whole of the haiar 
goes under water so that the people are compelled to Ere 
on matkant inside their houses and no communication Is possible except by boat This 
unsatisfactory state of affairs has naturally tended to dnre away trade, while agriculture 
has receired a severe check from the heary floods which bare swept orer tbe cooutry 
A considerable number of ratyatx haro also mored across tbe boundary Into tbe plains 
manias of the Giro Hills as they are said to prefer maialt shared and managed by 
Gorernment to the zamlndans of Goalpara. 

34 We now come to the K am nip district where we first meet with data which enable 
bw tu to form some conclusions as to tbe extent of 

T0+1 mxuin un - increase or decrease among the .Assamese people 
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The population of Kamrap in >901 was 589,187 
showing a decrease during tbe decade of 45,06a 
or ri per cent, which Is made up of a decrease 
In district born of 46,316 a decrease in immigrants 
from other districts ot 1,485 and an increase in 
foreigners of 2 739. Tbe district hosever is not 
quite so sterile as the decrease in the n amber of district born would at first sight 
lead one to imagine Tbe earthquake of 1897 seriously affected the levels of tho 
coon try and for a time at any rate threw many thousand acre* of good nee land 
out of culti ration by covering them permanently with water or sand. There has 
tn consequence been a considerable migration of tbe people, the number of emigrants 
from Kamrap to other districts of Assam baring increased by 8 639, or by about 
50 per cent This subject will be discussed at greater length fa connection with 
Table XI but the point that is germane to the present enquiry Is, that if we take 
not tbe number of persons bom and censuxed in Kamrap at the last two censuses 
but tbe Dumber bom in Kamrap and censused b tbe pronnee, the decrease sinks 
to 37,677 or 5 9 per cent, of the district bom. A certain number of these peraons are 
tbe children of foreign women, but they bear such a small proportion to the general 
population that this factor need scarcely be taken into consideration more especially 
as we base other data for estimating the Increase or decrease amongst the mures of 
tbe pronnee. 

35 To any officer who has served in tbe Assam Valley the increase or deereaaeof 
tbe indigenous Inhabitants is a question full of interest. 

The Assamese are a distinct people, who far from regarding 
the natives of India Proper as being dosely allied to them look upon them with tmdis 
gmied suspicion and jealousy — a Bengali Hindu of whatever caste standby on ranch tbe 
same footing for all social purposes as a European or Muhammadaruf Tbe manners and 
customs of tho Assamese are different from those of Bengal their language is different 
fot though Assamese and Bengali are both derived from Sanskrit, a native of Sib sugar 
and a nattro of Nadia would be unable to understand one another j even tber caste 
system differs in many Important particulars and yet for census purposes It is by no 
means easy to define who tho Assamese are. They are not those who have been boro 
ra Assam for a very large number of these persons are tbe children of foreign parents, 
who would not be allowed to outer an Assamese cook bouse neither are they 

Th* penfetfea ot which ha* bam tran^arrwd to th* d»bfct h*a Ifll, ha* ba*r 
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the people who speak the Assamese language, for m Upper Assam, at any rate, a V ^ tM 2 >pu* 

certain number of immigrants who have settled down in the country have returned i at j on 

themselves m the census schedules as speaktng Assamese There is, in fact, no 

absolute test by means of which we can divide the inhabitants of Assam into those who 

are Assamese and those who are not The caste table, however, enables us to ascertain, 

with a very fair degree of accuracy, the variation that has taken place during the last 

ten years, and though we cannot trace the rate of increase or decrease for the whole 

Assamese population, we can do so for so large a proportion that we are justified in 

assuming that it holds good for the whole It is with this object that I have included 

in the appendices to this chapter a table showing the variation that has taken place at 

the last two censuses amongst the Assamese castes and the indigenous tribes, whom 

for the purposes of this enquiry I have classed with the Assamese The indigenous 

tribes, and certain castes, such as the Kalita, Boria, Ahom and Chutia, are peculiar to 

Assam, and though other castes, like the Kewat and Kaibartta, are common to Assam 

and Bengal, there is no reason for supposing that they emigrate to Kamrup or the 

districts which he to the east Other castes, such as the Brahman, Kayastha, Jugi and 

Shaha, are common to Kamrup and other parts of India, but it is not likely that they 

have immigrated to that district dunng the last decade in sufficient numbers to 

affect the accuracy of our calculations, and if this assumption is incorrect, it 

merely means that the decrease amongst the Assamese is more serious than I have 

supposed 

36 From Subsidiary Table III we find that the indigenous castes, whom 1891 amount- 
DAotmsa in the lndigonotis inhabit- ed to 545,2 1 8, or 859 percent of the total population 

of the district, had sunk by 1901 to 494,036, which 
represents a decrease of 9 3 per cent A part of this decrease is no doubt due 
to the large number of Kacharis and other Assamese who have moved to other distncts , 
but, even if we assume that the indigenous castes are responsible for the whole of the 
increase in emigration, there still remains a decrease of 42,553, or nearly 8 per cent , 
which is shared by every caste of importance To sum up, the population, as a whole, 
has decreased by 7 1 per cent , the district-born population, which includes the children 
of foreigners bom in Kamrup, has, after allowance has been made for the increase in 
emigration, decreased by 5 9 per cent , the ‘ Assamese ’ in the district have decreased 
by 9 3, or, after allowing for emigration, by 8 per cent , and the speakers of indigenous 
tongues* by 7 9 per cent There is no reason to suppose that this decrease is due to 
careless enumeration, as the land revenue returns unfortunately confirm the census 
figures, the demand for ordinary cultivation m 1900 being Rs 1,05,538 less than it was 
in 1893, the first year after the re-assessment 

Dunng the last ten years kald-dsar has been dying out, but in spite of this the 
district has been very unhealthy Between 1881 and 1891, the recorded deaths 
exceeded the recorded births by 20,221, and the census showed a decrease of 3 2 per 
cent m the distnct born Between 1891 and 1901 the deaths exceeded the births by 
29,248, and the distnct born, even after allowing for emigration, decreased by 5 9 per 
cent , so that it seems fairly evident that in spite of the decrease m kald-dsdr, the last 
ten years have been more unhealthy than the ones that preceded them The distnct has 
been singularly unfortunate, the present population being 55,773 less than it was 
twenty years ago, but there are signs that the tide is turning, as in 1899 and igco the 
recorded births exceeded the recorded deaths 

3 ? The decrease in the sadr subdivision is only 5 per cent , but in the small subdi- 
Diatriiration of population by nub- vision of Barpeta, which now contains a population of 
m 008 only 115,935 souls.1t amounted to 14 5 per cent The 

F t 5 S*" dwmsm Fi >™ ol Sr Subdivisional Officer, who is an Assamese gentleman of 
Gauhnti -twjiiss -*s^es some expenence, wntes as follows on the subject 

Barpota. 115 93$ —10 770 -115 1 

Prior to the earthquake, the raiyats of this subdivision were comparatively well off Owing 
to the action of the earthquake the greater part of the country has become liable to heavy inun- 
dations, with the result that the raiyats cannot reap their early rice crop on the low land, and the 
soil is rendered unsuitable for mustard The loss of these two crops since the earthquake, 
which are the main products of the fluctuating mauzas, has materially affected the condition of 
the people for the worse The repeated extraordinary floods of the last three years caused a 
great deal of distress to the raiyats, who had at last to migrate to different places in search of 
new houses and lands for cultivation 

It is probable that the Barpeta subdivision is responsible for a large part of the 
decrease due to emigration, while the state of affairs described by the Subdivisional 
Officer is such as would justify us on a priori grounds in expecting a high death and 
low birth-rate. 
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88 Tie popokUon ot Dtnxcgin 1901 w« 337 3I3 ihowtagtn mcreuo 0(19 873 or 
9 7 per cent which is distributed under iti main 
b<Ad» In the margin Thodgh there ha* been a 
satisfactory fncresac in the total population of the 
dutnct it 1* entirely due to the increase Id imnn 
grantj from other district* and other protinees 
and the decline in the dutnct born population 
( 5 ^ pc cent) is eren more serious than at 
first sight appears In the first place, tbero 
has been a decrease of i, 93 i m the number of emigrants to other districts and 
If we take tbli factor into account the decrease in the district born rises to 6 a 
per cent The inerfcase or decrease in the dutnct bom in a tea distnet u nOt 
however as f havo already pointed out, a reliable clno to the real growth or decay 
of the indigenous population owing to the fact that a large number of tbe ffiitnct 
born are the children of foreign mothers and it u safer to rely on the indications given 
by caste, and in this distnet language. Table III appended to this chapter shows 
that tbe indigenous castes, which in 1891 formed 78 a per cent, of the population 
hare decreased by per cent but we hare stiD to bear m mind that them 
lias been an increase tn the number of fmmigranta who were bora tn other distncts 
of tbe valley As Kamrup and Nowgong account for more than tbe total amount 
of this increase wo are, I think, inatifieu m assuming that these persons are members 
of tbe indigenous castes, and if the increase due to tins cause be deducted the 
decrease in the indigenous castes amounts to 7 5 per cent Tbe language test 
can also be applied with some degree of safety in Darrang as Assamese u not 
used to anr groat extent by the coolie* of this distnet and this shows a decrease 
of 8 3. or. after making allowance for tbe increase in pro sin cud immigrant! nearly 
ail of whom no doubt used indigenous Languages, of 9 7 per cent Lastly 'we find 
that the whole of the increase w tbe district is swallowed op by the increase 
m the population confuted on ten gardens which ha* risen during the list decade 
by 31 65a so that the general population outside tea gardena u actually less thad 
it was tea year* ago To sum op the total population has increased by 9 7 
per cent, the distnet bom population has decreased by 5 - 6 or U allowance 
is made for the decrease m emigration, by 6 a per cent the indigenous tastes 
have decreased br 5 9, or allowing for the increase in immigration from 
other districts of the province by 7 5 per cenLf and the speakers of indigenous 
languages hare decreased by 8 3 or ■after tasking the same allowance, 9 7 per cent \ *nd 
it seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that had the indigenous population 
of Dansng been left to it*elf dunogthe last ten years it Vould bsVe decreased by 
about 8 per cent. This decay of the Ajrtmeso is moreover not athmg of yesterday 
as the same phenomena, though not in such a pronounced form Vnre to be seen at 
the last census, when though the total population Increased by 1 a-6 per cent-, the oUtt»- 
ber of those bora in the distnet rematned absolutely stationary 

89 Nothing could be more dlSaumlar than the character of the two subdivisions bf 
which the district is composed In Texpur there is every 
thing to condbce to a rapid increase of population, there 
are still large areas of excellent land a ratting Settlement 
tbe cultivator find* a market for his prodace m tbe flourish 
Ing tea gardens to which large quantities of cooties are 
imported every year and the pubGc health has on tbe 
whole been pood. Texpur in fact Is part of Upper Assam, and shires in the 
prosperity winch has been enjoyed by that portion of the Valley for tbe last 
twenty years while Maugaldai, like Kamrup has been stationary or receding Mott 
of tbo good nee land was settled twenty years ago when Mangildal had a population 
of 146 to the square male as compared with 4a tn Texpur j the soil l* not favourable 
for tea the subdivision ha* been unhealthy and there has not been a sufficient overflow 
from the tea gardens to mi Vo up for tbe loss amongst tbe indigenous population. During 
tbe last ten years the general population, * jt^ the population outside tea gardens, has 
decreased by nearly 15 per centl, whereas the general population of Texpur nas increased 
by a8 per cent A ponton of this mcreas'* in Texpur is doe to the overflow from tea 
gardens no less than 13 per cent, of tbe villago population having been born 
in tbe Provinces and States from which we obtain out coolies, and It is probable that 
there has been some movement from Mangaldai eastwards, though tha cannot be 
ascertained from the census tables. There is however no doabt that the superior 
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healthiness of the sadr subdivision has had much to do with the rpatter, as 76 births Variations m 
were recorded for every hundred deaths in Tezpur, as compared with only 65 m the popu- 
Mangaldai lation 

40 Since 1.891, the population of Nowgong has decreased by 86,147, or 24 8 per 

cent , the decrease being due to terrible mortality 
amongst the indigenous population, coupled with 
an increase in emigration and a decrease in immi- 
gration from other districts, which has to some 
extent been counterbalanced by an increase m 
immigration from other provinces The decrease 
m the district born is no less than 95,939, or 29 7 
per cent , but if the increase in immigration to other 

districts be taken into account, the decrease sinks to 91,997, or 26 4 per cent The 
district born include, however, the distnct-born children of foreign women, and the caste 
table m the appendix shows that if allowance is made for mter-distnct transfers, the 
indigenous castes, which in 1891 formed 90 per cent, of the total population, have 
decreased by no less than 31 5 per cent These melancholy results are confirmed by the 
language table, which shows a decrease of 30 2 per cent m those speaking indigenous 
languages, and by the land revenue demand for ordinary cultivation, t e , annual and 
decennial leases, which has fallen from Rs 6,68,000 in 189310 Rs 5,12,000 in 1900, 
the decrease of 23 percent corresponding very closely with the decrease in the general 
population 

Previous to 1891, Nowgong was a healthy and flourishing district, the population 
increasing by 21 per cent between 1872 and 1881, and by 10 per cent in the 
next decade, and the appalling results disclosed by the last census are almost, if not 
entirely, due to kald-dzdr, which, in conjunction with the ordinary causes of mortality, 
has carried off nearly one third of the indigenous inhabitants of the district Even this, 
however, does not fully indicate the extent of the harm done The number of immi- 
grants from India has increased during the last decade, and, had the conditions in the 
district been at all normal, we should have been quite justified in anticipating an increase 
‘’of 10 percent on the figures of 1891, which would have produced a population of 
382,000 in 1901 The actual number of persons censused was, however, only 261,160, 
so that it appears that kald-dzdr , and the other diseases with which the district has 
been troubled have destroyed m Nowgong no less than 120,000 persons who in the 
ordinary course of events would still have been alive 

41 I now propose to touch briefly upon the development and origin of this disease, as 

„ , it will hardly, I think, be considered out of place, even in a 

census report, to give some account of the history and 
character of a malady which has produced such deplorable results in the population of 
Central and Lower Assam Kald-dsdr was known as far back as 1869, when it was re- 
ported to be an intense form of malarial fever, which was inducing a high rate of mortality 
amongst the low and densely-wooded Garo Hills, but first came into prominent notice 
in 1883, when it spread to that portion of the Goalpara district which lies south of the 
Brahmaputra, and produced such a rise in the recorded mortality that a special establish- 
ment was entertained to mo\e about through the affected villages and administer 
medical relief The Civil Surgeon of the district, who was in general charge of the 
operations, came to the conclusion that kald-dzdr was only a local name for malarial 
fever and its consequences, and that there was not a particle of evidence that it was 
contagious, though this was a peculiarity of the affection that had strongly impressed 
itself upon the Garos, who are said to have not only abandoned their sick, but 
to have stupefied them with drink and then set light to the houses m which they were 
lying in a state of helpless intoxication In 1888 the disease appears to have entered 
Kamrup, and very soon produced a marked increase in the total number of deaths 
attributed to fever, under which head I include kald-dsdr, as in many cases it is extreme- 
ly difficult for any one but a medical man to distinguish between the two diseases 

The conclusions to be drawn from the vital statistic reports were, moreover, 
fully confirmed by the results of the last census, which showed that the population of 
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Add population transferred from the Naga Hills 5,683 
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irUticraln the Goalpara subdivision had decreased by 39 699 tools since 1881 and hiU-itir was 
the pc^ra- the only explanation that Mr Gait could assign for this unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
“ tloQ - Almost equally disastrous were its effects upon the inhabitants of that part of the 
Kamrup district which lies south of the Brahmspotra nrer ( who decreased id numbers 
by 1 1*8 per cent, between 1881 and 1891 , but as it is obvious that a portion of this 
decrease might be doe to migration from the affected tract! of the extent of which It 
Is impossible to form any estimate it is safer to co under the figures for the district 
as a whole. After making allowance for the increase m tbe number of emigrants from 
Kamrnp the district born popnlation decreased by 10 *45 souls m the ten years 
ending 1891 but, as pointed out by Mr Gait, this 11 very far from being the measure of 
the damage done by tbe disease. Under ordinary circumstances it is only reason 
able to suppose that the Indigenous population of Kamrup would hare increased 
largely during tbe mtercensal period ana had there been no deaths from k*l£-d*ir 
the population of Kamrup m 1891 would bare been greater by 75 000 souls than nj 
actually the case. 

It is a characteristic of tins disease, as of many others that after a time it 
bums itself oat In tbe localities which it attack* and in 189s iati-dsdr began to die 
down m Kamrup By this time, however l be disease had obtained a ‘firm hold on the 
Nowgong district, though here, as elsewhere, its advance was very gradual and its 
effecta for some time can hardly be detected rn tbe mortality returns. The first 
recorded case occurred at Nowgong In 1888 where it was brought from Gauhati by soitm 
boys who attended the ichoo! there and in 1889 another centre of infection was started 
at Roha by a mao who came home to die after contracting the disease in Kamrup 
Two years afterwards tbe infection was conveyed in the same way to Nokia, and from 
these three centres the disease gradually spread over the whole district. The maccu 
racy of the returns of vital occurrences collected by the onpild gstnburai of the 
Assam Valley is well known but it is possible to draw tome conclusions from them, 
provided that the amount of error remains constant and the recorded birthrate for 
Nowgong is such as to justify os in assuming tbat Ibere has not been any very marked 
improvement' in registration during tbe last fourteen years. During tbe five years 
1887 1891 before kmtf-didr bad gut a gnp on tbe distnct { tbe average number of 
death* anoaaflr from fever w*s 4,405 Had this rate been maintained for tbe rune years 
ending December 31st 1900, the total mortality from fever would have amounted to 
39 64^ but our records imperfect though they are, show 9^ 804 deaths as due to fever 
and k*U-d*dr and we are thus loft with a recorded mortality from kmJJ-JiAr of 54,179 
out of a population which in 1891 only numbered 347307 souls. 1 be following 
account is given by the Depaty Commissioner of tbe effects of tbe disease upon 
the district 


Tbe «t*t of the district c*a hardly be realised by a y one wh ha* not travelled tkroagfccet 
h, and been i to th vfUagsa. Deserted iarti lies are common faw of ihe people f such cases 
removed lacwbere bat roost stack 1 Ibei boose* tfll they died I Lai f and H jaf rflUjc*, 
I believe hardly nyo went elsewhere, and tbe** two tribe* kwt rery busily There sed to be 
robsr* 0 / H jals hi tbe nefgh boor hood of Kbarfkhana almost ft hare died | tea of twelve 
H Jsl village* t th loot of to* hOf* near Doboka have comp lately disappeared, mod Dobofca Itself 
has shrank from an imports t trade ce tntoi miserable hamlet. 

KtU-lsA la not only mereOesi In tbo n mber of Its victims, bet also la the way ItkQIs. Men 
rarely died oder three months, aad often lingered two year*, sometimes erna rodra. U two or 
three members of family art* attacked with the discs**, all Its little sari p warn spent 
to s ppoct therm. KtU-itAr not only claimed victims Is a family bat Wft tbs sarvfrofs 
Impoverished, 1/ not reload. A case which came s*d r my personal notice will show what I nssan 
I noticed some fln# rtc* laid at GhFlanl, nn Kamusr lying ocnltfvsted, aad seat for the 
to question bits about It. He came and said — **W were three my father my elder broths 
a d myself. They died of k U-AUr aad we sold oq cattls snd all w had to swppert them 
how 1 am 01 and shall die ext year how can I cahlvate the land ? 

I rat y Instances, an old man or womtn, or two or three mall children, are all that I left of* 
large family In Nowetwg, Roha, and Pnxanlgadam *1 empty pa ces where formerly houses stood, 
and th same sort of thing can be seen all over the di trlct- So m*ch Und has goo oat of cultiva- 
tion that It has hardly any val e except ! the town, ear Sflgbat and In the KoadoH muu. A 
cos anil not bay land wbea It car. b* had for the asking 

Ifl d that tbe res Us of tbe ce ms are m ply boro* oat by tbs fslHnc off of the Uod rere- 
d masd. 1 bare examined them, mxnsa by mania, and they varied fn the tame jwoportloa 
everywhere. 

42 . The di xessc b almost as noteworthy for the extent to which it has been a c*«o 

of conflict amongst medical men as for the roortafu/ 11 

utmfoiOMH. ha* prodaced When first referred to in the 
Report* of the province, it vs described as an intense form of matanal poisoranr, widen 
Mi popularly supposed to bo contagious The Civil Surgeon of Gcalpara, however 
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rejected the theory of contagion, and in 1884 expressed the opinion that kald dzdr was Variations m 
simply a local name for malarial fever and its consequences In 1889-90 a specialist ^ P°P U * 
(Surgeon- Captain Giles) was appointed to investigate both kald-dsdr and the so-called 
ben-ben of coolies, and he rapidly came to the conclusion that kald dzdr and beri-bert 
were merely different names for anchylostomiasis t and that the mortality was due to the 
ravages of the dochimus duodenahs , a worm which lives in the small intestine This 
theory corresponded with the observed facts to the extent that it admitted, what at that 
stage of the enquiry could hardly be denied, that kald-dsdr was communicable, the 
uncleanly habits of the natives of the province affording every facility for the transfer 
of the ova of the parasite from the sick to the healthy, but the support which was given 
to Dr Giles' views by local medical opinion was withdrawn when Major Dobson proved 
by a series of experiments that anchylostoma were present m varying numbers m no less 
than 620 out of 797 healthy persons examined by him In 1896, Captain Rogers was 
placed on special duty to make further investigations, and, in addition to demon- 
strating various differences of a more or less technical character in the symp- 
tomatology of the two diseases, he pointed out that, whereas kald-dsdr was extreme- 
ly inimical to life, the number of cases of anchylosioimasts that terminated 
fatally was by no means large The conclusion to which this specialist came, after 
a very careful enquiry, was that the original view was correct, and that kald-dsdr was 
nothing but a very intense form of malarial fever, which could be communicated from 
the sick to the healthy, an opinion which was to a great extent endorsed by the profes- 
sion in Assam, successive Principal Medical Officers declaring that, whatever kald-dzdr 
was, it had been abundantly proved that it was not anchylostormasis The suggestion 
that malana could be communicated did not, however, commend itself to the entire 
medical world, and was criticised with some seventy, Dr Giles writing as recently 
as 1898 — “ Dr Rogers, like a medical Alexander, cuts his Gordian knot by announcing 
that Assamese malaria is infectious In this he places himself at variance with not 
only the scientific but the popular opinion of the entire world ” A complete change 
in popular and scientific opinion was, however, brought about by the development of 
Manson’s mosquito theory, and Major Ross, who visited Assam, in the course of his 
enquiry into the manner in which infection by malaria takes place, confirmed Rogers’ 
conclusions, and m 1899 placed on record his opinion that, as stated by Rogers, kald- 
dzdr was malarial fever The only point of difference between kald-dzdr and ordinary 
malarial fever lies in the rapidity with which the formpr produces a condition of severe 
cachexia, and the ease with which it can be communicated from the sick to the healthy 
The origin of the disease is obviously a matter which must always be open to doubt 
Captain Rogers is of opinion that kald-dsdr was imported from Rangpur, where malarial 
fever was extraordinarily virulent in the early seventies, but this is still a matter of 
conjecture What is more to the point is that its advance up the Assam valley seems 
to have been checked The plains of Nowgong are separated from the plains of 
Sibsagar, the next district on the east, by sparsely-populated hills and forests, and though 
a few isolated cases have occurred near the boundary of the two districts, the 
disease has obtained no foothold It is true that on the north bank it has reached 
Bistvanath, but north of the Brahmaputra it appears to be of a less virulent type, and to 
spread with less rapidity In Nowgong itself the disease is dying out, and there will 
probably be a considerable increase of population during the next decade, as the 
district will soon be connected by rail with the comparatively densely-peopled plains 
of Sylhet, from which it is expected that there will be considerable migration to the 
waste lands of the Assam Valley 

43 After allowing for the alterations due to transfers of territory, the popula- 
tion of Sibsagar increased by 1 17,310, or 244 per 
cent The number of persons born and censused 
in the district increased by 60, 102, or nearly 17 
per cent , immigrants from other districts de- 
creased by 4,441, or 339* per cent, and immi- 
grants from other provinces increased by 61,649, 
or 69 per cent The increase in the distnct-born 
population is most satisfactory, but must obviously 
to a considerable extent be due to the district born children of foreign women, the mean 
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itioos In number of whom in the dUtnct during the decide was 54 614, and the gfTmh of popaU 
|POpa hon In Sibsagar is best m enured by the increase in the Aiumcie cattei and indigimoai 
tribe* After miking allowance for the addition* to the Golaghat *abdirt*fon it appear* 
that these persona, who in 1891 formed 73*8 per cent. "Sf the population hare increased 
by 3°^5 a 47 or 8 6 per cent a rate of increase which teams especially satisfactory when 
compared with the decrease m the Assamese population 01 Kamrup Nowgoog, and 
Darrong Sibsagar though it ha» been freb from ktli-ix&r has not been particularly 
healthy during the decade 11 both choleta and amah poi hate been unusually prevalent 
In 1897 the pubfic health wai tniuiaally bad but, judged as a whole it raoft be 
admitted to be one of the moit flourishing districts in Auim, as at each successive 
census the population ha* shown a large increase, and 1* now 88 per cent greater than 
in 187a The diatrict contain! a Urge number of well managed tea gardens, winch 
bring both men and money Into the province and though a great part of iti prosperity 
11 due to the tea industry the native* of Asaam are alio able to hold their own, 
and are Increasing in number*. 

44 The rate of increase (a nearly equal mjorhat and Golaghat 009 and 19*9 and 
»»«.«. . _»*. * “ h ;« he *' 1 " 3* 1 . Gola *. h jL t *' fm’Jtrgt t« 

■wrumi. garden* than either of the other tubdmeoo* and ra Jor 

th e *nionnt of good land still awaiting aetllement t* not 
,“5^ t *STT‘ krge. The density per square mile 11 18a in Sibsagar 

bJwlLj Safi + 5 fl +^» ^7 10 J or hat and 55 fn Golaghat which mclnde* a large 

area of hilly country transferred from the two neighbour 
ing district*- Round Jorhat, which was the last teat of the Assam Rajas, there 
is very little land left unsettled the density In the Jorbat tahail amounting to 441 to 
the so iiare mQe which for a purely rural population most bo conude red high 

46 Tbe population of Lakbimpor increased bv 11 7,343 persons, w bra6i percent 
donng the decade 16 pec cent of tms increase 




- gjag being due to natural growth, u increase In the 

** M “ number of the district born, a per cent to fan 

migration from other districts, and o8 per cent 
to immigration from other province*. Tbi* dis- 
trict has emoyed remarkable and continuous 
prosperity At each successive census, the per 
centage of racTfase baa been over ao the present 
population is more than three times aa great as that of 187s and though the chief cause 
of the increase Is to be found m the numerous tea gardens, and m the com) mines 
and other enterprises of the Asaam Railway* and Trading Company it is satis- 
factory to see that, m this part of the valley the native* of Assam are alio 
well to the fore. The indigenous castes, which m 1891 formed 605 per cent, 
of the population have increased by 30,335 or 19 7 per cent., donng the last 
ten years, and even though a portion of this increase is In all probability due to an 
increase in the number of Immigrants from other districts there still remains an increase 
of 16 3 per cent, after making deductions on this account The number of foreigners in 
the district is very large, do less than 41 per cent, of the population having been 
born outside the province, and with then- children they form the bulk of the population, 
the person* returned under the principal indigenoaa castes m 1901 bang only 45 per 
cent, of the whole. 

46 The population of the sadr subdivision increased by 50 3 per ceoL, and that of 
North Lathnnpur by 33*7 per cent. The increase fn 
Dibragarii call* for Utile explanation as there has been a 
gTeat espanuon in the tea industry which has In its tom 
stimulated every branch of trade. North Lakhimptrr 
on the other haniL it a Tory backward tract situated 
on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, with a population 
of only terentj two to the square mDe. It is generally 

supposed to be rather unhealthy Its soil Is not particularly suitable for tea, commom 
cations are defective, and the general coodrtioiis are not such as to conduce to a rapid 
rate of progress. It u, therefore, the more satisfactory to find that there has been a 
very considerable increase in population as this apparently justifies ns In assuming that 
the population of Lower and Central Assam will agam increase when qnce It h** been 
completely freed from the terrible scourge of kaU-dsdr 

47 The population of North Cacbar has men from 1894.1 to 4081a wbch » 

, equivalent to a rate of Increase of 115*4 per cenu, bet 

irrL ° juj t hi* val roost entirely due to the fact that the A***m- 

Bengal Railway is itffl under construction, and U the persons contused by the 
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railway authorities are deducted, the population of the subdivision sinks to 20,490, Variations In 
which gives an increase . of 8 per cent. The persons censused on railway land are the popu- 
merely temporary visitors, the great majority of whom will have disappeared before 
the nest census, and it is doubtful whether even the opening of the line will 
attract population to the subdivision to any great extent, as the soil is poor, and 
does not Seem to be suitable for anything more advanced than thej/mms of the Kukis, 

Nagas, and Kachans, who are its present occupants North Cachar, although treated as 
a separate distnct in the census tables, is in reality only a subdivision of the Cachar district, 
and the variations in population cannot, therefore, be traced, as Cachar was the district 
of birth returned in the schedule, and there is nothing to show whether hills or plains 
are referred to 

48 After allowing for the large transfers of area that have taken place since 1891, the 

population of the Naga Hills increased by 5,765, or 5 9 
■no wiir» mm percent, but it is impossible to divide this increase into 

the three heads, — distnct born, immigrants from other districts, and immigrants from 
other provinces, — as no conclusions whatever can be drawn without adjusting the figures 
for 1891, and we do not know m what district the people living in the area transferred 
to Nowgong and Sibsagar were born The Naga tribes (excluding the Rengma 
Nagas, some of whom lived in the transferred area), who form 86 per cent of 
the population have, however, only increased by 4,067, or 4 8 per cent , and this can be 
taken as a fairly accurate measure of the natural increase Births and deaths 
are not recorded in the distnct, but the Deputy Commissioner reports that the 
public health has been bad, and that the rate of increase is as high as he 

expected The people on the whole are prosperous, but for some reason or other not 

prolific In Nowgong and Kamrup, where the figures are not much disturbed by 
immigration, there were on the census night 1 15 and 110 children under 5 for every 
100 named women between 15 and 40 In the.Khasi and Jamtia Hills, there were 
108 children, yet in the Naga Hills the number is only 85, though the general health there 
must certainly have been better than in Nowgong On this subject, Major Woods, 
the Deputy Commissioner, wtites as follows 

When testing the enumeration in this subdivision, I was particularly struck with the paucity 
of children House after house I visited, and found married people who had in some cases been 
married for years and no children 1 Lhoras keep as many wives as they can afford 'to, so 
possibly this may have something to do with the paucity 'of children and the decrease of the popu- 
lation The Lhota girls marry much earlier than the girls of other tribejs, this also may affect 
the population There is no infanticide, even natural children are allowed to live 

In 1897, when I visited this part of the country, I too was impressed with tire 

scarcity of children, and was amused at the explanation offered by a Naga, which was 
to the effect that the good looking women were overwhelmed with attentions from 
their male fnends, and that the ugly ones were neglected altogether, but the true expla* 
nation of their sterility has, I think, been indicated by Mr Davis, who probably knows 
the Naga better than any one living, and is of opinion that he is naturally rather 
sluggish in sexual matters, and that the hard work done by the women tends to 
prevent conception 

49 The total population of the Khasi and Jamtia Hills increased by 4,346, or 2 19 

per cent , almost the whole of this small advance 
being due to an increase in the number of the 
indigenous inhabitants Hitherto, the district has 
shown a steady growth of population, the increase 
at the last two censuses amounting to as much as 
179 and 195 per cent, and though part of 
this increase was possibly due to the greater 
accuracy of the enumeration of 1 891, as com- 
pared with its predecessors, there is no doubt that the progress of the district 
has received a temporary check The actual number of deaths attributed to the 
great earthquake of 1897 was only 916, but it had a most prejudicial effect upon the 
health of the people, as pointed out by the Deputy Commissioner in the following 
extracts from his report 

The earthquake of 1897 caused a great change in the general health and material pro- 
gress of the people it was followed by incessant rain, and, on mg to exposure, anxiety, 

want, and bad food, dysentery and fever were prevalent throughout the district during the latter 
half of 1897 and during 1898 and 1899 The orange groves in Sheila, which were the most valuable 
property of the people, were entirely destroyed by the sands brought down by the floods The 
people have not been able to recover their loss, and a great many seem in actual want As to 
the effects of the earthquake, I quote below the remarks of one of the Charge Superintendents, 

■which maj be found interesting 
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a The Rev e r e nd Dr John Robert* write* i 

h a Up to th* tltne of th eartbqn*k* the whole of the dbtrict <ni ftlriy healthy and pro*- 
peroo*, bat after tbo earthquake a most maEjuant kind of ferw wa* very p cntkuL aid hundred* 
of people died of it. This lasted for about two year*. I bare beau 1 tb* district tor do*e npoa 
thirty year* bat I oerer uw such mortality a* daring the Tear* 1898 *nd 1890. Anott^r 
featnre after tbe earthquake wa* a marked decrease In the number of birth*. Ia tia reaped 
things are righting themaelre* gradually 

The decrease m fertffity observed by Dr Roberta 11 clearly brought out by 
Table VII from which it appears that while in 1891 there were 117 children under 5 
for every 100 manned women between 15 and 40 in 100 1 there were only 108 but daring 
tbo next decade, unless we are rotted by another calamity similar to that of 1897 tbe 
population of the dial net will probably increase rapidly as In normal yean the country 
is healthy and tbe people Industnous and prosperous. 

60 Tbo population of tbe sadr subdivision has remained almost stationary tbe 
DMnMMtfMmtttir total in crease being 946 or 7 per cenL, which is more 
■Htidut than accounted for by tbe growth In SHDoog itself but In 


than accounted for by tbe growth In S bill 00 g itself but In 
tarn*. V.TW.V- Jowai there baa been an increase of 3,400 or 5 3 per cent 

fe ***' At the cenjua of 18^1 the rate of increase was higher in 

aanwic »** + **• + rr Sbtfkrng than Jowai, and this change m the contutwo of 

3«r»j _ wmi + + r* affairs is due to tbe fact that the effects of tbe earthquake 

were felt less severely rn the eastern portion of the district 

GL The population of the Gam Hilla increased by 16 704, or 13 7 per cent, the 
tw. o«* iqi, whole of this Increase bong accounted for by an 

Tikimdiuniw _ nun increase in the number of persons bom in tbe 
district, tbe increase m tbe immigrant* from other 
T parts of Assam bang more than counterbalanced 
v»»uwc»-TwiJ^«ji4d4* - +w.m ut by tbe decrease in tbe number of immigrant* 

+ “ from other provinces. Tbe greater part of tbe 

_ tjm + increase has occurred In the plsini manzas, where 


an increase of 35 3 per cent. In the hills the population has increased by 74 per 
cent . a figure winch corresponds closely with tbe increase amongst the Garos, 
who {orm 75 per cent of the population, and Is rather less than tbe ratio of 

increase amongst those who speak tbe Giro language (io*a per cent') Tbo 

natural growth of the population, 13 7 per cent is very considerable, but I am Inclined 
to doubt tbe correctness of this figure, as, If tbe Garos and Native Christians, who 
are presumably all indigenous to the district, are deducted from tbo indigenous 
population, there only remain 17,477 district bom, amongst whom we are asked to 
behove that there has been an increase of 5 373 persons, as tbo Garos have only 

increased bv 1 1 6*6. Such an increase is on the face of it most improbable and 

I am inclined to agree with tbe Deputy Commlsriooer who has formed tbe opinion 
on other grounds, that tbe coosn* of 1891 m tbe plains mauzas was not exhaustive, 
an opinion to which tbo very high rate of increase lend* some support. Tbe 
only other explanation possible is that personj bora in other provinces have been 
returned as bora in tbe district, bat there is do reason to doubt tbe figures for 
immigrants from other districts, who have increased by 40 per cent, ana it does 
cot seem probable that mistakes would be made m tbe one case and not in tbe 
other The actual increase in tbe indigenous population is probably about 10 
per ceoL, which in a district which has the reputation of extreme unheal tnlness must 
be considered satisfactory 

The Garos, however according to tbe Deputy Commissioner enjoy a considerable 
measure of prosperity They are m all probability partially immune to malaria, and 
as they art no longer dea mated by kaU- 4 sir there Is not bung to prevent a steady 
growth in tbar numbers, 

62 - Manipur was censured in 1891. bet the papers were destroyed in the rising, and 

T • ■ niu . y.-i-., tbe Luinal Hills were censured for the first time bat March, 
so it is not possible to ascertain the growth of the pope la 
tion in the last decade. Between 1 83 1 and 1901 the population of Manipur 
increased by 63,395 OT per cent This increase must be due either to natural 

growth or increased accuracy of enumeration, aa there is practically no l rn migration 
to Manipur the State bom forming nearly 99 pa cent, of the total population. 

63 . After considering the history and constitution of the different districts, we are now 

Ia * position to understand the cacse# which ha re affected 

tbe growth of population hs tbo province during the Isst 
decade Tbe population of Assam (excluding Manipcr and Lushal) has increased by 
Msbmi VI aad V(l k*n alor* W* tilaufUm hum. 


the popalation has nsen from 37 507* to 37 341 
ho hills the population has increased by 7 4 pa 
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325,776, or 5 99 per cent , but the number of persons born in the province has 
increased by 67,200, or 1 36 per cent , while immigrants from other provinces have in- 
creased by 50 85 per cent , and now form nearly 13 per cent of the total population 
It is unnecessary for us to consider here either where the immigrants come from or 
to what districts they go, as this branch of the subject will be dealt with in the next 
chapter, and the point which I have endeavoured to bring out in the preceding paragraphs 
is the changes that have taken place in the indigenous population I have shown that in 
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Sylhet and Goalpara there is verv little natural 
growth, that in Kamrup and Darrang there has 
been a serious decrease amongst the Assamese, 
which in Nowgong might without exaggeration be 
characterised as appalling, while in Sibsagar there has 
been a fair and m Lakhimpur a most satisfactory growth in the indigenous popula- 
tion In the Assam range there has been a substantial increase, except m the 
Khasi and Jamtia Hills, but the number of persons censused is too small to materially 
affect the general result 

For a province so sparsely peopled as is Assam, it cannot be denied that these 
figures are most unsatisfactory, but it must be borne m mind that decreases in population 
are not peculiar to this province There has been a decrease of nearly a million 
and a half in the population of the Bombay presidency during the last decade, and if 
this comparison be rejected on the ground that this portion of the Empire has been 
visited by famine and plague, we can find precedents at our very doors The Kuch Behar 
State has shown a decrease at each of the two last censuses, and in 1891 five districts 
in Bengal returned a smaller number of inhabitants than they had done ten years before, 
though the period was one of normal prosperity The same can be said of the North- 
Western Provinces, where the population of a whole division decreased between 1881- 
1891 by 13 per cent 

I do not, however, believe that under normal conditions the population of Assam 
would advance at the slow rate which has been maintained during the last decade 
In 1897 a species of ‘death wave’ seemed to pass over the province, and in parts of 
Sylhet, and Central and Lower Assam, an abnormal mortality was unfortunately not 
confined to this year alone It is probable that the north bank of the Brahmaputra is 
not as healthy as Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, and the Kachans who live on the 
grassy plains near the outer ranges of the Himalayas are S3id to be constitutionally 
a short-lived race, but if the Assamese can increase rapidly at the upper end of the vallev, 
it is only reasonable to suppose that when kald-dzdr has finally disappeared, they will 
at any rate stop decreasing in Kamrup, Darrang and Nowgong The stagnation in 
Sylhet is due to special causes, and with their removal, the people will presumably 
revert to a more normal rate of increase , but it is, I think, open to doubt whether in 
certain parts of Assam, eg, Goalpara, Kamrup and Darrang, the conditions of life are 
ever such as to be conducive to a rapid growth of the population 

54 It may perhaps be thought that the last enumeration has not been as accurate 

as its predecessor, ’and that the low rate of increase is 

Acouraoy of the enumeration , ,, 1 , , , ' , . . _ , , ry, 

partially due to this cause, but this is not the case 1 he 
three districts in the province in which the census figures are most likely to arouse 
suspicion are Nov gong, Kamrup and Sylhet In Nowgong and Kamrup, the decrease 
in population is accompanied by a proportionate decrease in land revenue, and in both 
of these districts, if foreigners be excluded, the number of women exceeds the number of 
men — a fact which in India is generally, and I think rightly, supposed to be an indication 
of a very accurate enumeration The same holds good, though in a modified degree, 
of Sylhet, as, in the two subdivisions where there has been a decrease in the general 
population, the proportion of women is very considerably above the average for the 
whole district Lastly, we have the vital returns, which, though not accurate, possess a 
certain relative value of their own I have already shown how fully they confirm the 
figures for the Sylhet subdivisions, and we find much the same m Assam Population 
has increased in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, and the recorded birth and death-rate are 
about equal, whereas in Kamrup, Darrang, and more especially Nowgong, there is a 
large excess of deaths, the death-rate in the latter district rising to 45 per mille on 
the mean population, as compared with a birth-rate of 25 per mille 

65 When considering the variation in the population, 1 have made but little reference 

to the returns of vital occurrences, and before concluding 
this chapter, it would be as well to explain why I have not 
thought it necessary to do so In Assam, the registra- 
tion of births and deaths is only compulsory in municipalities, places to which Act IV 


Syatom undor xvhtch vital Rtatis 
tics arc coll 00 tod. 
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Jem in (B C ) of 1873 has been extended and on tea-garden* The tea-garden population 
popo-at the tune of the cenauawai 657,13 1, *nd aa to as Act I cooHes arc concerned, the 
“* mortality ret arm are m all probability fairly correct as the Act I cooGe, when once be 
hai come upon the garden book* moat be accounted for in acme way or another in the 
ataiementi submitted to Government. Equal reliance fcannoL boweTer be placed upon 
the figures for non Act coohea, while the birth rate recorded on the plantations 1* 
notononily incorrect^ infanta Vbo die within a few moot hi of their birth Derag uinally 
omitted from the registers. The population of the other areas In which regi *t ration 
u compulsory U ao small, that it baa no effect upon the provincial total, bnt eren ra 
these places, in apitc of the penal pnonaloni of the Act the record u far from complete. 

In the fire upper distneta of the Atiam Valley the return* are submitted by the 
g Honiara or village headman to the man dal of hi* circle, to whom In theory at any 
rate, he makes a verbal report twice in every month. Were this a matter at practice, 
and not of theory only the returns would be fairly correct as though the gaonkurt 
IS, as a rule, unable to read or write he would hare do difficulty 10 calling to mrnd 
the number of births and deaths that had taken place in hi* village daring the previous 
fortnight but, as a matter of fact, these reports are submitted at much longer intervals. 
This of course is an infraction of the rules but aa the g to* 6am Is an unpaid servant of 
Government, tbe only way of punishing him for neglect of duty is by calling bra 
in to headquarters to explain his conduct, or by depriving him of an appointment to 
which he in marry cases does not attach any particular value. Tbe system thus 
suffers from the serious disqualification of baring as a foundation an illiterate person 
of unbonnei t-fike habits whom there are no legal means of punishing for disobedience of 
orders. Every month the mandal sends in the return for his circle to the tahiOdar or 
mauradar who lubcmt* a consolidated report fur tbe area under ho charge to the head- 
quarters of the subdivision in which it is situated. These reports are then compiled 
mto a return for tbe district which is submitted for tbe examination of tbe Deputy 
Commissioner and the Cml Surgeon. 

The returns are tested on the spot as occasion offers by the poEce and the revenue 
and vaccination staff, but tho amount of testing that it is poisibla to do is so imall 
in comparison with the total mass that the fear of detection has but little influence 
upon toe mandal* who are not as a class particularly amenable to any kind of dbci 
pime, and tbe result 1* that a large proportion of deaths and a still larger propor- 
tion of birth* go unrecorded Column a of Subsidiary Table V has been filled up by 
adding to the population of 1P01 the number of immigrants as shown by tbe Imtmgra 
toon Reports and deducting the number by which the deaths during tbe la»t ten years 
exceed the births, or adding the number by which tbe births exceed tho death* This 
statement shows that assuming that births and deaths are recorded with equal 
accuracy 9000 deaths were omitted in Karornp 14,000 ra Darrang and 4s 000 ra 
Nowgong, but as it is practically certain that more births are overlooked than deaths, 
it is obvlont that the number of deaths omitted u considerably larger than the number 
shown ra the statement. To take another test of the accuracy of tbe ret arm, tbe 
deaths recorded in Nowgong give a death rate on the mean population for the last 
ten yoara, of 44 9 per mule. Had tin* been tbe actual death rate dunng tbe decade 
there would ra all probability have been a satisfactory fn create in tbe population where- 
as, as a matter of fact tbe indigenous castes and tnbea decreased by 31 5 per cent 
and h is plain that tbe deaths recorded give no indication of the actual death-rate. 

In Goalpara tbe statistics are reported to the poEce by tbe village ftnekayoit in 
writing, and nere tbe returns are much more refiablo than in Assam Proper as though 
both bin hi and deaths are omitted they are omitted ^n fairly equal proportions In 
Sylhet and Cachar tbe reports are submitted verbally by tbe village chaukfdars, 
but tbe proportion of immigrants ts to large, that it is not possible even to make tn 
estimate of tbe accuracy of the system Subsidiary Table V would suggest that a 
largo number of deaths are omitted, and this 1* almost certamly tbe case, but a portion 
of tbe difference between the two sets of figures may be due to foreigners leaving tbe 
district — a movement upon which it is impossible to throw any Eght from tbe Census 
Table*. 

66. The statement m tbe margin shows tbe birth and death rate per mills for each 
plains district worked oat on the mean population of the 
decade. Everywhere the rates recorded are considerably 
in defect of those which most actually exist, but they 
reach the height of inaccuracy In Lakhimpur and Sb- 
aagar where, with a rapidly-increasing population tbe birth 
rate stands at 35 and 94 per m 31 e I 
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Practically, no attempt is made to record vital statistics in the hills, and it is 
obvious that, even in the plains, the returns can never be accurate as long as they are 
recorded by a purely voluntary agency, over which there is little or no control 

57 I have already referred to the growth or decay of the indigenous population of 
, . , each district, and it only remains to consider the Assamese 

people as a whole In 1891 the castes and tnbes for which 
details will be found in Subsidiary Table III, numbered 1,608,257 m the five upper dis- 
tricts of the valley, and formed nearly 80 per cent of the total population, but during 
the last ten years they have been dying out, and the decrease amongst the Assamese 
amounts to no less than 6 4 per cent This decay of what in many ways is a most 
interesting people cannot but be regarded with profound regret both by the Assamese 
themselves, and by the foreigners who have lived amongst them, and it is to be hoped 
that during the next decade the specially adverse circumstances under which they 
have been labouring will disappear, and that with their removal the numbers of the 
Assamese will again increase 
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SUBSIDIARY 1 ABLE III 

Indigenous castes and tribes 


Indigenous Castes 


Abor 

Ahom 

Alton 

Assamese 

Barna Brahman 

Bona 1 

Brahman 

Chutiya 

Dafla 

Doaou 

Dom (Nadiyul) 

Gannk 

Garo 

Hart (Bnttial Bania) 

Hina 

Hojai 

Tugi (Tanti) 

Kachan 

Kaibartta 

Kalita 

Kayastha 

Kewat (Mahesya Vaisya) 

Khamti 

Koch 

Lalung 

Mahafia 

Matak 

Mech 

Mikir 

Min 

Mis hail 

Moran 

Moria 

Mukhi 
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Nat 

Nora 

Patia 

Phakial 

Rabha 

Rojbansi 

Salai 

Shaha (Snnn) 

Shan 

Singpho ». 
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Tokar 

lotla 

Tuning 


Total 


traasfcr of area 
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NOWGONG 
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3 
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94 
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14 

— 
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969 
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4* 

33 
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3 7S6 

+ 

218 
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24.738 

23*145 

— 
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4,74i 

6 432 

+ 
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6,115 

— 

1,315 

1.036 

713 

— 

333 

3,546 

3 533 

— 

13 

10,468 

6,663 

— 
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347 

347 







14,826 

jo, 518 

— 

4,3c8 

7 9S8 

10 782 

+ 

2,794 

26,223 

18,887 

— 

7,336 

5,967 

6,048 

+ 

81 

8,121 

6 S 46 

— • 
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137 

— 

211 

5,800 

5 144 

— . 

656 

617 

547 

— 

70 
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— 

82 

3 7=5 
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— » 
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— 
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— 

35 1 

4,49 1 
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— 

42S 
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— 
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1,256 

EqS 

— 

35S 









3 6„7 

166 

— 

3.471 

17,484 

17.6*9 

+ 

135 

10,957 

so, 414 

+ 

457 

22 076 

15 624 

— 

6,45= 

94,983 

93 104 

— 

3,879 

66,5^8 

63,2 6 

— 

3,302 

12,514 
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— 
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22 468 
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246 

3S7 

+ 
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— 
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Sibsagar 
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Darrang 
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Nowgong 
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90 
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Lushai Hills 
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Kamrup 
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17 
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Madras 
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Rewa 

aajputana ~ 
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CHAPTER III 

birth place 

68 I bavu already reared ^ 

into Assam, « wlhou, do.ng o t would t ^ ^ a , that staf of the 
variation that had taken place in i the in J V p ded that he was a toreigner, 

proceedings the actual .birth place * of g . er P would have been to some extent 

"dt;t enquiry^ th* provmceor country tnwhtch ^ firs, saw 

provmce, ,t ,s a matter^ some mterest to ascertam the eo„„,r.es 
tom wtehtheyctorne^ber of immlgnnts , s „ 5 ,8 44 and the percentage born tn each 

provinces from which immurront* 0 f the great ' exporting ’ provinces is shown 
oomo Statement in the margin Nearly 6 S per cent of the 

SS whole come from the neighbouring province of Bengal, 

^western pro “1 percent from the North-Western Provinces, and IO 8 

£ W - J? per C ent from the Central Provinces, but no other single 

SSSV- " I prormce or State sends as many as 3 per cent ol the total 

Total - 1 22 i 1 

60 Bengal sends just over half a nteXSl^hm p3cet‘ ’the ««d mate- 

of the remainder Broadly speaking, these^m ^ ^ Qther educated men who have 
are of course a certain proportio their total number is but small, and t 

come in search of employment to Assa coolies or agncu u u nsts who have 

great majority of immigrants are eith g name d ckss W ,U obviously be found 

crossed the frontier in search of le ns who are censused in large 

in greatest force in Sylhet and Gogp « d ^ m the border districts, may, as a 
numbers in Lakh.mpur, Sibsagar or Dat e W ill clearly show the way in which 
rule, be assumed to be cool.es The follow^ ^ 1S brought out in the census 

the difference betw een the wo persons censused in Darrang, f agar 

tables No less than 69,323 ° P Lohardaga, whereas in Goalpara there we 

Lakhimput returned them but . place as lute d.stncts between them 

only 284 immigrants from this district there wefe ^ perS ons bor n in this 

only contained 161 natives o Bangpur, t 13 obvious that we shall not be far wrong if 

district and censused in Goalpara .and d coolies, and natives of Rangpur 

top assume that natives of Lohardaga naears that immigrants from Chota Nagpur, 
cultivators By applying this P na £ ip a ’ come PP p t o tea gardens, while those from Dacca 

Burdwan, Patna, Bhagalpur and ^ a P e cuUlV ators, cl u erl ^ s and or 

Raishahi, Chittagong and the rr y q{ tbe w hole, the latter 80,958, or 16 

former class dumber 420,785, or 3 JP ^ c00 hes come are Lohardaga (91,794), 
per cent The principal districts while persons other than coolies are most 

Manbhum (69, 7 * 8 ), and Hazanbagb (6 | ^ Dacca and Tipperah 

Ths other main provinces. being ^wnLshlveslnt us 84* 70 men and 

with 8,6 77 , being next on the hst The oen dlstncts of B.laspur and Jubbulpore, 

iiomen, over 40,000 of whom were Jj™ there were 2 .1,571 , nearly 18,000 

and over 9,000 in Sambalpur , wM^ ^ Qanjam The on j y othe r provinces of India 
of whom came Pom the single , p b and Bomba y, which were returned by 6,214 
calling for special mention are he Pun b w ere attracted t0 the province by the 

and 1,407 persons, respectively, most 
' Assam-Bengal Railway 
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6B- I hive already shown that more than threo-fourths of t be emigrant! from Bengal 
wih Ttki tuiruH were ongloally brought op to tbe tea plantations of the 
" “ province, and we probably ihould not be far wrong In 

classifying as garden coolies all persons born m the North Western Provinces tbe 
Central Pro vin cos, Madras and Rewa,* Some of these people no doubt hi to come to 
Assam as clerks or traders, bot the number cannot be large, and m all probability Is fully 
counterbalanced by cootie immigrants from places other than those specified above, f 
If this assumption is correct no less than 645 000 1 or 83 per ccnL, of tbe 
foreigners in Assam were brought up to the province as garden coolies though, as will be 
shown later 00 a considerable proportion nave since been absorbed into the general 
population The natives of Nepal of whom there are 31^47 are either serving m tbe 
Gurkha regiments and Military Police battalions, or are earning their living as herdsmen, 
and m some cases as cultivators, while the emigrants from Rajpatana are the shrewd 
Marwari merchants who have monopolised tbe trado of the Brahmaputra Valley 
Turning to the Asiatic countries beyond India, we find that, if we leave Nepal out of 
consideration the largest number of immigrants come from Afghanistan 1 101 j 
Burma, 1 666 j Bhutan 9195 and Baluchistan, 65c The Kabulis are the great pedlars 
of tbe province and come np every year with loads of piece-goods, dried fruits and 
similar articles winch they hawk about through the villages and tea gardens ."but those 
who were censused in the North Cschar HEUs were probably all working on too railway 
and tbe same bolds good of the natives of Baluchistan The Bhatanese are temporary 
visitors, who only come down from their hills In the cold weather to trade, and the great 
majority of tbe emigrants from Burma are cultivators, who have moved from the Chin 
into the Luahai Hills. The total number of Europeans was 1 340 of whom 844 wire 
bom in England a6 in Wales 319 m Scotland, and 98 in Ireland bat these 1.387 
persons do not represent the total Dumber of tbe Bn tub, many of whom were bom 
outside the British Isles 

68. The statement in the margin shows tbe distribution of the Immigrants from the 
*■ ' rn — •• *» ^ ottr c bief provinces between the Brahmaputra and Surma 
**■ “sSTHtw** a/ljJuL. Valleys The majonty of the natives of the North Western 

°— T" T ~ Provinces go to Svlbet and Cachar as they do not thrive 

in Assam Proper but the Brahmaputra Valley absorbs the 
greater number of the immigrants from Bengal and the 
Central Provinces while Madras is hid 7 evenly divided 
between the two divisions. 
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64 Subsidiary Table III appended to this chapter showa that tbe foreign bom po- 

__,w. pa la ti on has increased by 265 173 or 5 1 •g per cent during 

tbe last ten years. The number of persons born in Bengal 
and censused m Assam has increased by 85,516 or >04 per cent but tbe most striking 
feature in the return Is the enormous development fa immigration from tbe Central- 
Provinces- In 1891 there were only 3 844 nab res of tbq^e provinces censused fa Assam, 
but tbe number his now risen to 84,170. Immigrants from the North Western Provinces 
have also increased bysai per ccnL, and those from Madras have more than doubled. 
There is a great increase fa the number of natives of Rajputana, and as almost tbe whole 
business of tbe Brahmaputra Valley is m the bands of these Marwari merchants, tbe 
local distribution indicate* clearly the effect of the tea fad us try upon trade fa general. 
Gaulish contains an important barsr and Is tbe centre of the mustard trade fa Lower 
Assam but tbe number of natives of Rajputana m Kamrup has only Increased by a88 
during tbe last ten years whereas fa the three great tea districts — Darrang So sagar 
and Lakhimpur — the figures have risen from a 617 to 5 957 

Thirty two per cent of the total increase fa Immigration is due to Bengal 30 per 
cent- to the Central Provinces and 19 per cent, to tbe North Western Provinces, 
after winch there is a large drop to Madras (4 per cent) 

06 . Subsidiary Table 111 shows that ont of every 1 coo persons censused ro 
Assam on March 1st 1901 no less than is6 were bom outside 
«r »" <nw w mm its boundaries a proportion which is higher than that for any 
province m India in 1891 except Lower Burma (109) end 
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I is very much in excess of that for the whole of India in that year (32). As I have Birth place 
already explained, the tea industry is mainly responsible for this influx of population, 
which has grown in volume at each successive census, the proportion of foreigners m 
1891 being only 93, and in 1881, 57 , but there are indications which suggest that the tide 
has now reached the flood, and it does not seem likely that the proportion of foreigners 
J will increase very largely during the next few years Since 1891, tbe area under tea 
in Assam has increased by 46 per -cent , with the natural result that there has been 
j a senous fall in prices, and a diminution of profits, and no great development of the 
industry is to be expected, at any rate m the near future The proportion of foreigners 
J (persons born outside the province) is highest in Laklnmpur, where they form no less 

I than 41 per cent of the population, Sibsagar and Darrang (25 per cent ), and 

Cachar (24 percent), and all of these districts contain a large number of gardens 
Sylhet, though it is an important centre of the tea industry, which has imported 
into the district oyer 141,000 persons of the coolie class during the last ten 
years, and, though it receives a considerable number of immigrants from Mymensingh, 

Tipperah and Dacca, has such a large indigenous population that foreigners 
only form 7 per cent of the total , whereas in Goalpara, where the immigrants are 
all of the cultivating class, the proportion is as high as 9 per cent In Kamrup, there 
1 are but few tea gardens, and little or no immigration of Bengali cultivators, with the 

! result that 98 per cent ot the people censused there were indigenous to the pro 

! vince, and the same proportion is found in the Naga and Khasi and Jamtia Hills, while m 

Manipur foreigners form less than 1 per cent of the total population 

As compared with the important question of immigration from outside, the move- 
; ments of the population within the province are of little interest The Cachar plains 
have the largest proportion of immigrants from other districts, as they form as much as 
6 per cent of the total population , in Darrang they are 5, and in Lakhimpur 4 
per cent In Kamrup and Sylhet, they are less than 1 per cent of the whole, and 
| m Nowgong less than 2 The causes which produce these varying results will be 

1 discussed later on, and it only remains to consider the population from the point of view 

I of the district born, for which figures are also available in Statement I 

Leaving North Cachar out of consideration, it appears that the proportion of 
persons born and censused m'the district is lowest where the effect of the tea industry 
is most pronounced In Lakhimpur, the rate is as low as 55 per cent , in Sibsagar* and 
the Cachar plains it is 69, in Darrang 70, but in Sylhet and Kamrup, for reasons which 
1 have been already given, it is as high as 92 and 97 In the hill districts, there is little 

1 movement of population, and m no district is it below 90, while in the Khasi and Jamtia 

Hills it rises to 96 per cent 

| 66 The total number of persons who are estimated to have originally come to 

Assam to work on tea gardens is 645,000, and it is 
interesting to trace the extent to which they are being 
absorbed into the genera! population I have accordingly 
compiled totals for persons born in the coolie-exportin^ 
provinces, and censused in the villages, as distinct from 
the towns, gardens, and railway works, of seven out of 
the eight plains districts I have omitted towns and 
railways, as, though coolies undoubtedly drift to these places, 
they also contain a certain number of immigrants who have 
come to Assam for trade or other purposes , but in rural areas there are practically no 
foreigners other than eA>cooles or cultivators, — and we are fairly safe, I think, m assuming 
that the last-named clasi only come from the four divisions of Bengal which 
> have been omitted from the sstatement in the margin The total number is 121,368, 

' and, as Mr Gait calculated t hat there were 97,1 13 such persons in the whole province in 

1891, it is evident that during the last ten years there has been an increase of at least a 
quarter of a lakh in the number of those who came to Assam as coolies and settled down 
' as cultivators This does not of course represent the total extent to which the tea industry 
is colonizing the province, as the children of these persons have to be taken into consider- 
1 ation, and it must also be borne in mind that merely to fill the vacancies caused by death 
and to keep the figures at the level of 1 891 would require an annual exodus of about 
4,000 persons from the gardens , so that, assuming that the total increase w-as 
distributed equally over the ten years, the number of persons w r ho must have passed 
! every year from the gardens to the ullages is no less than 7,000, Ihese figures 
are confirmed by the returns showing the land held by CA-garden coolies compiled by the 
revenue department, which show m the Assam Valley alone an average increase during 
the last ten yearsf of a little over 5,000 acres a year The proportion of 

* Had it not been for transfers of territory, tbe positions of Sibsagar and Darrang would have been reversed 
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foreign bom «-g*rdcn coolies amongst the villageri is becoming very appreciable. 
In Sibsagsr tn spito of a considerable Aasamere population they form nearly 7 per 
cent in Teipur sadr they are 13 and m the Lakhlmpur district Dearly 15 per cent, of 
the Tillage population 

67 Subsidiary Table IV shows the proportion of the sexes amongst lmrmgrmnts. 
scm The proportion of women coming from the Central 

Pronnces is posit irdy larger than that of men there being 
I 054 of the former to every 1,000 of the Utter hat there is a considerable prepon 
derance of the female sex in the country from which they come. From Rcwi (967) 


Madras (§91) and Bengal (819) the proportion is fairly* even, but from the North 
io) wrier 


Western Provinces f66o) where women are in a minority it is low Very few women 
coroe from Nepal the Paojab Rajputana, and Bombay bat the natives of these places 
are for the most part temporary visitors who leave their wires and children in the 
homes to wbicb like the English they hope to return at the conclaswn of their 
service. 

68 The annexed diagram shows the gain and loss to each district by Inter-district 

- . _ - . ... . . migration which, in companion with the reafly important 

question of emigration from outside the province, 19 of but 


fit tie interest, and can be dismissed in a few paragraphs. 

69 Cachar including North Cachar sends out 7 159 enngrantSj and receives 
38 988 the net gain being a i.s 20. The majonty of emigrants 
go to Sylhet and the Naga HUfs and are no donbt culti- 
vators who move their homes across the district boundary and the same, presumably 
bolds good ol the Immigrants the great majority of whom come from the .neighbouring 


diftnet^of S^fbet (35 971) and the State of Manipur 


70 Sylhet loses *3,587 pereons, receiving 5 371 Immigrants in pUce of the 38 858 
emigrants sent to other parts 01 the province. As, however 

this district Is the most densely peopled in Assam, It is only 
natural that it should lose by mter-distnct migration Almost the wbolo of it is earned 
on whb Cachar though there is -a certain amount of movement across the Khan and 
Janma HDls boundary and Sylheta who make good clerk* and are enterprising traders, 
are found though 10 small numbers, in most of the districts of the province. 

71 Goal para is another district that loses by mter-distnct transfers, the emigrants 

Btf exceeding the immigrants by 7.293. Nearly all the immi 

” grants come from Kamrup (4,891) and the Garo Hilts 

(s 183). and tbe Utter district absorbs more than half the emigrants (7933) the 
remainder having either crossed tbe boundary into Kamrup or gone up the valley to 
seek for work on tea gardens. In 1891 tbe result of hiter-di strict transfers between 
Kamrup and Goa! para was in favour of the former district, but owing to tbe damage 
done by floods m Barpcta, the positions have now been completely reversed. 

72 Kamrup loses nearly as heavily as Sylbet by emigration as it only receives 

T 3 flos persona in place of the 05 835 ccnxused In other parts 

of the province. Tbe great majonty of the immigrants 
come from Goal para, Nowgong and Darrang, while tbe emigrants go to Goal para as 
cultivators and to the four npper districts partly as ordinary rdtjtfs and pirtly to work 
00 tea gardens. The number of persons bora in Kamrup and censured In other dis 
tncta is 50 per cent, greater than in l 8 gt but tbe conditions of tbe district have been 
such that it is a matter for surprise that tbe increase In emigration has not been even 


greater 

73 . Darrang gains 13,182 persons, as- very few people leave tbe district and there 
has been considerable immigration from Kamrup (7 *60). 
Nowgong (5,378) and over 1 aoo people have crossed 
the nver from Sthsagar Judging from the disproportion between the sexes, about 
4,000 of the persons who have come from Kamrup are Kachan coolies, working on 
tea gardens, but tbe rest of tbe immigrants are probably ordinary rttfsix The 
emigration from the Kachari manxas of Mangaldai i* less than I should hare expected, 
only 1 333 persons born tn Darrang being contused m Sibsapax and Lakhimpur and it 
Is evident that coolies have no difficulty in getting employment b their own district, 
74 - Nowgong, as is natural, loses considerably by interdistrict transfers, tbe 
_ emigrants (15,257) standing to tbe immigrants in tbe 

proportion of nearly three to one. Mott of tbe immigrants 
have come from Kamrup and Goal para, and are presumably temporary visitors, working 
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on tea gardens, as it is difficult to understand why any one should voluntarily go and Birth place, 
settle in this much afflicted district , though the desire to leave its fever-stricken 
villages which evidently inspired the 5,278 persons who moved across the river to 
Darrang, and the 7,208 people who entered Sibsagar is guite comprehensible The 
increase in migration to the latter district is very considerable, and in view of the 
contagious character of kald-Azdr- can hardly be regarded with equanimity by the local 
authorities , but 1 am inclined to think that a large number of the persons shown as 
born in Nowgong and censused in Sibsagar have not really moved their homes at all, 
but were living in the area transferred from the Naga Hills to that distnct 

75 It is not possible to show with absolute accuracy the results of interdistnct 

sibso r migration upon this distnct, as a certain proportion of the 

81 inhabitants of the area transferred from the Naga Hills 

and Nowgong have apparently, whether rightly or wrongly, returned themselves as born 
in Sibsagar The total number of emigrants is 8,762, seven-eighths of whom go to 
the neighbouring districts of Lakhimpur and Darrang, where the density of population 
to the square mile is much lower than in the Sadr and Jorhat subdivisions 

76 Lakhimpur is a sparsely-populated and very progressive distnct, and, as is natu- 

ral, the immigrants largely exceed the emigrants in numbers 
Lfl.fciiimp'ar Most of the latter are cultivators who have crossed the 

boundary into Sibsagar, but the result of the migration between these two districts is 
very much in favour of the more easterly of the two The immigrants come for the 
most part from Sibsagar (6,730), and Kamrup (3,623), the great majority of the latter 
beitig no doubt Kachan coolies working on tea gardens 

77 There is very little movement into or out of the hills A few settlers from 

Mahipur have entered the Lushai country, and Sylhetand 
■no mil Districts the Khasi Hills have exchanged a few hundred persons, but 

the only district where migration has gone on to any appreciable extent is the Garo 
Hills, where over 10,000 persons have crossed the boundary between that distnct 
and Goalpara, the net results of the transfer being largely m favour of the Garo Hills 

78 The statement in the margin shows the number of persons bom in Assam and 

censused in the vanous Provinces and States from which 
returns have been received The total number of emigrants 
is 51,3^5, as compared with 43,611 in 1891, so that there 
has been but little increase in emigration dunngthe decade 
Bengal has absorbed 94 per cent of the whole, and the 
immense majonty of these persons were born in Sylhet and 
poalpara and censused in the neighbouring districts of 
Mymensingh, Tipperah, Hill Tipperah and Kuch Behar 
They thus belong rather to the category of inter-district 
than inter-provincial migrants, and have probably only 
moved a short distance from their former homes Only 
195 persons born in Assam were censused in the Chota 
Nagpur division, — a fact which suggests that the proportion 
of garden coolies who return to their native villages is small, as otherwise we should find 
in these districts a considerable number of children who bad been bom in this province 
and accompanied their parents back to Bengal Calcutta contained 2,630 natives of 
Assam, — a number which, considenng all the circumstances, is certainly no larger than 
one would expect 
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CHAPTER IV 

RELIGION 

79 In .8oi the schedule form contained a separate column for sect bat the Religion. 
? ’ information obtained was thought to be so unreliable that no 

[nibrm&tion recorded at ttio census atternpt wa s made to tabulate the figures returned At the 

taghl ta»Kob^m(Sli”L“or"3) 0 fo record all -Ce but to abstract those 

JSSSSsss 

-« as the Vaish- 

" m 80 I ~ whe.be, can 

DiiBcuitios of the rotnm dear and intelligible account of the faith that is m ^tnem ,, 

and the accuracy of the tables would probably have been in ^ e ^ per Assam, the distmc- 
persons shown as Hindus, and nothing more, been la g Marked and a native 

Sons between Sakusn, and Va.shnat.sm are not very d |arly v ™ r S as are reality 
gentleman m Sibsagar goes so far as to assert that the Assamese v ats a {orm 

more Saktas than Vaishnavas, as they not unfrequent ly m ge ]){e was sacre d A 

of worship strictly prohibited by the reformer Chaitanva • ^ val ] eys there 

similar laxity in practice is said to prevail iti parts of Sy , . addicted, to the 

, a large infant popnlat.on of the coo he 

consumption of liquor and of meat Inese persui .... t he enumerators 

sect to which the? belonged, and [I found a certain tendency ^ St & ^\ nter ^ 
to make the eating of meat the shibboleth of the Sak P u ’ tQ t ^ at moment 

meat-eaters under that head, though the persons «>nce M i 0 u r dain was that he 

been as ignorant of the fact that they were Saktis ts as M Jou y ^ test 

talked prose In the case of the converted hill tribe nroselytizing agency m 

w a s even more unsatisfactory The Gosains, who are fL.ghnavite creel, but their 
Assam Proper, are almost all of them ac dherents ™ and nce-beer, 
converts have for generations been accustomed to , frequently the victor, 

which they cannot abandon without a struggle in which the tehisrxeq™ \ Q the diet 
To enter these persons as Saktists, because they from time to Jtime « m aU cases 

of their ancestors, is obviously incorrect, and it wo orthodox members of that 

they had been returned as Hindus, unspecifie y but t h e instructions 

community would no doubt be disposed to deny em , ’ s t0 ]d to accept the 
issued did not allow the enumerator any discretion who declared them- 

srr^xr, - ^ h “ b,u,y ° f tl,e ,erm 

Sh 8i e Assam is probably best known to the Hm*j 1 p°dll t nct lilcted Vuh P .be 
..... =»f sl ’ nne , s lhe St Of Hmdmsm concerns itself 

sakusm. Saktist religion , j according to a text of the 

with the procreative force as manifested in te e > ’ f a na ked woman,* 

Tantras, the most acceptable form of. worship is the adoratm ^ tnangular plate of 

though substitutes can, if necessary, be foun , , Saktists are divided mto 

brass or copper, or m a tnangle painted on a PP g tQ the deity, Bamachans, 
the Dakshinachans, or moderates, who do t ^hose worship compnses the 

who offer wine and meat, and the : Kaulas, or e. , “ ’ fertility), intoxicating liquor, 

fivefold makara,ie, flesh, fish (the emblemofovariantert.ntyj , o{ ^ Saktist 

sexual intercourse, and mystical gesticulations + One expian 

• Or, according to another translation, - a urgm svho has not yet attamed puberty.” 
t Or, according to another_translation, “ fried articles of oo 
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Igicn. doctrines n that the lust* of the flesh prevent communion with God and that the best 
way to overcome them i*-to mdnlge them to satiety This theory is. however opposed 
to the general experience of life, and even assuming that the pnnntive desires can be 
lolled by excessive indulgence the worn-out debauchee who is the result can hardly be 
considered an admirable object either from the physical or spiritual point of new Those 

who are not Hindu* would be more di»poied to accept the explanation of Baba 
Jogeadra Nath Bhattacharyya, U.A D t~, President of the College of Pandit* Nachya, 
who suggests that the Tantnc religion was inverted to justify the habit of dnnking which 
prevailed rmongst Brahmans and to enable them to compete with the secular courtiers 
in the struggle Tor the favour of the King* The apologists of Hinduism however 
pat forwardas an alternative explanation that it* teachers, realising that the prim tire 
desire* can be controlled bat cannot be eradicated associated tbmr gratification with 
religious worship with the object of restraining them as far as possible, and the close 
connection between religion indlhe most everyday incidents of Hmda life leads a 
certain amount of support to this theory 

Babu Padmanatn Bhattacharyya Bldyabinod ua, has supplied me with the follow 
bg orthodox view of the origin of the religion j but it is obvioas that evdn though tbc 
Intentions of the original founders of the creed may have been good, there is great risk 
of laxity and corruption creeping in to such a form of worship « 

As to the origin of th T ntru It Is said that, as Vcdlc rites were hi fflomkmj in this 
KaUyvga (Iron igo) ihs Tantras were promulgated by Siva for tbo benefit of tbe seekers after 
God. Of con ran there are torn heterodox T utnj, sod as t tbe I orlgi h Is ssidt that *s 
tbe ssurss had be go to achieve might by practising tbe ritss as Inculcated by tbe Tantras, 
some evil ones were created to begnUe them, so that by following them tbs asnras might 
only dig tbetr own graves. It is, to my mind only tbo crying for more light that led to the 
origi of ths Tantras Tbe climax of sD philosophy n» tbs Vedanta, declare that th 
preme Brahms was Identical with tbe Psychs 1 every creature, aad that, the final dI*»okitJcia 
E tbe self cons sted In nlfyhig ths two. The Tastras took thd coo from that, sod showed 
bow to do it In s more practical way than tbo Yoga Shaitra could. Tbe human frams was 
said to contai six or levrn cktlrts (wheels), and tbs Tantras expki od tbe syatsm by which 
Siva and Sakti coaid bo discovered I tbe body and apldtaally united. The anbtlety of tbe 
process Itself la a proof posit! a against y no Aryan origin, and if tbe Viraciurl dsvotse* drank 
win srjd ate flesh It arms becanae aom dm lant was required t acrew their d termination to tbe 
rticki g plre^ a d to give them strength enoagh to boar the physical strata necessary for l bo 
parpo. 

Tbo most famous Ssktist temple of Assam is that of Ksmakhya, buflt on n bill 
overhanging tbs Brahmaputra just west of Ganhati, at tbe place where the pudenda of 
Sati are said to have fallen when her body was cut Into pieces by Vishnu. Robinson 
writing ip 1841 describe* tbe ritual at this tetnpio In tbe following scathing terms 

As soon as th we IP known aoond of tbe drum b beard call! g the people to tbe midnight 
orgies, lb da c and the song, whole m Hikedem assemble and the crowd becomes deasc! Tbs 
women mpJoyed to dance a d si g on these occasions are those consecrated t tbe srrvk* 
of tbe temple of whom It b reported there ai 00 less than five hundred. Tbo ir presence together 
with th Lr filthy songs and more obscene dances, form tbe chief attraction* A song is scarcely 
tolerated *h eh does not contain tbs most marked a] fusion* to n cha stity whBs those which 
are so abominable ihst no p e r so n coaid repeat them oat of tbe tempi* receive la gcaeraj 
tbe I cmd eat pUndlta. 

During the day time, there is nothing sboat tbe temple or the people who five 
ii> tbe vicinity to offend the roost deheste snscepubtfitio*. but it must he admitted 
that tbe Incioeots commeroo rated st some of tbe festivals argue a complete want of 
any sense of modesty or decency in those taking part m them, and it Is possible 
that Robinson s denunciations of tbe midnight orgies are not unduly severe. Other 
centres of Saktism are to bo found ra Sylbet u Sad’s left leg fdl m Jalntn and 
her neck m or near the town of Sylbet. 

82 . Sivaitism is the counterpart of Saktism, being the worship of the same power* 
as manifested In tbe malej but tbongu It Is the doty of a 
^ devout Hindu to worship Siva as well as the foar other 

deities, — Stktl, Vishnu, Ganesh, and Suryya, — tbe natives of Assam are not as a 
rule Initiated into his except in conjunction with that of Sakth There are a 

considerable number of temples]: consecrated to Mahadeoh the Surma Valley but they 
have as a role been built by Saktists or evpn Vaisbnavaa, The Jngi caste In Sylbet is noted 
for Its Strut e proclivities bat, though a certain number of them travel throogb tha 
valley as Sarniyasu it n believed that they are In reality rather Saktists than Srvmltes. 
Amongst the Assamese tbe sect ba* very few follower*, anti those returned in tbe 
Brahmaputra Valley are probably all foreigners. 

llrrd —In lit nrti f«(i 1 T j t lURrafni. 

ITS* prUcral cr* ar* M Nraalla Sank SyAat aad Wuw Th* Urrt wboMnbw 

SfS do** t* Tcrpw h ul] t* kxv b**n kt to ha— at Siva by Baa* Raja. 
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83 Sankar Deb, the apostle of Vaisbnavism m Assam, was born in 1449 A D , and 

v arnim avumi Was descendant of a Kayastha, who, according to tradi- 

1 ~' tion, had been sent, with six of his caste fellows and seven 

Brahmans, to Assam bv the king of Kanaijpur as a substitute for the Assamese pnme 
minister, who had fled to his court for refuge The licentious ntes of Saktism had 
aroused his aversion while he was still a boy, and his desire to found a purer system of 
religion was increased by the teachings of Chaitanya m Bengal Like most reformers, 
he met with vehement opposition from the supporters of the established order, and he 
was compelled to leave his home in Nowgong and to fly to the inhospitable jungles of the 
Barpeta subdivision, where, in conjunction with his disciple, Madhab Deb, he founded the 
Mahapurushia sect, the mam tenets of which are the prohibition of idolatry and sacrifice, 
disregard of caste and the worship of God by hymns and prayers only Sankar himself 
was, like a true follower of Chaitanya, a vegetarian, but the low-caste people, who formed 
a large proportion of his converts, found this injunction a counsel of perfection, and the 
Mahapurushias are accordingly allowed to eat the flesh of game, but not of domes- 
ticated animals, though, with a subtlety only too common m this country, they observe 
the letter of the law, prohibiting the spilling of blood, by beating their victims to death 
The great centre of the Mahapurushia faith is the Sattra at Barpeta, where a large 
number of persons persist in living, huddled together, in defiance of all the laws of 
sanitation, and resist with surprising pertinacity all efforts to improve their condition 
They are a peculiarly bigoted people, and are strongly opposed to vaccination, with the 
result that the mortality from small-pox in the neighbourhood of the Sattra is 
exceptionally high 

It was not long, however, before the Brahmans re-asserted their influence, and 
shortly after Sankar's death, two of his followers, who were members of this caste, 
established sects, called, after their founders, Damodariya and Han Deb Panthi, which 
are distinguished from the Mahapurushias by the respect paid to the distinctions of caste, 
and a certain tolerance of idolatry 

A fourth sect was founded by one Gopal Deb, but it onginally seems to have differed 
m no way from the Mahapurushia creed, and subsequently its followers adopted the teach- 
ings of Deb Damodar There is, in fact, practically no distinction between the Damoda- 
nyas, the Han Deb Panthis, and the Gopal Deb Panthis, and the Vaishnavites of the Assam 
Valley can be divided into the Mahapurushia and Bamunia or 1 other Vaishnavas, ’ 
as they have been called in the census tables The former will accept a Sudra as a 
religious guide, worship no God but Krishna, and are uncompromising in their hostility 
to idols , the latter will only recognize Brahmans as their Gosains, permit the 
adoration of other deities, such as Siva and Kali, in addition to that of 
Knshna, and allow sacnfices to be offered in their honour 

In other parts of India, the upper classes are, as a rule, Saktists, and Vaishnavism 
occupies the position held by dissent in England, but this is far from being the casein the 
valley of the Brahmaputra The leading Vaishnavite Gosains, who live in their Sattras 
or colleges surrounded by their bhaka+s or monks, are men who exercise great autho- 
rity over their numerous disciples, and on the whole exercise it wisely and well The 
two principal colleges are those of Aumati and Dakshinpat,* and there is probably 
no man whose word would carry greater weight with the Assamese than the Gosain 
of the former Sattra Nearly all the colleges held grants of revenue* free land, 
and in most villages the Gosain has a medhi, or agent, who not unfrequently takes 
precedence of the gaonbura, the headman appointed by Government Unlike many 
priests, the principal Gosains have always been conspicuous for their loyalty to Govern- 
ment, their freedom from bigotry and the liberality of their views, and Hinduism is 
seldom presented in a more attractive form than that which is found in the Vaishnavite 
monasteries of the Majuli, the island which is formed by the confluence of the Brah- 
maputra and the Luhit 

84 Another sect which has recently attracted some attention, especially in the 

Surma Valley, is the Sahaj, or Kison Bhajan The follow - 
‘ l<!j ''" 5J ' r jng account is given of the Sahaj Bhajamas by the Deputy 

Commissioner of Cachar 


The difference from other Baishnabs lies in the fact that each worshipper devotes himself to 
a woman whom he considers as his spiritual guide, and with whose help he expects to secure 
sahation For his soul His religion is a religion of love, and is not confined to any dogmas, 
the caste prejudice with him is much shaken, and in bis festivals he mixes with all the low caste 
Hindus freely The Bhajamas do not touch meat and wine, and discard the worship of idols 


* Thc*m Sitt-as are said to have been founded by the disciples of Deb Damodar, but their connection wuh 
Barpeta is, I believe, denied bv the Gosains 
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flglocL The general opinion, however is that a good deal of license goes oa under the deni 

of religion and more or leas indiscriminate sexual intercourse is said to be permuted 
at tbar rmd night meetlngi The figures were only compiled for one distnct u., 
Cachar where a^6r persons were returned but as this sect has an evil reputation, 
many of it* adherents were no doubt entered under other heads A similar sect u 
said to exist in the Assam Valley under the stylo of the Rati kbos Bbakats, wbo 
permit themselves great license to the gratification 0/ their sensual cravings, tad as — 
to quote from a native gentleman — the satisfaction of animal desires is considered 
to be happiness by tbo vulgar it is said to hare a large number of followers, who 
would however refuse to publicly avow tbemaelveB as inch. 


86 Fifty-six per cent, of the total population of the province are Hindus of whom 
all but an Insignificant proportion reside m the plains. In 
m-xUL . a the Surma Valley, where the followers of the Prophet are 

numerous exactly half tbo population profess Hinduism bat m the Brahmaputra Valley 
where the teachings of Muhammad hare never made much progress, and A m ima m b hi 
most serious rival 7a per cent of the people are Hindas. The gross increase 
in the numbers returned under this religion amounts to 14 a per cent., but a considerable 
portion of this increase is due to tbe inclusion of the Hindus of Mampur who did not 
figure in the return for *891 and if they atre excluded the percentage of increase 
emits to 8 7 


80 Tbe statement in the margin showt tbo actual increase or decrease that has 
taken place in the Hindu population of the eurht plains 
jfijS districts daring the last ten years. In Cachar the Hindus 
increased by 16 a per cent as compared with an increase of 
525 ia a per cent amongst Muhammadans and a decrease of 
* 1 ^ nearly 4a per cent, amongst tbe Amnnstic tribes, a large 
number oi whom, do doubt came over to Hinduism during 
the last decade. That Hinduism should increase more rapidly than Islam seems at fust 
tight strange, but tbit unusual phenomenon is doe to the largo number of Hindu hnml 
grants wbo come up to tbo Cachar tea gardens. In Sylhet where tbe population is 
too largo to be seriously affected by immigration, tbe Hindus have increased less rapid 
ly than tbe followers of the great nval religion tneir numbers having risen by only 3 a 
per cent during the decade as compared aith 3 o per cent. amoDgtt the Muhamroa 
dans. 



The decrease in Goal para is apparently due to more careful scrutiny by the enomera 
tore of tbe claims of members of tbe aboriginal tribes to be entered as Hindas the 
Animistic population of the distnct having increased by 8 percent. In Kamrup tbe 
—me cause was probably in operation but the decrease in the Hmdu population 8 4 per 
cent, is not much in excess of the general rate of decrease for the distnct (7 1) and may be 
due to heavier mortality amongst the followers of this reGgion. In Nowgoog, tbe percent 
age of decrease amongst Hindus is lower than that for the distnct as a whole, being 
si 7 against 04*8. Ka.LA-d*Ar was however particularly deadly amongst the hill tribes 
in tins part of Assam, and the ranks of the Hindus were to some extent reinforced by 
cooDes who came up to work on tbe tea gardens and tbo Aasam Bengal Raffway fa 
Sibsagar and Lakbimpur there Is a large increase, mainly due to Immigration, 
tbe figures for Muhammadans and tbo Amnnstic tribes lending no support to tbe theory 
that conversion was tbe cansej butm Darraog though tbo greater part of tbe Incnauo 
amongst tbe Hindus a undoubtedly due to immigration, Hinduism hai claimed a 
considerable number of tbe lull tribes the number of Hindu Kachans Rabhas, M liars, 
and Mtrii having nsec from 4,786 to 1 1,089 donng tbe last ten years 

87 Turning now to tbe figures for the Hindn sects, we find that out of the 3,429,099 
Hindus, a fit 7 8a8 have been returned as Valsbnantes, 
mwm.vim.nm 185 as Sak tilts, 103,848 us Si votes and 603.764 as 

Hindus unspecified. In the Surma valley nearly half the total Hindu population are 
Valshnavas, jO per cent- are Saktbta, 5 per cent are worshippers of Siva, and needy 16 
per cent returned no sect at all In tbe Assam Valley Vanbrtarixmis the dominant 
creed and is followed by no lets than 64 per cent of tbe Hindu population, while Sale dim 
claims 15 per cent, cf tbo whole and Siva less than * per cent. Tbe figures for the 
Brahmaputra Valley pits, bos ever a somewhat misleading idea of the real bold of Saktlsm 
upon the people. In Kamrnp which Is said to hare been the cradle of tbe Tantrrc worship 
end which u rendered sacred by the presence of numerous ibnnes and temples pecu- 
liarly dear to tbe gods less than a per cent, of tbe Hindu population hare returned 
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Percentage of Hindus returned as 
Baktiflts 
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Porcontago of Hindu garden popu- 
lation returned as Saktiats 
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Forcentago of Mahapurushias to total 
Hindu population 


Nowgong 

SUm gar 

Kamrup 

Darrang 

Lakhimpur 

Goalpara 


50 

34 

10 

19 

19 
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Muhammadans 


themselves under this head, and it is in Upper Assam that we find this side of Hinduism 

most strongly represented These so-called Saktists are, 
however, merely coolie immigrants, who have been entered 
under this head, because they eat flesh and drink intoxica- 
ting liquor, though this is not so much an indication of their 
adherence to the goddess Kali, as of the uncertainty of their 
title even to the name of Hindu Amongst the Vaishnavas, 
also, the figures for the Mahapurushias are far from con- 
vincing It is only natural to suppose that this sect 
in the neighbourhood of the famous Ktrtanghar at 
2 found in great force in Upper Assam, where the influence 
of the Bamunia Gosains is particularly strong The statement in the margin shows, 
however, that the proportion borne by ihe Mahapurushias to the total Hindu population is 
much higher in Sibsagar and Nowgong than in Lower Assam, and it is difficult to believe 

that these figures can be correct It appears that in Sibsagar 
Hindus who did not know to what sect they belonged were 
entered as Mahapurushias, if they did not worship idols, 
though it is obvious that this is hardly a suitable test 
to apply, and it is probable that similar mistakes were 
made in Nowgong If we assume, as does not seem 
unreasonable, that the proportion for Kamrup holds good for the Brahmaputra Valley, 
the numbers of the sect in Assam Proper sink from 480,584 to 357,399 

88 Rather more than one-quarter of the population of the province are followers 

of the Prophet, and of these 83 per cent were enu- 
merated in the Surma Valley, Goalpara being the only other 

district m which they form any considerable portion of the population Sylhet was 
conqueted at the end of the fourteenth century by a small band of Muhammadans under 
the leadership of the famous Fakir Shah Jalal, and so strongly did they establish their 
influence there, that at each of the last three censuses more than half of the popula- 
tion were returned as followers of this religion Cachar has been largely colonised from 
Sylhet, but the continuous immigration of garden coolies has tended to increase the pro- 
portion of Hindus, and Muhammadans, in consequence, form only 31 per cent, of the whole 

89 The first Muhammadan invasions of Assam are said to have taker, place m the 

thirteenth century, when one General penetrated as far as 
Sadiya, and another left, as a memorial, the famous stone 

bridge near North Gauhati Three hundred years later Turbuk advanced to Koliabar 
(Silghat), and there was killed, leaving his army to become the degraded class of Muham- 
madans known to later generations as Monas , but it was not till the seventeenth century 
that Goalpara and part of Kamrup were annexed to the Mussalman empire, and Mir 
Jumla succeeded in making the Ahom king a tributary, at least in name, to the great 
Moghul Dunng the seventeenth century Kamrup and Goalpara were occupied by the 
Muhammadans, the Nawabs held their court at Rangamati and Hajo, and the influence of 
the faith was strong , but on the break-up of the Moghul empire the Mussalmans in Assam 
were cut off from their co-religiomsts, and not unnaturally became lax in their observances 
and doctrine In the Census Report for 1881, the Muhammadan peasantry of Assam 
are described as being extremely ignorant of all that concerned their faith, some of 
them never even having heard of Muhammad, and others imagining that he corre- 
sponded to the Hindu Rama, but dunng the last twenty years considerable advances 
have been made, and ignorance as complete as this is no longer common Naturally, 
however, they are to some extent influenced by their surroundings, and planted, as they 

are, in the midst of a large Hindu population, they are free 
from the bigotry which in some countnes is a prominent 
feature of this religion The effects of the vanous inva- 
sions of Assam are to be seen in the table in the margin, 
which shows the proportion of Muhammadans to the 
general population In Goalpara, they are fairly numerous, 
and even in Kamrup they form over 9 per cent of the inhabitants, but their numbers 
steadily decrease as we go eastwards, and in Lakhimpur they are only an insignifi- 
cant fraction of the population, a result for which the large proportion of foreigners, 
who are generally Hindus, is partially responsible Islam has never had any attrac- 
tion for the hill tribes, and though in the Garo Hills fi\e per cent of the population are 
followers of the Prophet, they are not converted hillmen, but Mussalman peasantry who 
have moved from Goalpara into the plains portion of the district The Muhammadans 
censusedin the North Cachar Hills are merely temporary visitors who have come up to 
work on the railway, and will have left the district long before the next census comes round 

l 2 
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not tmfrequently obtain a second huiband, if they hare not passed t 
In Auim all variations in tbe population are complicated dj tbo ■ 
immigration, but in the S arena Valley it tf fairly endent that 


GO The statement In the margin shows the increase or decrease that has occurred in 
tbe plains districts of tbe province (o) amongst Vn himm. 
^ dansand (i) amongst the total population. Mr 0 Donnell 

points ontio the Bengal Census Report for 1891 that the 

' great increase which has occurred amongst Muhammadans 

in recent year* in Eastern Bengal is doe not only to pro- 
IV }*" selytism bat to the greater fertility of the followers of tbs 

pSS? “ -H -ij religion. The M us salman, with his more varied and mrtn- 

^ Ijf-* ±JT tious dietary is probably a more vigorous man than tbe 

KSfiW- +Jri $5 Hindu, the number of ill assorted mamages Is not so largo, 

and widows, instead of being condemned to a Efe of sterinty 
not unfreqaently obtain a second huiband, if they hare not passed tbe reproducer* period. 
In Assam all ranatioos in tbe popnladoo are comp heated by tbo CTer present factor of 
immigration, but in the Surma Valley it 11 fairly endent that if outside influences 
are os eluded Muhammadans increase more rapidly than Hindus. In Cachar they hare 
grown by la a per cenU, bat it is impossible to determine bow much of this 11 due 
to migration from Sylhet. In Sylhet they hare Increased by 5 per cent (which Is one 
per cent more than the increase for the total popnlatioo) In spite of tho fact that no less 
than 141650 coolies the immense majority of whom were probably Hindus, hare 
entered the district since tbe last census. In Goal para, the increase (31) is small, 
but it u 1 1 per cent, more than the increase on the population as a whole, and m 
Kamrup and Nowgong, Muhammadan* though they hare been affected by the abnormal 
uahealthiness of tbo decade hare decreased leas rapidly than their neighbours. Iq 
S ibugar and Lakbimpur tbe faith seems to bare held its place, and to hare shared in 
tho general proa pent y of the district, but In Darning there is a marked decrease. This 
at first sight, seems strange, as tbe district, as a whole, has increased coosi&rably 
in population aince 1891 ; bat whan we analyse this Increase we find that It is 
entirely doe to immigration, and that the district bom population of Darrang has 
decreased by S'fi pet cent, donng tbe last ten year*. A coon d -cable number of tbe 
persons returned as bom m Darrang are tbe children of Hindu immigrants bom after 
them parents bare settled in the district, and had all outside influence* been removed 
there is littlo doubt that tbe decrease amongst tbe Muhammadans would hare boon 
less rapid than that amongst Hindus or the Animistic tribes. In the hill districts tbe 
Muhammadans are all temporary Immigrants with the exception of the Garo Hills, 
where they are found in considerable numbers m the ttrai The increase ra this district 
during tho last ten years hai been very appreciable the figures having risen from 5 597 
to 7 804, but it is Imjxissible to at certain what proportion of this is due to the excess of 
births over deaths and what to migration from tho adjacent districts though it is proba 
ble that the last named cause had most to do with the matter 

9 L Tbo three sects selected for special compilation were tbe Sunnis, Shiahs and 

, AhE ha dis or Wahabi*. Both Shiahs and Sunnis are in 

u ‘ ***'*' accord with regard to the essential parts of their religion, 

but differ in minor doctrinal points and in certain details of ritual. Sunnis regard the 
four companions of the Ibopbet, — Abu Bakr Omar Osman and AE, who succeeded one 
another in the Kbalifate, — si bong of equal merit and piety but tbe Shiahs consider tbe 
first three to bo mere usurpers and maintain that Ah was tbe first legitimate successor 
to tbe Prophet The Shiahs also consider a pflgntnage to tbe field of Kartell where 
Hussein, toe son of All, was killed as necessary to tbor spiritual welfare os a visit to 
Mecca it rdf a now which is not held by the Sunnis, who regard tbe practice 
of commemorating this death at tbe Mohnrrom with iMtuu and images as sarou 
ring of Idolatry In matrimonial matters, also, tbo Sunni* hold stricter news than tbe 
Sfnabs, and do not permit the temporary mamages sanctioned by the other sect. 
Turning to minor points of ntual, we find the Sunni praymg with hi* hands crossed 
over bti stomach, while the Shiah leu them fall at his side. The Shiah, too can say the 
midday and evening prayers together and the sunset and midnight prayers at the same 
time, but tbe Sunni has to repeat tbo five prayer* at the fire appointed boor*. In tbe 
month of Ramran however it is tbe Shah who poses as the dijciplinaruo as ho will 
not eat till It is dark, tboogh tbe Sunm break* bis fast when the sun lets and the former 
decline* to eat eels and other Unless fishe*, which according to tho Sunni are permit 
ted to the FaithfuL 

More than 98 per cent of tbe Muhammadans m tbe province returned tb era- 
se! res os S uimi s the total number of Shiahs bong only 3 724. Forty-seven persons 
returned themselves a* members of tbe Abb-ha dis or Wahabi communion a sect 
of reforming Muhammadans with very strict and puritanical news on the subject of tbor 
religion who thirty years ago were suspected of active diiloyalty to the British 
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Government In the Assam Valley 19,166 persons entered themselves as Mussalmans, 
and nothing more, a fact which is some indication of the backward condition of Islam 
in that division 

92 During the last ten years the Christian population of the province has more than 

doubled, the figures having risen from 16,844 to 35,969 
Christianity 2,099 of these persons are members of European and allied 

races, 275 are Eurasians, and 33,595 are natives of the country, the percentage of 
variation that has taken place amongst the three classes being + 24, — 28, and -f 128 
Sixty-six per cent of the Europeans are members of the Anglican communion, and 
only three other sects, — Presbyterians, Romanists, and Baptists, — have any appreciable 
number of followers 

The Eurasians are a small body, the very great majority of whom are either mem- 
bers of the Church of England or of the Roman Catholic Church, there being 142 of 
the former, and 74 of the latter, out of a total population of 275 

93 . Amongst the native population, Christianity has made great stndes during the 
' past ten years, their numbers having risen from 14,762 to 

NAtivo Christiana 33,595 This increase is due (a) to immigration, (b) to 

excess of births over deaths amongst the Christian community, and (r) to conversion , 
but it is to the last-named cause that the great bulk of the increase is due 

94 - The chief proselytizing ageucy in the province is the Welsh Mission, whose efforts 

in the Khasiand Jamtia Hills have been extraordinarily 
pr«»bytorians - successful, the number of native Christians having risen 

from 6,941 to 17,125 There is no caste system or social prejudice amongst the 
Khasis to act as an obstacle to conversion, they come but little under the influence 
of Hinduism, and their readiness to accept the Christian faith can be judged from the 
fact that 8 6 per cent of the total population of the district have returned themselves 
under this head Amongst them, however, as amongst the other hill tribes, the stricter 
standard of morality is a stumbling-block One Khasi Christian of my acquaintance 
became a Unitarian, because, as he expressed it, the “ Christians had so many sins," — they 
objected, amongst other things, to his going to market on a Sunday, — and he ultimately 
had to leave the Umtanan Church, because they took exception to the very occasional 
bouts of drunkeness in which he indulged The rigid views with regard to the relations 
of the sexes are also a trial to a people who indulge in what almost amounts to a 
system of free love, and if the missionaries were able to relax their moral code, the 
numbers of their converts would m all probability be largely increased 

95 The Baptist Mission has also met with a large measure of success, the numbers 

of this sect having risen from 3,767 to 10,045 Their 
0,^ M.ss.sas main centres are in the Garo Hills, Goalpara, Kamrup and 

Sibsagar, and in the first two districts their numbers have nearly trebled, while m the 
last two, taken together, they have more than doubled In the Naga Hills, also, the 
number of Baptists has increased by one-and-a-half-fold, but the total number (563) is 
small, and the Nagas do not apparently adopt Christianity as readily as the hill tribes to 
the west In comparison with these non-conformist bodies, the efforts of the established 
church seem to have been singularly unblessed, the native Anglicans of Darrang 
having only increased by sixty souls during the past decade , but it must not be forgotten 
that the attractions of Hinduism are much greater in the plains than in the hills, where 
Christianity has practically no nval in the field Since 1891 the Roman Catholics have 
started a mission amongst the Khasis, and have succeeded m making 551 converts In 
Sylhet, also, there is a colony of Romanists who date back to very early times, but 
to judge from the smallness of their numbers (126) no serious attempt can have been 
made to obtain new converts Under the head of minor denominations there are 3,196 
natives distributed over all the distncts of the province These persons consist, for the 
most part, of those who have returned themselves as Native Christians, and nothing more. 

96 The statement in the margin shows the distribution of Buddhists by distncts 

at the last two censuses The total increase that has 
occurred is 1,214, hut for this, the Lushai Hills and 
Manipur, which were not censused in 1891, and Sibsagar 
are largely responsible , and the increase in the last- 
named district is hardly genuine, as in 1891, the 706 Noras 
enumerated there seem to have been classified as Hindus, 
though they are in reality Buddhists Buddhism has taken 
no hold upon the people of Assam, and the numbers m the 
various distncts remain very constant The great bulk of 
those returned m Kamrup, Darrang and Goalpara are 

1 Protestants unspcc- 
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* In I S9 1 the} were shown as Methodists, and on the present occasion as Presbjtcnans 
fied ’ hate been included under this head m both }cars. 
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Bhutuu, who hive come down for the cold weather to trade- in the plain* j bat m Sib** 
g*r and Lakbimpur. there are small colomej of Nora* Ttrruoga Sham, Altomas, and 
Pbabal* who profess the Baddbist faith. Theae person* originally came from 
Banna and settled In the prorince about eighty years ago bat they bare not a* yet 
been absorbed into the surrounding population^ and only marry in thdr own community 
a fact which no doubt does not conance to a high rate of Increase 

The proportion of BuddhiaU to the total population of the province Is the same as in 
1891 i* 14 out of erery 10000 persona The ratio is sufficiently low but U higher 
than that prevailing in mo it of the other provinces 

97 There are 1 797 Jains in the pronnee, of whom no less than 1 600 are found m 
the Brahmaputra Vafley The great majority of these persons 
are shrewd Marwan merchants who hare succeeded in mo- 
nopolising the trade of the valley but who do not as a rule, make it them homo or bnng 
their wives or children with them j a fact which account! for the great cGsproportton 
between the sexes there bong only 005 women to 1,503 men. 

08 The Sikhs are another small community numbering only 505 sonla 101891 
they were only foand in Goalpara and Noweong, but at the 
present census Sylliei, the Garo Hills, and Mampor are the 
only districts in which the religion has not a single representative. The colony in 
Nowgong has n»en in numbers from 63 to aia, and strangely enough^ the women out 
number the men, but the greater portion of tne increase is no doubt doe to the employ 
roent of Sikhs as military policemen on the Assam Bengal Railway 

99 Odo s mall sect remains to be noticed, the members of the B rah mo Samaj, who 

make op in intellectual culture for a hat they lack in numbers. 

* Tbe followers of this religion have increased from 339 to 

;6o during the past ten years, bot most of them are emigrants from Bengal aemng 
_n ministerial appointments, and the religion has made practically no progress amongst 
the common people. In 1801 these persons were included amongst the Hindus, bot the 
orthodox Hmdu in Assam declines to admit that they are members of his society and 
they h*Te therefore been shown separately on tbe present occasion. 

100 Lastly wo come to a religion, or group of religions, which, judged from the 

numerical standpoint, is of considerable Importance in this 
province. Animism, tbe name given to tbe aboriginal beliefs 
of the hill tribes, has been defined by Dr Tide in the following terms 

Animism Is th belief fa the exists ce of tools or plrits, of which only the powerful those 
00 which man feel hhnsalf dependent, d before which he tand I we setjairs the risk of 
divine beings and become tbe objects of worship. Theae spirits are conceived as movl f freely 
through earth and air and efther f their own ccord, or because coo rare cf by some spell and tfras 
nder ccmpefskm, ppearing to men. Bit they may also take p the) bod cither permanently 
or temporarily In some object, wbsther lifeless or firi g It matters not, and this object, as endowed 
whh higher power Is then worshipped or m ployed to protect Individ oils or comranaltlea. 

For the purposes of tho census. Animism can, however be more readily defined by 
tbe nega ti ve method as tbe crcod of those members of the aboriginal tribes who did 
not claim to be followers of the main recognised religions. 

101 . Animism is not on frequently described as devil worship • and there is a 
. tendency to look upon the refigioua ideas of the hillmen as 

BurfiMiiiHra something peculiarly savage and absurd, worthy only of 

contempt and abhorrence j but as a matter of fact these primitive systems of reEglon, 
which though they vary m detail In each tribe, have much in common with one 
another are far from discreditable to the intelligence of their founder*. Amongst most 
tribes there are legends of tho creation of the world which do not compare 
unfavourably with the account* given in many of tbe recognised religions. 

As an example I may quote the Mikir account of tho Creation as detailed by tbe 
Reverend P H Moore 

A loor thn ago, two gods, Hempha cod ilookranr, held a consultation to dodde about 
creating tie universe Thar deter mi od th* limits and act foar great post* to show tie 
boundaries of tbe wo Id which retoala to tils day aa they were fastened ImmoreaUv with six 
hairs which the tno rods got from thrir mother Harieg sat the limits tbay proceeded t pUa 
tbe creation bot they had no seed that coaid produce an earth so they called l oaa 
hundred other rods sod their wtves to advise them and after long consultation decided 
to send 00* of tbo wives to jet a Dale earth from tho god Hajoog H joojr however 
refused to give any seed to help a rival earth t be formed d sent the goddsM sway 
mpty bat as she returned b noticed the little bits of earth at the hotel of the earth- 
worms. and 1 teds small piece and hid It U her bosom. Even whh this ha! (-pound of 
m d tat gods were ot Wo to main aa earth, so they sent for the king cd the earthworms, 
who worked so well at ths bk of mod that fa on day ft became abort ten feet I diameter 

is ssfsluh ardortsnsts, wr ' d r*, as fc doss, th sdorsdoo ot drills, Qri wf sss 
rsr Isnli *\ d spirits and sodsnoarS lo propWste iWti hick b cry ibna 
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and eventually grew into oar globe Even then, however, another difficulty confronted Religion 

them It was only worm mud, so soft that no one could travel on it, so Kaprang was called, and 

he with a blacksmith'3 bellows caused a wind to blow that eventually dried the mud to solid 

earth The gods then brought seeds from the far west, and from them grew reeds and trees and 

all kinds of vegetables, and then came the creation of animals The elephant, being the greatest, 

was told to be the servant of man, and to the tiger was entrusted the duty of eating the wicked 

Last of all came man, who was provided with two wives, one a Mikir, the other an Assamese The 

descendants of this Adam increased, and multiplied exceedingly, and, tired of the mastery of the 

earth only, they determined to conquer the stars With this object they began to build a tower to 

reach unto heaven, but the gods, in fear lest they might attain their purpose, confounded their 

speech and scattered them to the four corners of the earth, and it was from this time that men 

began to speak different languages 

The Garos also have legends of the gradual creation of the world by a goddess 
named Nastoo, who sprang from a self-begotten egg Streams of water issued from 
her womb and became rivers, all kinds of reeds and grasses sprang up, and then came 
fish and other reptiles, birds, and animals, and lastly man From the scientific point 
of view, these accounts no doubt leave much to be desired, but the same can be said 
of most other stories of the Creation 

Amongst nearly all the tribes there is a belief m beneficent gods, who, as they 
entertain friendly feelings towards men, do not require much in the way of sacrifice, but- 
the thing which impresses itself most forcibly and painfully upon the mind of the 
uneducated hillmen is the existence of apparently unmerited pain and trouble He is 
confronted with the problem, to which no satisfactory solution has yet been found, 
of innocent persons suffering misfortune, sickness and death, and he attempts 
to solve the difficulty by assuming the existence of malignant spirits, who take 
delight in tormenting man, and who have therefore to be propitiated by any means 
that are likely to prove acceptable Such a view can hardly be called unrea- 
sonable by any one who has had any experience of the useless misery so commonly 
met with m this life, and equally temperate and reasonable are the views of the ordinary 
hillman with regard to a future state of existence Their attitude is well brought, 
out by the reply given me by some Mins on the north-east frontier, who told me 
that they believed in a future life, but added, with intention, that they had never heard 
of a dead man who had returned to this earth The feeling 1 non omnts mortar ’ 
seems to be strongly implanted in the minds of these uncivilized men, but they 
are at the same time fully conscious of the impossibility of obtaining any definite 
information with regard to the life after death, and so, sensibly enough, decline to trouble 
themselves much about the matter Some tribes, more especially the Nagas, have 
adopted the theory of the transmigration of souls from their Hindu neighbours, but the 
general idea is that after death they live again much the same life that they have spent 
upon this earth, either m some place beyond the stars or in some village far removed 
from their ordinary settlements 

The Garos believe that the souls of the dead go to live on Chikmang, a peak of 
the Tura range , the Mikirs say that after death those who have been cremated with 
due rites will go to a village called Chum Arong Amongst this tnbe there is a distinct 
idea of different degrees of bliss in a future life People who have not been properly 
cremated can only get into the fields of Chum Arong, and not into the village itself , 
and separate villages are provided for those who have been killed by drowning, by 
bears, wild .elephants and tigers, the last named being the most undesirable of all, nearly 
all hill tribes looking upon sudden and violent deaths as an indication of some 
special umvorthmess m the unfortunate victim There is also a special heaven amongst 
the Mikirs, called ‘ Boojkoon,’ into which the 1 uncoguid’ alone can enter, and they 
too only, if they possess the rather peculiar qualifications of having danced the one- 
legged dance and eaten the fat of the great lizard, and duck, pheasant, and cocoanut 
The Tangkhul Nagas place their heaven in a state to the west, and the Kukis to the 
north, and the popular theory amongst all tribes is that the dead journey to some 
place behind the most distant ranges visible from their villages There is also a 
widespread belief that the spirits of animals and men slam by the deceased in this 
life will attend on him in the next world The Garos before our occupation of their 
country used to kill slaves when their chiefs died, and still sacrifice dogs, who it is 
supposed will show the spirit the way to Chikmang The Khasis sacrifice a cock, which 
acts not only as a guide, but wakes the dead man every morning, so that he can 
pursue his journey 9 The Kukis think that all the enemies a man has slain will be his 
slaves in the next world, and that his farm wall be stocked by the animals that he has 
eaten, and much the same view is held by the Tangkhul and Kacchha Nagas The last 
named tnbe have the somewhat cunous belief that the spirits of the dead remain for 

* A parallel to this qumfit practice is to be found amongst the Hindus, n ho are supposed to dedicate a cow at 
death to help them to cross the river Baitaram, which flows before the palace of the Hindu Pluto, 
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a y<»r a, thar own homo, ind ntx ii In consume oflcred lo than it the time 
• hen the famflj ire Ulrme thetr metis bnt the dead min u cot ui rale nefcomed 
to hospitably and, thougn a small shed Is often bmlt for hi* use near the grave, §tep» 
are taken to guard against bis renuting his home, and terrifying tbo inmates, One 
exception to the general belief in the future atate u to be found however m 
the Horn, and Kuchin, »ho pmctidlly ignore in ponMtj ol • life liter death. 

102. For each of the class of evils to which men are commonly subject a special 
■ iitra trite. demon is nsuaJIy made responsible. The following account 

u giTen by Mr Needham of the malignant spirits who 

trouble the Pa dam Abors i 


The Padim religion conririi In prop Itii ting certs] malignant *p rita by off rings of mi than 
Pfe) fowls, Honor* etc. Tbo chief are the A pom or Epotn and hi* yomager brother Pomsa, 
Their hub I tat b tbei robber tree and they are chiefly prop! tU ted when fckne* occur*. Urtxn 
ii another malignant spirit who is said to resid In andean places. He has tbo power of attack! og 
people after dart and catalog etomachacb** d headache*. Ho b geatraliy offered so® 
dried boars d llqeor Thao Lb re are the KU Dele (male and female) who are aoppoaed to 
reside nder ground and tarn th I attanuoo to destroying crop* and other Add prod see. 
Sacrifices to these spirits are asaallr made under a granary and they require two cooked 
fowls poanded nee, (*ni/, f m etc. Nlpoeg Is a demon who b essentially bent on harming 
females, so almost all ailments from which women sailer specially at the time of pnrtnritioo 
or menstruation ar attribated do hita bnt, although be pays particular attentlo to females, be 
doe» not spare men either for all cases of baanorrbage or ae rere stomachaches, which cause 
the tnfferer to roll about Ilk a woman In travail, are attributed to him He b said to Eve In 
plantaio grove* or amongst sting! ng-oettlrs, and to exist oo the seeds of rbsi pknt. 

103 Dot though special demons are appointed to preside over special c la tie* of 
trrtmsrarnwuira. misfortune, it a generally tboaght admable to call in a 

person learned in these matters to decide who is respon- 
sible for the trouble, and what particular form of sacrifice is required. There are 
various methods In force for obtaining the desired information. That of egg healing 
arnemget the Khans is thus described by Mr J B ShadweD 

An expert b set d own fbc Tore s board, U the centre of which ha pises a an egg on a few 
grains of rice j after I voicing the egg to speak the truth ho sweeps tbo rice S tbo board, except 
ing ooe grain left on any ap6t bb fancy dictate*. Then mine a particular spirit, ka asks that. 
If be bo tbo cause of the n, part of tbe hell f tbe egg may be deposited ear the grain of 
rice ho th strikes th egg sharply on tbe board. This process b repeated, If necessary tUl 
the desired Information b obtained. The ext thing b to discover what tort f offerbg will ba 
ccrptabU to the plrlta. This b ascertained In a precis ly tin Oar way bat the desired remit 
Is ofte not arrived at till oa h time and many aco res of eggs have been speeded. 


Amongst tho Mins a different system Is In force, which is thus described by Mr 
F J Needham C LE. 

The stiiiu »}*r*udl b as follow* Two spear beaJad leaves, which hould point to tba 
eastward or orthwmrd when about to be [J eked (those dropping to tbo westward and 
southward ara flsved t be on treat worthy) are pitched and drawn through tba right hand 
t with r thorn after which each cm b silt Into lx strings with tho right th mtmall and 
left attached to thetr stalks Each !«af b then take op In tarn l the left ha d h Id aloft and 
adjured to prognosticate truly after which th dhrine gath rs tba six atriags In hb right bead, 
drew them through It a f«w time* to f rthcr wither aid msk thorn more pliable, and then. 

S at boring them together proceed to twist them several time* round ad round aad ties four of 
i string ends bto two pairs. When both leave* have been treat d in thi s faihlon, ha opens them 
out, * 4 twists th strings and exam! ea the by of tho two loops and th para stri ga. 
I wll here pram so that b» casts of slckoaaa the right -h od loop represents thn boots 

of tbe patient and tho righthand trlng tho patient himself whll tho bft-kand loop repre- 

sents the bod of tbe spirits supposed to be ea sing th Jcku ss and tbo left-hand string tbo 
spirit ItsalL ShosWl the two loose strings fall I rid tbo patient loop or hoare ft b a very bad 
omen as tbo spirit afllictl g him b nctaaDy closeted with him and If tba string represantlsg tho 
spirit b outside and on the right-hand of th patient, It is likewise a bad one 

An inspection of tbe Ever and entrails of tbe victim i« amongst many tribe* 
supposed to enable an expert to foretell the future, or a fowl is throttled, and tbo way 
In which it crosses It* leg* l* noted. There are other sign* of approaching mu fortune 
vouchsafed •pontaneously by tbe *ptntx. The Pa dam Abor* and iliru con nder it 
to bo most nnlucky to see a dog dragging It* hind -quarter* along the ground, 
or to have a bird fall dead near to them and the Naga* think that tbo song* of somo 

bird* are lucky when beard on tho right of the path nnlucky If they come from the left. 

But, wuh all this fear of and propitiation of evil spirit* there i» alto a widespread 
tendency to offer sacrifice* to secure prosperity and succexa Amongst tbe Miiri 
there is a distinct tense of tbo power of tbe gods to protect and a man engaged m a 
lawsuit will sacrifice a goat on the path which hb opponent will take to the cutcborry 
and pray for ha discomfiture. Every MUdr too ibonld sacrifice once a year to God to 
obtain good he crests and ensure good health and thu practice obtains amongst tbo 
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majority of the Animistic tribes Amongst the Hojais and Lalungs this annual sacrifice 
was invested with great ceremony, and the most acceptable of all offerings, human life, 
is said to have been made prior to our occupation of the country. 

104 The connection between morality and religion is, however, loose and ill-defined, 
Connection notween reunion and and amongst the Mikirs at any rate success in theft is said to 

morality be (j ue t 0 skill in sacrifice The following catalogue of sms 

has been supplied me by a Khasi, — murder, serious assault, adultery, rape and theft, and 
these five offences are, I think, a fairly exhaustive list for the hill tribes of Assam, whilst 
amongst many of the Naga tribes the first two would be omitted from the category, at any 
rate as regards all persons outside one’s own particular khel The simplicity of their moral 
code has much to recommend it, and seems far from unattractive when compared with 
religious systems, which to the impartial observer appear to deliberately invent sins, and 
civilisations which attempt to base themselves on a denial of the laws of nature 

105 One superstition remains, which fortunately is not widely spread, but is of so 

strange a character as to deserve special mention The 
lnJ w ‘ " Khasis, who are in several ways a most exceptional race, 

are peculiar also in this, that they think that certain families are cursed or blessed 
with a familiar spirit that bears the name of Thlen This spirit mav assume the form 
of a snake, stick, or bundle, but at certain seasons of the year it rouses itself, and can 
only be appeased with blood A man and a woman must be murdered, and parts of 
their clothing mixed with rice and blood drawn from the hands, feet, and nostrils 
offered to the Thlen, who appears m the shape of a cat and plays with the offering, 
which then takes the form of immature representations of the murdered man and woman 
If the Thlen is not fed in this manner, it will kill or trouble the members of the family 
amongst whom it lives , and there is, I believe, little doubt that m the wilder parts of 
the district, people are murdered on account of this strange superstition, children being 
taken for the purpose and reported as drowned, if adults are not obtainable The 
Khasis themselves have a keen appreciation of the risk of their falling victims to the 
Thlen, and during the months when it is supposed to crave for human blood are very 
reluctant to go about alone after dark 

106 One million sixty-eight thousand three hundred and thirty-four persons, or 

rather more than 17 per cent of the population of the 

Distribution tu diatriots province, have been returned as followers of the Animistic 
religions In the Surma Valley, the proportion is but small, there being only 19 out of 
every 1,000 of the population in Cacbar, and 5 in Sylhet, but in Assam Proper the 
"ratio is as high as 178 per mille In the hills they form, of course, the great mass of the 
population (846 per mille), and even in Manipur they are over one-third of the total 
In the Lushai and Naga Hills over 95 per cent of the inhabitants are Animists, but 
in the Khasi Hills, where Christianity is a factor to be reckoned with, and in the Garo 
Hills, where there are an appreciable number of Hindus and Muhammadans m the 
plains portion of the district, the ratio sinks to 88 and 82 per cent, respectively In 
Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, the proportion of Animistic persons is but small, being only 
7 and 5 per cent , but in the other four districts^ of the Assam Valley they form an 
important section of the population, ranging from 31 per cent in Nowgong to 21 per 
cent in Kamrup 

107 Statement VI, appended to this chapter, showb the variation that has occurred 

inorease or deoreaoo ln ^ different districts of the province dunng the past ten 

" years The gross increase amounts to 10 1 per cent , but 

this is due to the inclusion ot the figures for Manipur and the Lushai Hills If they are 
omitted from the calculation, there is a decrease of 4 48 per cent This decrease is not to 
be wondered at, as, while Animism loses considerable numbers to Christianity and Hindu- 
ism, it makes no converts , and the indigenous population of three of the plains districts, 
in which it is most prevalent, 1 e , Nowgong, Kamrup, and Darrang, has decreased very 
seriously dunng the last intercensal period The decrease of nearly 30 per cent in the 
Surma Valley is due no doubt to the pressure of public opinion, the unconverted tribes 
being numerically an insignificant community in the midst of a large Hindu and Muham- 
madan population The increase in Goalpara must be due either to a higher standard 
of Hinduism having been exacted on the present occasion, or to a more rapid rate of 
increase amongst the Animistic tribes , and the same explanation must be offered for 
Kamrup, w here the decrease amongst the Animistic tribes is considerably less than 
that amongst the total population In Nowgong and Darrang, the decrease is due to 
the ravages of kald-dsdr , which attacked the tribes m the south of Now r gong with 
peculiar seventy, and to conversions to Hinduism The increase 111 Sibsagar is explained 
by the transfer of terntory from the Naga Hills. 
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108 Subsidiary Table VII shows the distribution of the main religions in Assam 
h. fire of the principal provinces of India. The proper 
s -u« tion of Hindus is comparatively loir the Panjab where 

there are a very Urge number pf UahammadaoJ being the only province in which they 
form at small a section of the total popoUlwD The percentage of Modems is 
fairly high for though it u surpassed by the figures for the Punjab and Bengal, it u 
considerably in advance of that of the remaining three province*. The Animistic 
tnbea axe very atrongly represented as they form iy4 per cent of the whole, 
and thoogh in the Central Province* they are also nnmeroaa eUewhere these iimple 
form* of belief have bat few follower* Thank* to the Ubour* of the misiionane* 
amongst the hill tribe* the number of Christian* 11 aUo fairly Urge, and they form 6 
per rtnDe of the total popuUtion a* compared with 3 in Bengal and a in the 
Central and Nartb-Weitem Provinces and the Punjab j but Madras atill easily maintains 
its position as the most Christian province. There 11 one Buddhiat to every thousand 
people, as compared with three in Bengal eUewhere Buddhism is practically 
unknown. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 

Distribution of population by religion 
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t$OI 

1891 

l8Sl 

Religion 

Number 

1 

Proportion 

per 

10,000. 

Nnmber 

Proportion 

per 

10 000 

N amber 

Proportion 

per 

10 000 

z 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 | 

Hindus 

3+29.099 

5,597 

2,997,072 

5+72 



Sikhs 

s°s 

1 

83 


14 


Jams 

J .797 

3 

1,368 

3 

158 


Buddhists 

8,911 

14 

7,697 

140 

6,565 

13 

Muhammadans 

1,581,317 

2,581 

1+83,974 

2,710 

',321,903 

2,591 

Christians 

35,969 

59 

16,844 

3 1 

7,100 

14 

Brahmos 

360 

1 



177 


Animistic 

1,068,334 

1,744 

969,765 

1,770 



Others 

5 i 


30 




Total 

6,126,343 

10,000 

5+76,833 

IO OOO 

5,102,496 



Percentage of variation 
Increase ( 4 -)* decrease 
l—. 


1S91 to 1901 


1 83 1 to 1B91 


8 


9 
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+ 144 

+ 87 


+ 5085 

'+313 


: + 
+ 
■ + 
. + 


307 

15 *7 
<55 

58 
1 + **35 
+ 1132 


f + 10 1 
l— 04S 
+ 700 


+493 

+ 765 
+ 17 2 
r + 122 

L + 126 

+137 


+ 11 86 
+ 6 66 


f + 7 33 

l+n 30 


Net variation 


18S1 to 1901 


10 


f+ 491 

1 + 465 

+ 1.639 

j + 2,346 

( + 2,214 

( + 259,414 

( + 259,212 
1 + 28,869 
( + 28,824 

+ - 183 


+ 5* 

( +1,023,847 

l + 94M13 


Hindus and Animistic —Column 6 —The figure* for 1SS1 are not glten aa tbe distinction between Hlndnlim and Animism wa* not properly obtened 
In that year 

Column 8 —The lower act of the figure* In bracket* show* the variation excluding Manipur 
Column 0 —In the lower *et of figure* total* for Manipur and the Lothal Hlha have been exdnd d 
Column 10. — Total* for Luthnl HUi have been excluded from the lower set of figares 
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Variation per 10,000 (+) 
or ( — ) 

Natural divisions and districts. 

Proportion per 10 ooo lo 

Proportion per lo ooa in 

Proportion per 10,000 In 

from 1891 to 1901 in 


190: 

iBgi 

I881 

1901 

1&91 

I88l 

190, 

l69I 

1861 

Hindu*. 

Mubam 

madan* 

Animistic* 

s 

* | 

3 J 

4 

5 j 

’ 1 

7 | 

8 ] 

9 

20 i 

ir 

la 

*3 

Cachar Flams 

Silhet 

6,725 

4,680 

6,528 

4,715 

6 A 49 

4,821 

3,055 

5,265 

3,070 

5, 3, 7 

3 J 45 

5,157 

*94 

50 

378 

64 

33 ° 

18 

+ 197 
— 35 

— 15 
+ 48 

— 184 

— 14 

Total Surma Valley 

5,000 

4,864 

5,029 

4,920 

4 884 

4,905 

73 

i IO 

58 

+ 136 

+ 36 

— 37 

Goalpara 

Kamrup 

Darrang 

Non gong 

Sibsagar 

Lakhirapur 

4+09 

6,914 

7,095 

6,422 

8,855 

8,979 

4,63' 

7,019 

6,367 

6,226 

9+57 

8,944 

7,374 

3,836 
9 , 2 '3 
8,040 
9+73 
8+60 

2,779 

911 

515 

482 

416 

321 

2 , 75 * 

873 

599 

411 

433 

3*8 

2,348 

782 

567 

388 

423 

323 

2 , 7*9 

2,132 

2,326 

3,054 

656 

484 

2,567 

2,077 

2,985 

3,343 

355 

493 

262 

364 

177 

1,560 

373 

910 

— 222 

— 105 
+ 728 
+ 196 

— 302 

+ 35 

+ 28 
+ 38 

- 84 
+ 7 * 

— 17 

+ 3 

+ 152 

+ 55 

— 659 

— 289 
+ 30* 

— 9 

Total Brahmaputra 

Valley 

Total Plains 

7,182 

6,983 

8,504 

950 

979 

918 

1,782 

1,973 

533 

+ *99 

— 29 

— 191 

6,083 

5,967 

6,754 

2,949 

2 , 97 * 

2,926 

921 

1,028 

294 

+ 116 

— • 22 

— 107 

Lush at Hills 

North Cachar 

Nnga Hills 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
Garo Hills 

409 

5 . 8 S 3 

327 

265 

960 

368 

+340 

361 

230 

937 

4+73 

'33 

336 

1+48 

25 

1,422 

14 

55 

564 

49 

8 

*7 

4 * 
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1 

9 

33 
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2 656 
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8,815 

8,192 

9578 

5,65* 

9,571 

9,366 

8+72 

5,519 
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+ 4 i 
+ 1 . 5*8 
— 34 
+ 35 
+ 23 

— 24 
+*+*4 

— 3 
+ 14 
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— 36 
— 2,995 

— 6 

— 55 * 

— 280 

Total Hill Districts 

870 

593 

848 

266 

*35 

120 

8+60 

9,oSo 
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+ 272 

+ 13’ 

— 580 

Manipur 

5,996 


5.920 

365 


220 

3 . 63 * 
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Total Province . 

5,597 

5+72 

6,273 

2,581 

2,709 

2,69s 

*,743 

1,770 

1,000' 

+ 125 

— 12s 

— 27 


Colnmnt s and lo — Little or no reliance aa be placed upon these figures ai the distinction between tbe Animistic tribe* and Hindus w*ai nor 
properly Dhccrred In ifB I * 
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subsidiary TABLE V 

Proportion of Saitists, Sivattes, and Mahapurushtas 


Religion, 








Natural divisions and districts 

Proportion per 10,000 Hindus in 
each district 

Natural divisions and districts 


Saldist 

Siraitw 

Mahapnru- 

ahias 


1 

3 

3 

4 

* 

Cachar Plains 

Sylhet 

3io6a 

2,988 

643 

S4S 


Now gong 

Sibsajjar 

Lakhimpur 

Total Surma Valley 

3,003 

36S 


Goalpara 

Kamrup 

Darraag « 

52G 

x8o 

1,880 

328 

14 

69 

1,442 

t, 9 U 

*>945 

Total Brahmaputra Valley 

Total Plains 


ProporEonper 1 o.oooTnodas in 


each district 

Saldist 

Sivaites 

Mahapnru 

shin 

3 

3 

4 

783 

38 

•WS 5 

2,443 

J 52 

3,418 

2,286 

37a 

1,879 

M 99 

143 

2,554 

2,122 

3 iS 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI 

Percentage of increase or decrease of Hindus, Muhammadans, and 
Animists by divisions and districts 
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HINDUS. 

MUHAMMADANS 

ANIMISTIC. 

Natural division* and dlitrict*. 


Percentage of 


Percentage of 


Percentage of 


Total. 

variation 

ToUL 

variation 

Total 

variation 



(+)or(-) 


{+) °r (-) 


(+) or (-) 

1 

< 

l 5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Cachar Plains 

278,964 

+ l6 2 

126,698 

4- 12 2 

8,079 

~ 41 8 

Sylhet 

1,049,248 

+ 32 

1,180,324 

+ 50 

"4337 

— 179 

Total Surma Valley 

1,328,212 

+ 5-7 

1,307,022 

+ 5-6 

19,416 
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Goalpara 

203,696 

~ 27 

128,388 

+ 3 ' 

125,618 

+ 8i 

Kamrup 

407,363 

- 84 

53 , 7 °' 

— 29 
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- 46 

Darrang 

239,318 

+ 03 I 

174372 
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78,458 

— '45 

Nowgong 

167,709 

— 217 

12,578 
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79,767 

— 30-6 

Sibsagar 

529480 

+ 26-4 

24,878 

+ 25-6 

39,203 

+ ' 4' 3 

Lakhimpur • 

333484 

+ 46 7 , 

”,925 

+ 47 4 

' 7,973 

+ 43’2 
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+ 99 
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+ 35 
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3 5 
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ri - 81 
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+ 17 2 
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- 38 

Garo Hills 

*347 4 
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■” 3,274 

+ 99 

Total Hill Districts . ) 
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' 5 , 07 ° 

+ "9 7 

478,993 

+ 44 

k 

45 . 8 S 7 
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14,868 

+ 123 S 

400,336 
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Manipur 

17°.577 


1 0,383 
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Total Province 

3,4294199 

+ '44 

', 58 ' 43 i 7 

+ 65 

i,o6S,334 
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Total H1U district*. — The Icncer *ct oi 6gores indicate* the total* and percentage of variation excluding the Lnihni Hill*. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SEX 

109 In the majority of European countries, where we assume, and no doubt rightly, Sex 

that statistics are collected and compiled with greater 
Aconraoy of the returns accuracy than in other parts of the world, the census returns 

disclose a considerable excess of women In France, in 1891 there were 1,014 
females to every 1,000 males In the United Kingdom, including the army, navy, 
and merchant service abroad, the proportion was 1,048, and in Germany 1,037,50 
that when we find that in Assam there were only 949 women to every 1,000 men, 

W£ are at first inclined to doubt whether our figures can be correct 

The position of women in India, is, however, so different from that accorded to 
them in Europe, that it would obviously be most unsafe to assume that what is 
true of the one place will of necessity be true of the other, and the most reliable 
test of the accuracy of our figures will be found in a comparison with those returned 
in the other provinces of the Empire The first thing to do is to eliminate the 
foreign element of the province Nearly 13 per cent of the persons censused 
in Assam w'ere emigrants from other parts of India, amongst whom the proportion of 
women is notoriously low,* and, if we confine our attention to persons born in the pro- 
vince, we find that there are 977 women to every 1,000 men This rate is undoubt- 
edly low when compared with the Central Provinces (1,031), or Madras (1,027), but is 
considerably in advance of the North-Western Provinces (937) "and the Punjab (856), 
and though it is below the rate for the whole of Bengal (998), it is higher than the pro- 
portion recorded in the two divisions that adjoin Assam, t e , Dacca (972), and Rajshahi 
(934) Successive censuses have, moreover, confirmed the view that there is actually a 
scarcity of women in Assam In 1881, the rate (excluding foreigners) was 966, and 
at the next census 968, so there has been a substantial advance on the present 
occasion , and, whatever may be thougnt of the census of tw-enty years ago, there can be 
no question of the care with w'hich the enumeration w r as made in 1891 

The explanations offered of the omission of women from the schedule are, either 
that the householder looks upon his women-folk with such contempt that he is unable to 
believe that it is a matter of any importance whether their names are recorded or not, or 
that he is of so jealous a temperament that he does not like to allow even the Government 
to become aw'are of their existence, but neither of these explanations seems to be 
suitable to this province In Assam Proper the number of women w'ho remain behind 
the purdah is too small to affect the figures, and as the great bulk of the female 
population take their share in the cultivation of the land, they are too important to be 
ignored, while the fact that the great majority of the Assamese have to pay for their 
wives in cash or kind, or to serve for them, as Jacob did for Rachel, suggests that 
the deficiency of women is a genuine one , and, though the conditions of life in Sylhet 
and Cachar are somewhat different, I have been informed by gentlemen who are natnes 
of those districts that there is no reason to suppose that females w’ere omitted either 
intentionally or through an oversight 

110 Ihere has been a steady increase m the proportion of women to men amongst 
oaueoB ftfrtjottae ttio proportion or ‘the natives of the province at the last three censuses and, 
thoBoioB. though this is generally supposed to be an indication of the 

superior accuracy of the enumeration, I do not think that this is the correct explanation of 
the increase that has occurred dunng the last decade An increase in the number 
of women in the indigenous population must be due either to an increase in the 
proportion of female births, or to a decrease in female mortality, or to both of 
these causes combined Assam has been unhealthy between 1891 and 1901, and, 
according to the Madras Census Report of i88i,t this would justify us in 
expecting a large proportion of female infants Unfortunately, our confidence in this 
hypothesis is rudety shaken bv Mr Baines, | who quotes a theory, which is entirely 
opposed to that of Sir Lewas Mclver, to the effect that underfed and weakly women are 
more likely to bear boys than girls The Vital Returns give us \ery little help in 
attempting to decide which of these absolutely contradictory opinions is correct. 
During the last ten jears, the proportion of girls bom to one thousand boys in 

* It ms 777 to 1,000 men 

f Page St — "It seems likely that there is a physiological explanation of this, and that *w omen who hate been 
affected and enfeebled by insufficient sustenance so as not to be capable of bearing male children may yet be able 
to bear female children ” 

t Census of India, tSgi General Report, page 251 
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Got 1 pan (950) wit much higher than the proportion m Nowgong (915) and as Nowgong 
has been very nnbeilthy these figures support the theory quoted by Mr Baines ; bat 
M the registration of birth* u mnch lea accurate In Nowgong than m Goal para, and 
a* when registration If inaccurate, girls are more Itkely to be oimtted than boy*, it u 

mt (bn M mm aoj» impossible to place ranch reliance on the figure*. The 

Mijnt Mi table In tbe margin 1 bowing the proportion of male 

• fif - - 


- "M ffi-* SI to female both* amongtt children con cel red m the bot 
•" and cold season cannot be aaid lobe rery condo rive, bat 
a* far a* it goes it tnggeati that the Madras Report 1 * nght, and that the chance* of 
tbe infant bang ■ femjue are increased when tbe ntaEty of the parent* u low 

Leasing erde h cores er the vexed question of the cause* srhlch affect the tei of 
the unborn child it u obvious that the proportion between the sexes must largdy 
depend upon the rate oi mortality amongst those who hare succeeded io getting bom. 
It na* been suggested that women hare greater vttaEty and more power of resistance 
than men, and this theory den res some coofirmahon from the figures for tbe ranoos 
district* of the province. Assam as a whole, has been unhealthy and if we 
exclude foreigners, the proportion of women to men has risen from 968 to 977 Taking 
tbe figures for those who are bom and censnsed in the district, we find that m Can bar 
the ratio has increased byonlySjin Lak him par it has Increased by 1 a (from 939 to 951) 
and in Sibsagar it has decreased by 10 from 945 to 935, These three district* bare been 
healthy but ra Katnnip where there has been a serious decrease in population, there 
has been a nse ra the proportion 0145 from 994 to 1 030, and in Nowgong, where the mor 
taEty has been appalling, there Is an increase of 70, from 96a to 1,03a In Dirrang, 
where the indigenous population ha* been ax unhalthy as in Kamrup the proportion 
am 00 git those bom and censused in the district is 984 as compared with 064 m 1891, 
and the fact* recorded ra Sylhet are ra complete accord with tbe theory stated 
a bore. 1 hare already explained how ra three of the subdivision* of this district the 
ptibEc health ha* been good and hi two bad { with the net result that tbe natural growth 
has been lea* than a per cent The proportion of women, excluding foreigners, 1* also 
practically stationary bang 970 In 1891 and 971 in March last j bat ra Soath Sylhet, 
where there has been a good deal of sickneaa the ratio 1a aa high as 981 and In North 
Sylbet, where there has been *enoti» mortality It reaches 987 wbch is no leas than so 
per mille more than it was ten years ago. It is possible that this deficiency of male* 
u duo to tbeir haring moved to healthier parts of the district, leaving their women-folk 
behind them though there is no reason for supposing this to have been the case, 
and this explanation will cerUmly not cover the facts m Nowgong orJDarrang, and 
only partially those in Kamrup j* *0 that there seem «omo grounds for assuming that 
the to male element tends to increase ra those parts of tbe country where tbe public 
health is bad and ntaEty low Tbe figures lor the Lalnng tribes can be quoted 
m support of this hypothesis. During tbe last ten years there has been temble mortaEty 
among these people, and in 1901 there wee 1 119 women to 1 000 men. In 1891 
tbe pro port 10a of women waa only 1 001 

11 L Tbe difference between tbe proportion of the sexes ra tbe various district* of 
„ . _ . the pronnee Is very great, ranging from 1 080 in tbe Khan 

hUMUMaw and Jaintta Hills to 86s in Lakuimpor and as there Is do 

reason to suspect tbe accuracy of tbe enumeration ra those districts in which women are 
in a minority these rm nations throw some light on the comparative ntaEty of the sexes. 

In tbe trill district*, the position of women is Dot tnodh Inferior to that of men. 
Mams go is, as a rule, deferred to an ago when a girl is well fitted to become a mother 
tbe strain of child-bearing i* riot as great as amongit more crviJliedrace* the average 
number of children in a family is small, aud tbe result is that the proportion of women 
to men amongst those born in the hill district* and censnsed in the province (1061) is 
higher than in England or Germany In tbe Surma Valley on the other hand 
gffl* are given tn marriage at a very early age, the mortality in childbirth is m 
aQ paubabihty high, and in the enerratlng cEmate of the plains the female coo 
stitudon does not »eem to be able to entirely recover from the exhausting 
effects of maternity The Efe of seclusion imposed upon women by the customs 
of tbe country can hardly be conducive to good health, and, a* glH* are less 
welcome additions to a family than boys, it is possible that a certain portion of tbe 
deficiency Is doe to neglect io early Efe In Assam Proper however we meet with a 
different set of conditions. Tbe great majority of the women more about as fredy 


Proportion ot to t^*» **n ■on^* p*r*an* barm U <NM(Mf 

district tod a n t— d b fsffrtoe*. (.Kaan^* 
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as the men, marriage is deferred to a more reasonable date, and when it takes place Sex 
it is the father of the bridegroom who is put to expense, and not the father of the bnde , 
so there is nothing strange in finding a preponderance of women in Kamrup 
and Nowgong, and a fairly high ratio amongst those born and censused in the 
district of Darrang The same conditions hold good m Upper Assam, yet amongst 
the district born of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur the proportion is only 935 and 931 

It is difficult at first sight to suggest any explanation of such a marked contrast 
between Upper and Central Assam It cannot be due to omission of women, as there 
is probably no district in which a more accurate census was taken than in Sibsagar, 
where there is a large and unusually intelligent staff The same holds good of 
Lakhimpur, for, though this district is not particularly easy to census, the castes 
by which It is peopled would have no objection to giving information about their women, 
so there is no reason why one sex should be omitted more than the other, while 
the fact that the proportion has been unusually low at each of the last three 
enumerations* seems to justify us in assuming that the deficiency is a genuine one 
It may perhaps be thought that the small proportion of Animistic persons in Sibsagar 
and Lakhimpur is the cause of the excess of males, but I do not believe that this 
explanation is the correct one Below 5, the girls exceed the boys m numbers, but 
at all the successive periods of life, except 15 — 20 m Lakhimpur, the men are in a 
substantial majority, and it is evident that there is some cause prejudicial to female 
life at the later ages 

The real explanation must, I think, be that the figures for 1901 for Kamrup and 
Nowgong are abnormal, and are due to the exceptional unhealthiness of the last ten 
years, and I venture to put forward the following theory, which is in accordance, to some 
extent at any rate, with the ascertained facts In Europe, as in India, women are 
exposed to the strain of maternity, but in a temperate climate, where marriage is 
deferred to a reasonable age, and child-bearing takes place under favourable conditions, 
the effect produced on. female life by this straint is not more senous than the effect 
produced on male life by exposure, work, and dissipation, and the net result is that 11 omen 
exceed the men in numbers In a hot climate great fertility seems to be attainable only 
at the expense of the sex upon whom 19 laid the burden of the reproduction of the 
species , and this phenomenon is to be seen in Europe as well as in India, tor in Italy, 
where we find a deficiency of women, the average family J is unusual]} large We should, 
therefore, expect to find an excess of women in the hilly parts of the province, where 
the relations of the sexes are not unlike those prevailing in Europe, and a deficiencj in 
the plains, and this is what, broadly speaking, the census figures disclose The 
excess of ivomen in Nowgong§ 1 attribute to the greater resistant capacity of the female, 
to which I have already referred, and it only remains to consider why there should 
be fewer ivomen in Upper Assam than in Sylhet and Cachar 

The best explanation that I can offer is that, though the conditions of female life 
in Sjlhet are bad, those in Sibsagar are worse Life behind the purdah can hardly 
be conducive to health, but it is quite conceivable that stooping in a field of mud 
transplanting paddy seedlings under a July sun is still less so, and I should be inclined 
to asenbe the deficiency of women in Upper Assam to hard work earned on under 
unfavourable conditions, coupled with excesswe child-bearing 

I am aware that an entirely opposite view has been taken of the matter, and in 
1891, an excess of women m Chhattisgarh was ascribed to the fact that they were 
“ employed in agricultural and other out-door pursuits, and the strength and physique 
thus acquired secure them a longer span of life than is enjoyed by their wealthier, but 
more effeminate, sisters in other distnets " But, whatever may be the case in the Central 
Provinces, I can hardly believe that in Assam hard work in the plains during the rainy 
season can tend to prolong the days either of man or woman 

In brief, an temperate climates, where families run small, women preponderate , in 
the plains, women are in a minority, which is especially pronounced in those districts in 
which they have to labour m the fields , but where public health is particularly bad, 
and the men are exposed to an abnormal strain, the greater resistant capacity of the 
woman comes into play, and she approaches or even exceeds the other sex in numbers 


* Proportion of women to t ooo men amongst those 
bom and censused in the district. 


(Sibsagar 

(.Lakhimpur 


tgej 

’Bgi 

t 83 i 

935 

945 

034 

931 

939 

957 


t The proportion of women whoneter marr\ is much higher in Furope than m fndia, but this need 
hardly be taken into account, as matrimony seems to be conducts e to health in this quarter of the world vide 
Newsholme’s Vital Statistics, page 124. 


J Number of births to loo marriages (A D tS7G), Italy 515, England 463 
§ In Kamrup, there is not an excess of women, if allowance is made for emigration 
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112 . Taking the population of the provinces* a wboloj and excluding tea gardens wfl 
find that females ire in a majority below 5 that they arc in 
a small minority between 5 ana 10 and are largdy In 
defect at the next age period, when there an# on ]j four girls to every fire bo 71, 
Between 15 and 05 the women preponderate, but after that the men are m a majontr 
till the penod of old age u reached Though the number of girl babies under one 
exceed* that of boys there rs no t extern to suppose that Assam u any exception 
to the pen oral law of an excess of male births. The death-rate amongst mfanta Is 
extremely high * boys are notoriously more difficult to rear than girls, and if the girfa 
ha"e gained as much cm tbeir brotbera in the firat year of Efe a* they do In the second 
and third they must hare been m a considerable minority at 
birth The great deficiency between 10 and 15 ts aa much 
apparent as real as will be seen by a glance at the figures 
jj - -jj In the margin winch show the actual excess or defect of 

~ females at each year from 9 to 14 m 100000 of each 

sex. From this it 11 evident that boys haTe a pronounced tendency to return 
themselves as 10 or is ; and in the Chapter on Age it will be shown that women hare a 
marked preference for the three years 18 ao and 33 a preference which goes far to 
explain the predominance of females between 15 and 35 It la impossible, in fact, to place 
much reliance upon these age returns. In England, the death-rate of females is higher 
than that of males between 10 and 1 3 and 15 and so and this no doobt is true, though 
to a greater extent in Astara j but tbe great defioency between 10 and 15 Is, as I 
have said chiefly doe to lumping by boys ou tbe ages of 10 and ifl and to a tendency 
to return unmanned girls as 7 or 8 and married girls as 16 18 or 10. The 
decrease in women over 35 Is no doobt genome enough, and must be ascribed to 
the fact that women m Assam Proper at any rate, are as much exposed to the unfa 
yo tumble influences of tbe climate as men and are worn out by their special burden of 
child •bearing Then families are, as a role large, and, as I have already pointed out, 
large famiSas eren in the warmer parts of Europe, do not seem to be condadre to 
longenty amongst the mothers. 

113 . Subsidiary Table IV shows the proportion of females to males aliro at each age 
_ period for tbe main religions and in the different divisions 

iDhunainapB. of tbe province. In the Brahmaputra Valley tbe figures 

for Hindus and Muhammadans are so seriously affefcted by Immigration that 
they scarcely repay examination, but m tbe Surma VaJley it appears that, though 
the proportion of women is slightly higher amongst the Muhammadans than amongst 
tbo Hindus it Is chiefly duo to lumping 00 the ages between 15 and 35 whoa 
tbe proportion of women is obnonsly m correct After *5, tbe Muhammadan woman 
has a shorter life than tbe Hindu, the a r oa ge number at each of tbe higher ago periods 
being 884 In tbe one case and 844 in tbe other The explanation it probably^ to be 
found m the greater fertility of the Muhammadan women, a fertility which in this 
country seems to be incompatible with old age. Amongtt Animistic persons, girls below 
5 outnumber the boys, between 5 and 15 the gull are in a nnoonty but between 15 
and 30 exceed tbe men in number*. Oroc y> In the Assam Valley tbe males are always 
in a majority but m the bills tbo females predominate at so to 35 40 to 45, and from 
55 onwards. It Is Impossible h ow ev er to attach much importance to these figures, 
which are largely tbe result of the extraordinary Inaccuracy of tbe female age returns 
but tins much is dear that amongst Amrairtie people the value of a woman s Efe, even 
in tbe ralley is nearly as great as that of a man, while b the hills U is sfigbtly higher 
Tbe total shortage of women in the pronneo is 161 041 which is sEghtly leas 
Ibau the figures at tbelast census, but largely In excess of those for 1881 I m migration 
is however chiefly responsible for these results, and if foreigner* are excluded tbe 
deficiency decreases at each successive census, tbe figures being 1881 (79,94a) 1891 

(78643) 1901(63.539) 

114 Subsidiary Table VII shows the number of women to 1,000 men fa different 
castes and tribes. Tbe Luaiud heads tbe list, with 1 191 
’ Tbe Su p e nn tendendent of tbe Hills informs me that tbe 

Lnshals them selves acknowledge that women are In a majority amongst therUj but he is 
enable to offer any explanation of tbe extraordinarily largfe preponderance disclosed by 
tbe census. Next come the Lalung and tbe Khau with i.ngand 1 118. Bothoftbesa 
tribes profess Animism, and the districts fa which they lire have been especially unhealthy 
during tbo last decade, so that It Is probable that tbe mortafty among males has been 
abnormal. Of tbe eight castes amongst whom tbe females are It a premium, the Ganak 
js tbe only one which can lay claim to social distinction, as Kbatn is tbe name usually 
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assumed by Mampuns , but a deficiency of women is by no means confined to castes 
standing high m the Brahmamcal scale, as the Namasudra and the Chutiya have only 
957 women to 1,000 men, and the Kachan only 954, though the great majonty of this 
tribe are Animistic The Brahman and Kayastha are at the bottom of the list, but the 
deficiency of women is*no doubt partially due to the immigration of foreigners belonging 
to these castes, while the Kayasthasare suspected of giving their daughters to wealthy 
bndegrooms of lower castes, and thereby depriving them of their inherited position in 
the Hindu social system The highest pure Assamese castes, after the Brahman and 
Ganak, are the Kalita and Kewat, and they have a smaller proportion of women than the 
race castes, such as the Ahom, Chutiya, and Koch 
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CHAPTER VI 

MARRIAGE 

115 Figures illustrating the conjugal condition of the total population of the province 
will be found m Subsidiary Tables I and II, which show the distribution by age periods 
of ten thousand persons in each of the three forms of civil condition, and the distri- 
bution by civil condition of ten thousand persons in each of the main age periods 
There is, however, so much difference in the practices enjoined or permitted by the 
various religions, and even by the same religion in different parts of Assam, that it is 
little use considering the figures for the province as a whole without first discussing 
those for the main forms of belief 

116 It is by no means easy to decide what constitutes a valid marriage in Assam 

Proper, and the enumerators were told to accept the state- 
¥hF i hlm A pm^ommow sameBe ments of the persons concerned, and to enter them as 

married if they returned themselves as such, even though 
they had not complied with all the requirements of the Hindu law Brahmans, 
Ganaks, and Kayasthas, are invariably married by the horn pura rite, a ceremony which 
is being very generally adopted by other castes lower down m the scale of Hinduism 
The proceedings begin with the despatch to the bride’s house of a present from the 
bridegroom, consisting of cloths, ornaments, molasses, curds and other articles of food, 
and on the evening before the marriage day both of the parties to the ceremony 
are solemnly bathed On the wedding morning, the bride is taken from her bed at dawn, 
anointed with buttermilk, and dressed for the reception of the groom, who, on his 
arrival, is placed on a wooden stool before the gate of the house, and is smeared with 
sandalwood and crowned with flowers The party then pass on to the place where the 
actual ceremony will be performed, and after a cow has been let loose,* a reminiscence 
of the times when Hindus killed and ate the fatted calf on all occasions of ceremony, 
the sacred fire of mango w'ood is lighted, and rice, flow'ers and gin are thrown upon 
It, by the priest in the case of the lower castes, but by the bridegroom himself if he is 
a Brahman or Ganak The officiating priest then ties together the thumbs of the young 
couple w'lth a wisp of kusha grass, and after the appropriate mantras have been 
pronounced, they are declared man and wife Amongst Brahmans, this part of the 
ceremony must be performed before the girl attains puberty When she reaches that age, 
the second marriage, called Kesha K or short or Shanti Bibaha, takes place, and she 
is then at liberty to go and live with her husband 

117 The lower castes, however, often content themselves with the gift to the girl 

of cloths and ornaments, and a feast to the friends 
Marriage amongut tho lower ordora an( j relations, after which the bride is taken to her 
lover’s house No fire is lighted, and the services of a Brahman are not required This 
ceremony is called Kharumom ptnd/ia or / nr on, and is common in Upper Assam, where 
it is used by large numbers of persons, who live together and bring up a numerous 
progeny without being united by any more legal tie In Lower Assam, there is a slight 
elaboration of the ceremony called agchauldia When the bride reaches the bride- 
groom’s house, she is seated with the groom in front of a lamp and a \essel ^filled with 
nee Their cloths are tied together, and the women of the family take up pinches of 
rice, wave it round their heads and throw it into the air The bridegroom then 
hides a nng in the vessel, which the bride has to find, and they exchange cups filled 
with a mixture of milk curds and honey Four of the Assamese Munsifs at present 
serving in the Brahmaputra Valley were of opinion that the performance of t his 
ceremony by persons of the lower castes constituted a legal marriage, while 
two declined to recognise anv binding force, and asserted that the woman could, 
if she wished, leave the man, and be united by the hom pura ceremony to 
another person It is true that the latter ceremony is more common among the 
lower classes now than it was a generation ago, and that at village ceremonies the ‘abtyat,’ 
as those who have not performed the horn ceremony are called, occupy a slightly 
lower position than the 'btyat ’, but, inasmuch as the unions are usually of a 
permanent nature, the offspring are accepted as legitimate heirs, and no social 
stigma attaches to the contracting parties, it is only reasonable to treat them as 
marned persons, and not as persons living in a state of concubinage This \iew is 
upheld by an Assamese official, whose social position justifies me in attaching 

* This is the orthodox practice, which is more honoured in the breach than in the obscnance 
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arriage, comiderable weight to hu opmioni on tbo customs of hi* fellow countrymen 
I was informed by tb» gentleman that not only did the memptuikM ceremony 
conititote m hl« eye* a valid mamagu for the lower castes bat tbit bo ni prepared 
to assign tho nme position to the practice of obtaining a wife by *em e. The 
£*ptniyci a* bo 1* called lire* with his father in law for a specified term and work* 
on hu farm At the end of tbu penod of bondagebo gives a least to the villager* and 
take* hi* bnde to hi* own bon**, but from the aato that he enter* the boo** of the 
father m-law he u allowed unrestricted* acce*» to the girl, provided that ahe ha* 
attained the age of puberty and ahe is in fact considered to t>e ni* wife though the i* 
still bring in her father** home Thu form of marriage it however looked upon with 
»omo contempt an only a poor man will content to work for hu bnde in tin* manner 
Another interesting survival in A turn is a modified form of mamage by capture. 
Asiamete boys and gull baTe plenty of opportnmty of becoming acquainted with om 
another and falling m lore but the pnce demanded for the bnde it often more than 
her lorer can afford to pay When tbu is the ease, the girl tometime* arrange* 
that the * ball be the victim of an abdaction By *pecial request the lorer and a tew 
of hu fnend* are in waiting at the appointed place and a* the object of hi* *ffectior* 
it passing along whh her companion* he descend* upon her and carnet her off amidst 
tear* and lamentation* which are more hearty than genome. Having le cured posses- 
ticm of tho girl it is generally potaible to come to term* with the parent*. 

In the Surma Valley toe m arm go custom* of the Hindu* are similar to those of 
Eastern Bengal 

118 Subsidiary Table III ihow* the distribution of Hmdu* by aril condition and 

g _ i — *mm rn * CX 11 l ^ c a £ c period*. The first thing to bo 

wsMfoT~ nrT noticed u the extreme prevalence of mamage, only 4 

per cent, of the men over 40 and i per cent of the women bong *uU tingle. Taking 
the population *■ a whcdt 54 per cent are bachelor* and 38 per cent snorters the 
corTeipondlng figure* in England being 6a and 59, and, great though the difference is 
it would be still more pronounced were it Dot for the large fore gn population of the 
lower grade* of Hindu societv amongst which Is found an abnormally high proportion 
of angle men and women The age of marriage for boy* u much later than that for 
gni* but there are no signs of a tendency which has been noticed in Bengal, to defer 
tbo time for undertaking the re*pon*lblBties of a wife and family the proportion of 
bachelor* between to and *0 being lower than in 1891 Tbe great majority of tbe 
people are, however agriculturist*, who hare little or no inducement to refr* 3 n from 
mamage cm economic ground*, and though the bktdr * hh or upp*r classes may 
have *omo difficulty in ■upporting their firm lie*, then- number* are too small to produce 
any appreciable effect upon the total for the province 

119 Am on git boy*, early mamage 1* far from bong tbe rule. Eighty five per cent. 

| of the lad* bet ween 15 and to are *tiU bachelor*, and even 

** between ao and 40 tbe proportion of ji os bands u lower than 

amongit tboio who have passed t eir fortieth birthday Tbe customs that govern 
a woman ■ life are, however very different Between 15 and so only ■ a per cent, are still 
n n wed and be t we en ao and 40 there are only three women out of every hundred 
who have not performed tbo mamage ceremnny 

lfio This bring* a* to the consideration of the strange phenomenon of child 
m image, which 1 * described by Mr Ktsley as being without 
c%im jMrriir* 4 pantlel (at any rate 00 so large a scale) elsewhere in the 

world and which cannot be referred to any of those primitive instincts which have 
usually determined tbe relations of tbe sexes. Three theories have been put forward 
as to the origin of the practice. Mr Ne*6eld point* out that in the oldest type of 
society a woman iris exposed to a doable evil the stain of communism witbm her 
own clan *0 long as she remained there, and the risk of forcible abduction into an alien 
plan where she became tbe wife slave of tbe man who captured her He see*, therefore, 
in infant mamage an attempt on the part of tbe Hindu lawgivers to protect women 
against these dangers by directing that they should be married to members of another 
rb>n before they reached the age at which It would be possible for them to become 
wives, in fact a* well at in name. To tbi* Mr Rltley object* that tbe society depicted in 
the Rig and Atharva Veda* bad got far beyond if indeed they ever passed through tbe 
stage of communal mamage and forcible abduction of wive* and suggest# that the 
origin of infant mamage may be found in the custom of hypergamy Many castes am 
divided into group* ordifferent social merit and where this practice u in force, a man 
may seek a bode for hi* son either In hi* own group or Lq one Immediately below but 
must many Hs daughter to a husband wbo Is at any rate not inferior to her la rank 
The natural result is that in the highest groups of ail, the girls have difficulty in obtain 

l aa laid ckjt 00* b mot Ik* CM h Unr Awa, 
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ing husbands, and the father is tempted to marry his daughter whenever a favourable 
opportunity offers Child marriage thus became more or less of a necessity for the 
aristocracy, and was subsequently adopted by the lower castes, who have a natural 
tendency to imitate their superiors in the social scale 

A third explanation is suggested by Mr O'Donnell, who writes as follows m the 
Bengal Census Report for 1891 

When the institutes of Manu became the social law of the Hindus, and the idea of the 
supreme degradation involved in a marriage outside the caste grouD grew into a universal social 
axiom, a degradation which damned not only the individual, but her or his parents and the whole 
family, things matrimonial had reached a degree of importance too great to allow them to 
depend on the fancies of a love-sick maiden A woman will, it is said, go to the end of the world 
for the man she loves, whatever his rank in popular esteem, and the Hindu father, like a European 
parent, would probably have often been willing to let her have her own way, and lie in the 
bed she had made for herself, if she alone w'ere concerned But when it was in the power ot 
every girl to bring more than disgrace, in fact, social and religions ostracism, on her family, it 
was highly desirable that she should be fitted with a helpmate of the right caste and of the most 
reputable section of the caste available, before she became old enough to look around her and fix 
her affections on some undesirable, it might be some absolutely ruinous, alliance 


It would be presumptuous on my part to express any opinion as to which of these 
theories is correct, but, whatever may have been the origin of the practice, the native 
gentlemen with whom I have discussed the matter have expressed views in accordance 
with those set forth by Mr O’Donnell A Hindu girl is much restricted in the choice 
of a husband, and there seems to be a general impression that if she is not disposed of 
at a very early age, she may either refuse to marry the man selected for her, or become 
hopelessly compromised with a detrimental At first s’ght it seems strange that the 
national lawgivers should have had little confidence in the self-restraint and virtue of 
their women, as there are other nations amongst whom girls have but little voice in the 
choice of their husbands, but yet are expected to, and actually do, attain to a high 
standard of chastity, without being marned at an early age , but to the native gentlemen 
who have favoured me with their views upon 4 he matter, the precaution does not seem 
unnecessary or excessive They look upon it as a matter of vital importance that a girl 
should marry the man selected for her, and that she should come to him a virgin , and 
they seem doubtful w hether these results could be obtained if she w T ere not given 
away before reaching the age at which it could be conceivably possible for her to 
lapse from the path of virtue 

It cannot be denied that the severity of the Hindu teachers is to some extent 
justified by the customs of the Assamese hill tribes Amongst these people, the pro- 
portion of girls who are no longer virgm3 on their wedding day is large, and if at the 
time when the ordinances prescribing child marriage were laid down, the Aryans were 
surrounded by peoples who w'ere still in this stage of civilization, their leaders may 
perhaps be forgiven for the poor opinion they entertained with regard to female 
chastity Even amongst the Assamese, there is a certain amount of laxity in the 
prenubial relations of the sexes, and a law'giver in Assam Proper who wished to ensure 
virginity in eiery bnde would probably feel it necessary, even at the present day, to 
frame very stringent rules upon the subject 

121 Leaving aside, however, the question of the necessity of the custom as a 

safeguard, there can be no doubt that it is conducive to 
the maintenance of the Hindu joint-family system 

In most countries a man forsakes father and mother and cleaves to his wife, and 
where this is the case, a certain degree of independence in the woman is no obstacle 
to a happy married life Amongst the Hindus, however, the bnde is absorbed 
into the family of her husband, and is placed to some extent in a position of sub- 
servience to her mother in-law, and it is obvious that there would be considerable 
risk of friction between the parties if a grown woman, whose tastes and character 
were already formed was suddenly called upon to assume this role It must certainly 
make for peace and happiness m the joint family if the wives of its members are 
trained m early youth to obey the elder generation, though I would not renture to 
suggest that it was for this purpose that child marriage was ordained 

122 The most extreme form of infant marriage is w’hen one or both of the con- 

, , , trading parties are less than five years of age, and here, 

at any rate, 11 the figures on both occasions are equally 
correct, w'e find some improiement , as, though there has been a considerable increase 
111 the total Hindu population, only 159 children below 5 were returned as no longer 
single, as compared with 411 in 1S91 The sorters were directed to report every case* 


* Unfortunate!} a considerable number were omitted from the sorters’ registers, and so could not be aerified 
On the other band, there 11 reason to suppose that a certain numberof mamed persons under 5 svcrcnltercd to 12, 
> 3 , Of 14 by the sortc-s, to avoid the trouble of making a reference 5 but my impression is that the actual number 
of persons marned below 5 is smaller than that shown in the tables. 
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Marriitfo. in which children trader 5 hid been entered cm a mimed or widowed ilip and the entry 
trie rent to the officer concerned for compinjoo with the enumeration boots, and, it 
Decenary loc»l enquiry In the great majority of due* it vu found other that tbe 
ohp bad been Wrongly copied, or that a mi a take had been made by tbe ennmentor 

and there can I think be Ettle doubt that child marriage below 5 11 extremely rare. 

I am told that In Kim rap a mother who haSlost aeveral children occasionally get* 
her infant mamed at a eery early age with tbe idea that the eril fate that ha* hitherto 
dogged her family maybe averted by Knking tbe fortune* of her child with those of 
another j but this practice is laid to be far from common and to be only resorted to m 
very extreme cases. 

Three hundred and forty-six girls are married out of 10 000 between 5 and 
10 as compared with 308 ten years ago j bat between 10 and 15 tbe proper 
lion of singlo girls a higher than It waa in 1891 67 per ceat. bang still an 

married, as compared with 64 per cent* m that year Above 15 the proportion 

of those wbo have entered the marriage state increases, and the number of spinsters 
OTer 20 is very tmslL 

l£8 Subsidiary Tables VI and IX show the extent to which child marriage is 
im^yvitiiiMfltt, practised by the different castes. It is moat prevalent 

’ T *" 1 amongst the Brahmans and Ganaki of Kararup where iB 

and 1a per cent respectively of the girts under it are 
already mamed. In Sylhet the largest percentage of 
mimed girls bdow that age u found amongst tbe Brahmans, 
Jugis, Namasodres and Sbahas, each of which baa 9 per 
u cent but even such humble castes a* tbe Dorn Patm or 

04 flja u iST Nadiyal and the Kaibartta marry 8 and 7 per cent of their 

guls before they reach the age of 13 In Assam Proper 
earlr marriage is not common except amoogit tbe 
Brahmans ami Gtnaks. In Kamrnp only 3 per cent, of 
the Kalita girls under 1 a are mamed, and a per cent 
of the Kocb Sbaha, and Kewat, but this diatnet ha* to 
some extent been affected by the fashions of Bengal and Sibsagar and Nowgong afford 
a more reliable index of the custom* of the Assamese, Here we find that only 
a per cent, of Brahman gnis of tbs tender age are mamed, whilst oat of 10 000 
Nadiyal and Boria giria under is, only 44 and *9 have performed the marriage 
ceremony At first sight it appear* strange that in Kamrnp where tbe mass of 
tbe people are opposed to infant marriage, tbe number of child brides amongst 
Brahmans should bo higher than 10 Sylbet j but the explanation is probabiv to be 
found m the fact that white in the Surma Valley husbands cannot be easily obtained 
amongst the upper classes, snd father* are compelled to postpone the marriage of 
their daughters till they can discover a suitable bridegroom in Kamrnp It is tbe 
bridegroom who ba* to pay and the temptation is to harry on ret her than to postpone 
tbe ceremony 

3 J 34 In the Surma Valley where Hinduism b of a more orthodox type efforts are 
nr* do to comply with tbe law directing that girt* *hould be 
given to a husband before they attain the ago of puberty 
and the number of unmarried women between 15 and 
ao b cot large Out of 10000 single women the urge it 
number UBing in that ago penoa arnoog*t anr of the 
castes abstracted for Sylbet b 84 amongat the Dom 
Pitnii and the average ratio is between 50 and 60. 
jiui *»[&>' 2 In Kamrnp there are imongit 10000 Brahman apin 

***** *“ st era only 46 of that age, ana amongst tbe Ginaks only 


*»n<f 
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114. The Kalita* bare as many as »6a and other castes 
” proportions ranging from 476 amongst the Koches to 
666 amongst the Chatiya* 

In Assam Proper, m fact Brahmans and Ganak* are 
«nct aith regard to infant raamige Tbe Kantas are inclined to regard It a* the 
tetter way but are very hx in their practice, and tbe other ea*te* are liHl content 
to follow tbe custom which prevail* in mbit part* of the world and as a rule, defer 
marriage till the bride is old enough to enter upon her new duties as wife and mother 
Girl* as is only natural in a warm cGmate, where they develop early marry yocng and 
a Urge number of them are b njet bclore they arc twenty bnt there b do abioJoie 


obligation in the matter 
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Restrictions on widow remarriage* 


Number of widows among 
women between IB and 


10 000 


Bylhet 


Brahman 

Kaitoartta 

Shaba 

Jugl 


1,001 

1,160 

1,171 

1,2W 


Dorn. (Patni) 
Dae 

Namasudra 

Kayastha 


072 

018 


Brahman « 
Ganak 

Kaibartta and 
Kewat 


Kamrup. 

Shaha 
Kooh 


1,729 

1,667 


Ohutlya 


Kalita 
Sihaagar 


350 
S 23 


259 


Number of wives out 
or 10,000 girls aged— 
0-10 10— IB 


Naga Hills 6 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills 10 
Sylhot « 316 

Goalpara 437 

Kamrup 18® 

Sibsagar .. 60 


410 
6 469 
6,623 
2,280 
1 080 


125 The castes which indulge in infant marriage are also opposed to the remarriage 

of widows In Sylhet, the practice is apparently in great 
disfavour amongst the better castes, as for none of those 
shown in Table VII is the proportion of widows between 
15 and 20 much lower than that for Brahmans, amongst 
whom widows presumably never remarry In Assam, 
Brahmans and, Ganaks do not remarry, but all other castes 
are free from prejudice on this point, the number of young 
widows, even amongst the Kalitas, being particularly small 
The difference in practice is clearly shown in the figures 
in the margin Of 10,000 Brahman girls m Kamrup 
between 15 and 20, 1,729 are widows, and for Ganaks 

also the figure is as high as 1,667, while Kalitas have 259, Koches 323, and the 
Chutiyas in Sibsagar only in To produce this result two causes are at work 
On the one hand, young wudows not unfrequently remarry, on the other, the difference of 
age at marriage being less pronounced than amongst those who practise child marriage, 
the number of women who lose their husbands is also diminished 

126 Table V illustrates the prevalence of child marriage and of widow remarriage, 

m Sylhet and Lower, Central and Upper Assam, and 
Comparison with Animistic tribos com p ares the state of things found there with the Animistic 

people in the Lushai, Khasi and Jaintia and Naga Hills In a normal state of 

society which has not been affected by Hindu ideas on the 
subject, marriage below ten is practically unknown, only 5 
girls out of 10,000 of that age in the Naga Hills being 
married, and only 10 in the adjoining district In Sylhet, 
however, amongst Hindus, the number is 315, and in 
Goalpara, 437 , but in Kamrup it sinks to 136, and m 

Sibsagar to as low as 56 

Two per cent of the Animistic girls between 10 and 15 in the Naga Hills, and 4 per 
cent in the Khasi ana Jaintia Hills are married, but in Sylhet no less than 55 per cent 
are wives, and in Goalpara 58 For Kamrup the figure is 23, and for Sibsagar 11 , 
and it is thus evident that though in Assam Proper the age of marriage for girls has 
been depressed below the standard found m communities unaffected by Hinduism, 
it approaches very much more closely to that standard than to the one prescribed by 
Manu - 

127 The figures for widows between 10 and 15 are also instructive In Goalpara 

there are 412 to every 10,000 girls of that age, in Sylhet 
iocch 281,10 Kamrup no and in Sibsagar 38, tvhich is lower 

than the rate m the Khasi and Jaintia Hills At first sight, it may be thought strange 
that tn Goalpara, where the proportion of Animistic tribes is large, the ordinances of 
orthodox Hinduism should be observed more strictly than in Sylhet, but a little 
reflection shows that this is really what we are entitled to expect The great majority 
of the Hindus of Goalpara are Rajbansis, who are mostly persons of the Koch and 
Mech tribes, who have assumed this name on conversion to Hinduism It is only 
natural that they should be afraid of being suspected of Animistic practices, and with 
the zeal of converts they out-Hindu the Hindus in their observance of the dictates 
of the law 

Table IV shows clearly the difference of custom amongst Hindus in matters matri- 
monial m the different parts of the province Out of 10,000 girls between 10 and 15, 
5,134 are manned in the Surma Valley, 5,823 in Goalpara, and only 1,435 in Assam 
Proper Between 15 and 20, the figures are 8,433, 8,285, an d 5,722 The proportion 
of young widows in Assam Proper is also much lower than in the Surma Valley and 
Goalpara 

128 Table III shows how much later is the age of marriage for men than girls In 

Asro of marringo for men IO >° 0 ° ° f each SeX ' there 3re 0n, y 2 7 2 men married 

between 10 and 15, as compared with 3,123 girls Between 
15 and 20, there are only' 1,386 husbands to 7, 1 19 wires, and e\en bet teen 20 and 40, 
the sexes are far from equal Over 40, the married males are in a large majority , the 
great bulk of women at that age being widows Taking the sexes as a whole, we 
find that while the proportion of married persons is about equal, 38 per cent of the 
women are single and 20 per cent widows, while 54 per cent of the males are 
bachelors, and less than 6 per cent are widowers Table VIII shows the same facts in 
a different form Between 10 and 15 there are nine married girls to eiery married boy 
of that age, and seven i' ldows to every widower, and at subsequent age periods the 
number of women in the widowed state is three times that of the men 
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1£0 Little fight is thrown upon the extent to which polygamy prevails amongst 
p<3rmmj the Hindu* by the figures for tmi province, In consequence 

of the presence of a Urge Dumber of foreigner* who hare 
left their wito at home. Id Assam Proper mamed men are In a majority bat in the 
Surma Valley there are i oi a wire* to erery i ooo husband*, and In Manipur I osj. 
It is evident that polygamy u far from common, but It i not posaibVe to nay how many 
husbands hare a second wife as the surplus may all bo absorbed by one or two 
nch men. 

180 Mamage is in no sens*- a religious obligation amongst Muhammadans, and they 
are ss free to consult their natural inclinations in the matter 
u Christum or hill man j but they hare been to a great 
'***“*‘*^**‘ Q * > * ) extent affected by their Hindu neigh boar* The statement 
MiLl “‘ T “““ in the margin chows that amongst men the proportion of 
“ m « bachelors is larger than amongst either Hindus or Am mists 

s&T - a m and that of husbands and widowers smaller ; while amongst 

women the proportion of wires is large and of widows 
•’juni. ynU com pars lire) 7 s mall. The Muhammadan does not as a 

m«*» _ m a rule, marry as early as the Hindu, but between ao and 40 

I « m the proportion of bachelors is larger amongst Hindus 

'* rk- “ " ” than amongst the followers of the Prophet. This Is pro* 

^ — w ^* t< bably duo partly 1 ° ^ ]0 absence of any rehgiODS motive for 

Mtim - celibacy and partly to the fact that amongst immigrants 

fijfig aasaui - 3 most of whom are Hindus marriage Is not so prevalent as 

“ 1 in the genera) population. There is also a marked objection 

to a solitary hie, and the proportion of MuUalman widow 
ers over *0 is Ettle more than half of that prevailing amongst the Hindus, This 
no doubt is due to the fact that many of tho followers of the latter religion cannot afford 
to marry again — a disability under which the Muhammadan doe* not labour to such a 
marked extent as failing afl else, be can, at any rate, obtain a widow with Ettle difficulty 
Girls a* a rule marry earlier than amongst the Hindus only 6a per cent, between 10 
and 15 bong single as compared with 67 per cent for that religion. In 1S91 the 
corresponding figures were 59 and 64. The explanation is to be found in the fact that 
most of tho Muhammadana live in Sylbet end Goal para where as I have already shown, 
it 1* the fashion to marry early while the Hindu population include* a largo number of 
Assamese and low caste foreigners who have not adopted the practice 

The proportion of aidow# is not large. Out of 10 000 girfj between 15 and 
ao there are 474 Muhammadan to 666 Hindu widow*, and between ao and 40 tho 
figure* are 1 58/ and a og 1 Over 40 Muhammadan widows are commoner than Hmdoa. 
Tne explanation is no doubt to be found In the fact that the elderly Mussaltnan widower 
remarries more freely than does tho Hindu and therefore more often leaves a relict to 
mourn his death 

I 3 L Subsidiary Table VJ 1 1 shows that there are r 011 wires to erery 1 000 
mmncrimttMaw husbandi. As 1 have pointed out above these figures 
give! us but fittlo idea of tho extent to which polygamy 
prevails as a certain number of married men are immigrants who have Jeft tbeir wives In 
thor own country It is obvious however, that in a country where the men outnumber 
the women,* second wife is a luxuryr whicn can be enjoyed but by few 

182 There are considerable difference* in the mamage customs of the various bill 

,.^ r . . tribes but as a rule, the ceremony takes place at a much 

later date than amongst the Hindus or Muhammadans and 
girls prior to marriage are not required to remain chaste. Exceptions can of course be 
found to every proposition laid down upon tha subject and amongst the Garus, non 7 
girls many at an early age, while the Hojais impose a fine, though a light one, for on chas- 
tity and tho Lbotaa have a preference for virgin brides Amongst tho Kolas, where 
mamage by service Is common a strange custom Ij id force. Cohabitation Is freely 
permitted during the time that the lover is serving in the bouse of his father ui- law and 
pregnancy entails no disgrace, but tho girl must not bring forth a lmng child. About 
the seventh month after conception an md woman skilled m these matters is called to. 
This worthy dame locate* the pom ion of the baby a head in the womb and strike* 
it a sharp blow with a fiat stone, with the result that premature delivery takes place, 
and the child is bom dead. This strange practice is fraught with considerable risk 
for the young mother and teems to be a survival from a time when precnbul lanty 
was not permitted. As a rule, however the fullest freedom is allowed to tbo gull of the 
village, and little or no disgrace attaches to the birth of Illegitimate children, provided 
that their parentage is acknowledged. Marriage U usually by purchase or service the 
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price of a wife varying considerably in different parts of the province. Amongst the Marriage. 
Kachans a girl costs from Rs 60 to Rs. 100, the Mikirs and Lalungs of Nowgong 
generally consider a feast to the villagers sufficient, and amongst the Padam Abors, 
a few dned squirrels are all that is asked of the groom The Mins and Daflas, however, 
pay heavily, and amongst the Mins, near Sadiya, there is the following cunous custom, 
which is thus described by Mr F J Needham, C I E 

No betrothal is ever agreed to, unless at the time a female belonging to the bridegroom’s 
family is promised for some male member of the bride’s, that, is to say, the first preliminary is 
for both parties to contract to exchange a female from each of their families For instance, if 
A desires B's daughter as a wife for bis son, he must agree to give B some female member of 
his family in marriage to some male member of B’s, but it does not necessarily follow that the 
two marriages take place simultaneously, for it will often happen that one of the contracting 
parties has no female of age at the time, though it would be much better if such were the case, 
for it is here that the snoe pinches, and the rottenness of their marriage custom shows itself 

Let us suppose that A, after promising a female from his own family, has secured B’s 
daughter for his son, and that the marriage has been completed according to custom , 
that two years or so later B, finding that A°s daughter (or some other female promised) has 
reached the age of puberty, asks for her as a wife for his son, or other male relative, and the 
reply from A is, " she has gone off with some one else,” what happens ? 

B, acting strictly according to the custom of his tribe, takes back his daughter from A’s 
son, although she may have had two or more children by him (for they have then been living toge- 
ther virtually as man and,wffe for five years), and makes her over to C, who promises his sister, or 
some other female relative, in exchange for her If after a time C likewise fails to fulfil his 
part of the contract, B takes her away from C, and makes her over to D, and so on, and so on 
Cases of the kind are constantly happening, and cause untold misery to more persons than one, and 
I have known more than one case since I came here of a girl having been married to four or five 
different men, and having children by each one 

Adultery is with some tribes a more or less trifling matter, which can be settled by 
the imposition of a fine of a pig or a few rupees , but with others it is an extremely 
senous offence Mr. Colquhoun informs me that amongst the Gachi Mins a very heavy 
fine is imposed, and in extreme cases the guilty couple are tied face to face, killed, and 
thrown into the river Mr Needham reports that amongst the Padam Abors the injured 
husband Is allowed to strike the seducer a severe blow over the bead with the back of his 
dao, and then to mulct him m damages , while, if the village elders, who enquire into 
the matter, are of opinion that the woman rather courted than avoided the attentions 
of her lover, she is stripped and tied up in the indshtip (village hall) and publicly 
subjected to a form of physical punishment which, to the savage mind, must seem 
peculiarly appropriate to the offence of winch she was guilty To the minds of the 
hillman a wife is _a chattel, purchased and paid for, whose value is diminished if 
she is visited by another, and their attitude towards adultery is summed up in the 
remark once made to me by a Min — *' I have paid for my wife, why should any one else 
use her ?” Widow marriage is not only tolerated, but is frequently enjoined, the widow 
amongst the Garos and some other of the tribes m the north-eastern corner of the 
valley being taken over with the rest of the property by the heir of her late husband 

133 From the statement m the margin it appears that though Animistic girls marry 

much later than their Hindu or Musalmam 
sisters, the boys select their partners at an 
earlier date than the followers of these two 
religions At first sight, this seems strange, 
as it might have been supposed that the 
generous treatment accorded by a hill girl 
to her lover would have tempted men to 
defer the date of marriage , but, as the 
figured are borne out by those of 1891, it is 
evident that amongst these tribes the pre- 
mature concession of marital rites in no way tends to curb the desire for a more perma- 
nent union Between 20 and 40 the wives slightly exceed the husbands in numbers, 
but after 40 there is a great excess of married men, widows of that age having naturally 
much difficulty in obtaining a second husband 

134 : Christians, as a rule, marry later than the followers of the other religions Be- 
cimstun* tween Sand 10, only 13 persons were returned as married, 

and even between 10 and 15, therd are only 92 bndes , 
the number of married girls out of 10,000 of that age being only 475, as compared 
with 1,246 amongst the Animists, and 3,123 amongst the Hindus Above 15 
the proportion is much the same as amongst the Animistic peoples Amongst men, 
too, there is a tendencj to defer the date of marriage Between 10 and 15, there are 77 
husbands out ot 10,000 bojs of that age, as compared with 272 amongst the 
Hindus, and at the next age period onl) 929 have waves, as compared with the j,3S6 
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rrlage, Hindu haibifld*. Taking the pophlation u a whole, tbe figure* for men are much 
the same ■■ those for l^uhammadans, while those for women resemble more close!/ the 
distribution of the Animistic tribee There are hi the pro tinea 155 mote Christian 
wire* then husbands* This is dne to the fact that id the Khasj and Junta Hills, tbs 
Christian wife is not onfrequenUy yokfed with tbe unbelieving husband. 

136 . Subsidiary Table II shows the distribution of the population by aril condition 
at the last three enmrierations. Tbe proportion of married 
1 _ l ?ret-« Uj - rrrrric *" men is higher than in 1891 bat linrer than It was twenty 

year* ago. The proportion of widowers has also increased 
as Is only natural in kn unhealthy decade. There has on dent 1 / been no change In 
the marriage coatoms of the pfonnee during the last ten years. Twenty-si* per mills 
of tbe boys between 10 and 15 were or hid been mamed m 1891, and *7 per 
mille at tbe last census \ and between 15 and 40 the proportion of husbands 
has only varied by I In 10000. Tbe proportion of unmarried girls abore 10 Is 
considerably higher than ft was in 1891 but I do not know that we are entitled to 
draw any Inferences from this, as the inclusion of the Animtsthi people of Lushal and 
Manipur Is probably enough to account for tbe difference} natter can we say that 
the fact that there are more widows now than there were too years ago is a sign of 
widow remarriage falling into diSfarour as the ratio of Increase amongst women who 
hare lost that husbands 11 not nearly as high as that amongst husbands who hare lost 
their wires. 

186 it U unsatisfactory however to find that the reproductive section of the population, 
i.t n mamed women between 15 and 40, is itoedfiy decreasing In 1881 oat of 
10,000 women of this age, 7,983 were wires, in 1891, 7 913. and b 1901 7667 
The deoease m the number of wires during the last twenty yeari is almost entirely 
accounted few by the Increase fa the number of women who hare fast their husbands. 
The corresponding figures for Bengal and tbe Central Provinces, for the census of 1901 
are 8 417 and 8,017 «> It n erideot that Assam is to some extent hampered fa the race 
for population by a dearth ol mother*.* Taking the population as a whole, 53 per cent, 
of the men are angle, 40 are married, and 5 widowers, figures which correspond very 
closely with those of the previous census. Amongst women, 41 per cent sre single, 41 
per cent sre mamed, and 18 per cent widows, the difference fa each case between 
these figure* and those for 1B91 being less than one. 

1 A* CaatraJ PiutVma, t6j p*r arD* cf tb* IW*J pcp«lmtai «r* aarrW ' 
nd n And om\j J7 
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CHAPTER VII 


AGE 


137 . Before entering upon any discussion of the age returns of the people, it is neces- 
„ _ sary to point out that the unadjusted figures have but the 

slightest connection with actual facts Even in Europe 
many illiterate persons do not know the exact number of years which they have lived, 
but the estimate offered is at any rate not grossly incorrect In Assam, however, 
we are dealing with people, a large proportion of whom are entirely devoid of the 
arithmetical sense They see nothing absurd in a son returning himself as the same 
age as his mother, and in many cases do not even know within what penods youth, 
maturity, and old age must fall , a wrinkled whitehaired old hag declaring herself, m 
perfect good faith, to be 20 years old The enumerators were, of course, allowed to 
exercise their own judgment and, wherever possible, to correct obvious errors , but, 
unfortunately, they not unfrequently did not know their own ages, and so had no standard 
by which to measure the inaccuracy of the replies given to them There is, however, as 
pointed out by Mr Gait, no marked tendency either to under or over estimation, and, as 
in a large number of cases the mistakes neutralise one another, the net result would not 
be very wrong, were it not for the fact that there is a natural predisposition to mention 
a round number when the exact figure is not known, and that there exists a distinct 
preference for certain particular years 

138 The tendency to error can be most clearly seen in Subsidiary Table I — Age 

, distribution of 100,000 persons of each sex by annual 

Character of mistakes made , rp. r . .1 . Y in 

penods The first mistake is in connection with children 
aged 1, but less than 2 The enumerators were warned that the expression ‘infant ’ 
should only be applied to babies less than twelve months old , but it seems impossible to 
overcome the tendency to use this word for every child that still depends upon its 
mother for nourishment, and, as babies in Assam are generally nursed for more than 
twelve months, the first year of life has profited largely at the expense of the second 
The penod o — 1 also includes all babies born m the month or five weeks during which 
the preliminary enumeration was going on , but I fear that very seldom, if ever, were 
corrections made for infants who celebrated their first birthdays in this period One 
and less than 2 is, however, an age which is peculiarly hated of the enumerator, and 
it seems that, if a baby was no longer at its mother's breast, it was assumed to be 2, 3, 
or even 4 In a normal population it is obvious that the number of persons alive at each 
successive age period must steadily decline, as a certain proportion of children in each 
year of life die before they see another birthday , yet we find that out of 200,000 people, 
there are only 3,186, aged 1, but less than 2, though there are over 6,ooo living at each 
successive vear till 9 is reached , while the number of children aged 8 is larger than 
the number at any of the preceding years, except o — 1 It is possible that a very 
marked fluctuation m the birth-rate might produce an actual excess of children at a later 
age, but it is obvious that this cause could only account for a very slight excess in 
numbers , and, as a matter of fact, the recorded birth-rate in 1S99 and 1900 was higher 
than at any other penod of the decade 

139 In addition to this special inaccuracy with regard to the first completed year 

of life, there are other flagrant errors in the age returns 
of both sexes Not only do we find a marked tendency 
to lump on fives and tens, which becomes more pronounced 
as we reach old age, of which I quote a few examples in 
the margin, but each sex displays a certain preference 
for different ages Boys affect 10 and 12, girls 16, 18, 
20, 22, and 25 The effect of the difference of fashion 
between the sexes is to show that between 10 and 15 

the mortality is higher amongst girls than boys, which is probablj true, though not to 
the extent indicated bj the figures, but that between 15 and 25 men die more rapid!} 
than T.ornen, which is almost certainly incorrect, 
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140 In Table II will be found tbe distribution b y ago of 10 ooo persons of other 
•ex at each of the last three enumeration* There is a close 
relation between the proportion of the teici alive at each age 
penod at each ceniui bat the fifjare* abstracted in the 
margin tbow a ateadjr diminution ta tbe number of youag 
children and an mereato In the proportion of those in middle 
age At firat sight, one might be tempted to imagine that 

Una Is doe to the large number of adult immigrant* who enter tbe province bat the table* 
otnruaw for Ammutic tribes, who are all indigenous and those for 
Muhammadans who are mainly ao negative thta mppoal 
tioru Aasnmmg that the age figure* are equally incorrect 
at each cenaos, thl* decrcaso in the proportion of chfldrea 
muat bo due eriher to a decrease in the death rate which 
tw z t 5 would leave a larger number of adult peraons alive, or to 

mi _ uu >■*“ a decrease in the number of children bora.* It Is difficult 

to believe that there has been any improvement in the expectation of life in the province 
as a whole and the figures in Sabmdiary Table III lend atrong support to the theory 
that a succession of unhealthy aeaaons has not only killed off tho population, but 
has dlmirtiibed their reproductive poweri 

141 In Nowgoag, there are now 31 3 children under 10 to every thousand people aj 
r-^etr «r 4im«i buMi, compared with 339 too year* ago and in tho Khan ami Jam 

T * M,m Ua Hill* 394, a* compared with 306 j that 1* to *ay m these 

two district* tbe proportion of adult* has increased We aro practically certain that 
this increase is nol due other to a decline m the death-rate or to immigration, and 
tho roost plausible explanation 1* that it is the result of a decrease lu the fertility 
of people who have been exposed to exceptionally unfavourable condition*. That there 
i* a close connection between a high mortality and a fall in the birth rate it to bo 
seen from the Provincial vital returns. Tbe year 1897 was very unhealthy and b 1808 
tbe recorded birth rate fell to 094 per mille, as compared with 33-6 per mille 1 the 
preceding and 354 per millo in tho following year In Sylhet too where pnbGe 
health has been bad tbe proportion of children has fallen from 315 to 304, b ail 
probability owing to a decrease in tho number bom. 

Id Goal para the proportion has nten from 330 to 331 and it seems probable on 
other grounds that ra tbii district both causes may hove been at work a rise ui tbe 
birth rate bang accompanied by a do dine b tho death-rate. The figure* for Kamrop 
seem at first sight strange, as tbe proportion of children (356) is higher than m 
any part of tho province at either of tbo last two enumerations. The death-rate 
must have been mgh, and on a frtan groan da I ahould have expected this phe- 
nomenon to be combined, as b No wrong, with a decline in the birth-rate j and tho 
Increase of tbo youthful element must I think, bo dae to tho emigration of adult* to 
work on the tea garden ■ of Upper Asiam The figure* for the great tea district* 
hardly repay examination, as it is Impossible to ascertain the oxact effect of Immi- 
gration, ana wo can pan on at once to tbe bill tract*. Amongst tho Carol a* Is 
only natural in a gro w i ng population tbe proportion of children has increased, but 
amongst tbe Nagas tho ratio is extraordinarily low I bare already referred to tho sterili- 
ty of tbe Nagain Chapter II of tho Report, and tha phenomenon moat apparently bo 
accepted as a fact though it* causes are obscure, Io tbe Lushai HDls the proportion 
of children (383 per mille) 11 very imalL This a possibly due to a lower death rate, 
which would produce a greater preponderance of adults than ia tho plains but as 
amongst the Lnshais the women considerably exceed tho men in numbers cmo would 
expect to find a large JoTenllo population. It U true that tbs tribe decline to 
allow an infant to enjoy tbe life It has obtained at tbe expense of ita roatha - and if the 
latter dies bury her baby with ber but tha mortality from child both amongst fall people 
is uot likely to bo ■ufficwntly high to *enoosly prejudice the rising generation. 

14 £. Subsidiary Table IV sbowa the ago datribntioti of tbe three mab religions. 

u-t ji-" Amongst Hindus, the proportion bdow 10 is lower and 

that between *0 and 40 higher than amongst Am mats 
and Muhammadans j but tbs u what we a bo old expect, as the majority of immigrants 
are both Hlndns and adult. I doubt however whether ruffiewnt reliance can be 
placed noon tho figures to enable os to draw con do sums of any value Tbo propor- 
tion of enfldren nnder 5 Is 1 600 for Muhammadans and 1 733 for Animistic tribes and 
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this suggests that the Ammist is either more prolific or shorter lived than the Muham- 
madan , but, if we take the proportion under 10, we find the Muhammadan with 3,374 
children, and the Ammist with 3,254, so that the two sets of figures give contradictory 
results The Muhammadan figures for 5 — 10 must obviously be very wrong, as it is 
impossible that the proportion of children of that age should so largely outnumber 
the proportion under 5 At both of the last enumerations, the proportion of Animistic 
males has been less than that of Muhammadans between 15 and 30, but higher 
at succeeding ages I can suggest no explanation of this fact, if it be a fact, which 
l am much inclined to doubt, as 1 do not think that the volume of Muhammadan 
immigration is sufficiently large to have any appreciable effect upon the figures , and, 
though it is possible that the Animistic races may be shorter lived than the Musulman, 
it does not seem likely that the death-rate would be higlier in adolescence and the 
prime of life, and lower after 30 

143 The figures in the margin show the fertility of the followers of the three main 

religions, and lend considerable support to the view that 
Fertility of roiigions castes. jf t ^e reproductive powers of a woman are brought into 
^'tSder fiftoovory 1 play a t too early an age, they soon succumb to the strain 
^between 1 '? SaS” put upon them The difference between Hindus and the 
Hindu* vtm iw* Animistic tribes is very marked In 1891, 1,000 Hindu 

MtSbemmjuUn* ~ wives had 223 children less than an equal number of 

Animistic married women, and at the last census the 
deficiency was as much as 366, t e , broadly speaking, the Animistic wife has six 
children where her Hindu sister has only five 

The figures* for the various castes are not very suggestive The Koch has the 
largest number of children under 12 (2,447), and is followed by the Kalita (2,442) , next 
come the Brahman (2,316), the Rajbansi (2,299), and the Das+ (2,280), all three of them 
being castes that practice infant marnage The Chutiya (2,288) is very low on the list, 
but it must be borne m mind that many of the mothers of the three preceding castes are 
not wives, but widows, and if we take the proportion of children to women between 1 5 and 
40, the Chutiya with 1,770 children is considerably in advance of the Das with 1,589 
The proportion is low'est amongst the Kayastha (1,480 children to 1,000 women 
between 15 and 40), and the Namasudra (1,442) The women of the last-named caste 
work in the fields, and it is possible that their mode of life may have a prejudicial effect 
upon their reproductive pow f ers 


144 It would be interesting if we could ascertain the actual birth and death-rate in 

this province, and in 1891, Mr Gait made an attempt 
Birth uni do*th rat*« to g 0 so pj is es timate, however, makes the following 


assumptions 

First, it assumes tint the data furnished by the proclaimed flans are reliable secondly, that 
these data are applicable to Assam, 1 e , that the rate of juvenile mortalitj m the two prouncesj 
is approximately the same , and thirdly, that the calculation of boys under ten vears of age is 
correct Fourthly, and lastly, it assumes that the annual rate of increase has been uniform in the 
period under consideration It may be said that a birth-rate based on so many assumptions is 
not worth much, and I admit that it is only a rough approximation 

On the present occasion we can feel fairly confident that the second and fourth 
assumptions would not be correct, and as the age statistics will be examined by a profes- 
sional actuary, I do not propose to anticipate the result of his researches by calculating 
birth and death-rates upon which we could place little or no reliance 

I have, how'ever, attempted in a previous chapter to frame estimates of the 
natural growth or decline of the population in the various districts of the province, 
and from these estimates it is possible to ascertain the relation borne by the aierage 
birth-rate to the average death-rate during the last tefi years In England, between 
t88i and 1891, the a\erage birth-rate was 34 per mille, the aterage death-rate 

20 so that the birth-rate exceeded the death-rate by 14 per mille In the province, 

as a whole, the birth-rate has exceeded the death-rate by only 1 per mille, the 

excess of births being most pronounced m Lahbimpur, where there is a surplus 

of 15, and Sibsagar, where there is a surplus of 8 In Kamrup and Darrang 
the death-rate exceeds the birth-rate b) S per mille, and in Nowgong b) as much as 37^ 


Age 


* These figures have been compiled from Table XIV-A Voljmell 
t Das al«o includes Hnlna Du, Suara Da* and Sudra 
X r-e , Assam and the North V> c$t Provinces 
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Mr Get’s calculations resulted in a birthrate for the province, excluding girdenj of 
about 49 per mille, and, utomittg that this rate holds good for Upper Assam, the death 
rate amongst the Assamese mow hare been 34 per mi'Ge in Lakh rm par and 41 per 
mifle in Stnagar I have already shown that tbo age return* do not suggest any 
decrease m the birth-rate m Kamrup bat, eren if we suppote that in this dnt net and 
Darrang it fell to 45 per mille, the death rate in this part of the pronnee mint hare 
been ai high a* 53. ft is pro hable that m Nowgong the reproductive power* of the 
people were affected by the abnormal unheal thin ess of the decade, bat I *bould 
doubt whether the birth-rate would fall below 35 per raffle, and, if this 11 10 the average 
annual death rate over the whole district for ten year* mut hare been no leu than 
7a per mille.* 

146 For men I have assumed that the productive age lies between 15 and 55, 
TM Mhwn w while for women for whom the rep redact too of the *pede*ts 
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a more important duty than the production of wealth, 15 

40 seem* to be the moit Important period From the 
•tatement in the margin it appears that the proportion of 
both kicj m these periods is considerably higher than that 
in Assam in 1891 or that in Bengal at the lait census. 
The increase in the proportion of potential mothers is 
particularly marked and at first sight it seems strange that it should be combined with 
a decrease in fertility The marriage tables, however show that the pro portion of 
married women between 15 and 40 has decreased domyr the last ten years, and, as I have 
already pointed oat there have been causes at work which have been prejudicial to the 
natural growth of tbe people. 

146 . The mean age of the population is 33 years a months, that for males being 03 

gTtf t»,ri., WT yori 7 months, and that for females 1 1 months leu These 

figures are practically tbe same a* those worked out by 
Mr Gait in 1891 Tbe mean age of a population depends upon tbe combined effe ct 
of tbe birtb-rate and death-rate. Where the birth-rate is low the mean ago will as « 
rule be high as tbo pro portion of young persons to tbe total population Is small and it 
will be highest when a low birth-rate ana death-rate are combrnod. Jo Assam, however 
we hare an exactly opposite set of conditions, ut a high birth cate combined with a high 
death rate. Tbe result of this is that the proportion of young people is largo, and tbe 
number of those wbo attain to old age is small, so that the mean ago of the population 
most of necessity be low 

147 The figures b the roargb show the mean ages of the three main religion*. 
Tbe high mean age of Hindus is partly due to tbo 
deficiency of children to which 1 hive already 
referred and partly to the influx of adult fmmi 
grants. In a prenoes paragraph I have ponded 
out the dUBcolty of dedcDng whether tbo Mnhim 
madan or tbe Anlmut is the more prolific so the 

figures for males do not justify us In looking upon the bill man as a better fife than 
tos Moslem brother j but it a quite dear that the Ani m i stic woman Is better off than 
other* of hes sex. 

148 The diagram annexed to the Chapter shows the Hue of Efe for 100,000 villagers 

of either sex, sorted In annual periods, op to 60 (a) as the 
ru 4 *** t *“’ *ges were returned nr the schedules, and (A) after they bad 
been smoothed by Bktihim a method. Tbe figures actually recorded by the ran mentors 
are obviously grossly incorrect, and it a this inaccuracy m tbe returns which renders 
their exammattoo a somewhat thankless task. The chief vibe of the age tables is 
to throw some fight on the age constitution of the people, and to enable us to calcu- 
late the both and death-rates prevailing in the no vines. Tbe unadjusted figures are, 
however so misleading that It is doubtful whether it serves any useful object to 
attempt to express m figures, what we know 00 other grounds to be true, that the 
birth and death-rate are alike high. 

149 Subsidiary Table V compares the age (flitribdtioa of Assam with Bengal and 
ondmrtiimiibh England. Taking Bengal first, ft appear* that the proper 

tkm of children below 10 is about tbe same In both 
provinces. Between 20 and 40, the balance is in favour of Assam, owing to the luge 

Tbot ■nrrwtrS dot* r*t*« uj t* tbo*x*t to b« b«* h m* hi bom* t» wfa4 lUt it* tmAti 

doArttrhrih bell pcwrtaCT h i9g7 »u pr6 ptr ^Ps t*« actasl dwS w» preUtJy cwMwa My h 
errewef thk 
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number of immigrants of these ages, but otar 40 the proportion falls rapidly, 
showing, what no doubt is true, that the expectation of life is not so high m this 
province as in Bengal When -comparing our figures with those ior England, we 
are at once struck by the large preponderance of children under 10 m Assam> 
coupled with a deficiency both of boys and girls between 10 and 20 The 
proportion of persons alive between 20 and 40 is higher in Assam than in England, 
partly because this age period has an this province gained at the expense of the one 
preceding it, and partly because Assam gains, and England loses, by the migration of 
persons in the prime of life After 40, the proportion alive falls off rapidly m India 
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Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex 
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t 83 t.» 
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* Manipur has bc-n cvdudcd from the calculitu n<=, as the papers in 1891 were destroyed n the rising-, and 
figures in the form given above are not available for tS 3 t 


SUBSIDI \RY TABLE III 

Proportion of children ttnaer 10 per x,ooo of total population 


Districts 


1 


Cnclnc Plat"s 

S)lhct 

Goalpara 

Katurup 

Dnrrntig 

Now gong 

Sibspgir 

I-akhimptir 

Lushu Hills 

North Cnc'nr 

Nngi uru 

Ivlnst ~tul Jnntn Hills 
Giro Hills , 
Manipur 


Per ml’e 


1901 


1891 


2 3 


290 

305 

304 

3'5 

33 > 

3 0 

336 

321 

291 

30 1 

3'3 

3=9 

zgt 

308 

279 

295 

283 

3 <S 

179 

269 

203 

294 : 

;o 5 

3 v 5 1 

323 

C °3 

• 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 
Ap duiriiuit tm #/ 10,000 M.'i «ar by r/lfptn. 


3 — 4 

4— 3 

o—3 
3—lo 
10—13 
«5— *> 

■0—15 

* 3—30 

30—35 

33—40 

40—45 

45—50 

50-33 

00 end error 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V 

Agt dufrfbmUtm #/ 1 0,000 ptt—3 ,m Arum, Bn[*I r*J KmjUmJ. 




n»> 

Bangal, Bp 


Uikv 

Fmk 

MaJaa. 




1 

4 

3 


». 94<5 

3 ** 3 * 

1 846 

W 

*.033 

• 064 
i .*°7 


1 7 5 

1 Ah 

»» 97 * 

1 A00 

010 

47 * 

•343 

M 3 ® 

IJ3 

- 

938 

5 4 

993 

3®3 

T 

(no 

<- 

3*4 

408 

4®9 


10/100 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
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150 There is probably no country in the world which affords a richer field for the Language- 
philologist than Assam, for, though the population barely exceeds six millions, no less 

than one hundred and sixty-seven different languages were returned at the last census 
I do not, however, propose to discuss Table X, which deals with these matters, at any 
great length, as in the report for 1891 will be found an admirable description of the 
languages of the province, to which I have nothing that I can add from my own per* 
sonal expenence Even were 1 able to make some contribution to this store-house 
of knowledge, the fact that a linguistic survey has been taken in hand by Dr Grierson 
renders the insertion of a philological treatise in a census report a matter of questionable 
utility 

151 As pointed out by Mr Maclagan in the Punjab Census Report for 1891, " the 

main use of our language figures is to show, and 

Valno of tho return of UnsnBffo» ° , j j r .1 

this very imperfectly, the spread or decrease of the 
various vernaculars in use ” and of the imperfection of this demonstration Assam 
affords abundant instances The main languages of the province are Bengali, 

Assamese, and a large number of indigenous forms of speech belonging to the Tibeto- 
Burman family The growth of Bengali is obscured by the fact that this language 
is returned, whether rightly or wrongly, by a large proportion of the foreign population , 
and but little reliance can be placed on the returns for Assamese and the Tibeto- 
Burman family Nearly all the aboriginal tribes who live in the plains of the 
Brahmaputra ' Valley speak Assamese in addition to their own tribal lingo, and it is to 
some extent a matter of chance which of tne two is entered in the schedule This 
point will, however, be dealt with at greater length in the paragraph on the Bodo group 
The returns for foreign languages must of necessity be very incomplete The 
enumerator has but the vaguest idea of the languages spoken in India, and would prefer 
to enter everything as Bengali, Deshwah, or, if he is dealing with a native of Nepal, 

Naipali, and the person enumerated is almost equally ignorant The result is that 
this section of the table throws but little light either upon the extent to which a lan- 
guage is in use, or upon the number of persons in Assam belonging to the tribe or caste 
by which it is usually employed , and 1 therefore propose to confine myself to a very 
brief review first of the indigenous, and then of the foreign languages returned at the 
census 1 am indebted to Dr Grierson, who has kindly placed some of his notes at my 
disposal, for the little that I am able to say about the languages of Assam 

162 The two mam indigenous languages of the province are Bengali, w'hich is 
, , . spoken by 48 per cent of the population, and Assamese, 

which has been returned by 22 per cent Bengali is the 
common vernacular of the Surma Valley, where it is spoken by 61 per cent of 
the inhabitants of the Cachar plains, and 92 per cent of those in Sylhet In 

Goalpata, too, it is the language of the people, and has been returned by 69 

per cent of the persons censused there , but in the remaining five districts of the Brah- 
maputra Valle) its place is taken by Assamese It is true that it has been returned 
by 19 per cent of the inhabitants of Darrang and Sibsagar, and 21 percent of 
those of Lakhimpur , but it is doubtful whether Bengali in this case means anything 
more than " a foreign language,” w’hich is just as likely to have belonged to the 
Munda or Dravidian stock as to the Indo-European family, of which Bengali 5 s a 
member The language was entered against 2,948,183 people, nearly nine-tenths of 
whom were censused in the Surma Valley and Goalpaia The increase during the 
decade w”ts 206,236, and is due partly to natural growth and partly to immigration 

Assamese is the speech of 1,349,784 people, nearl) 99 per cent of whom were 
found in the five upper distncts of the Assam Valley It is spoken by S3 per cent 
of the population of Kamrup, 66 per cent of that of Nowgong, and 59 per cent of 

that of Sibsagar In Darrang, it is used by only a moiety of the population, and 

in Lakhimpur it is the exception rather than the rule to talk Assamese, rather more 
than half of the persons censused there using languages foreign to the province Dunng 
the last ten years, the number of those returning this lemacular has diminished b\ 4 5 
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soru***- pw cent which is considerably less than tbe decrew which ho occurred amongxt the 
Aswamese people «nd it u probable that coolie* who in Upper A ius frequently adapt 
this tongue ■* thar custorairy form of rpeecb have returned it in tbe census schedules, 
I endea Toured m tbe abstracting office to trace tbe extent to which this practice is m 
rogue, but 1 uolortanatdy bad to reject the figure* a ben compiled, as 1 found them to 
be unreliable. 

Tbe relation between Bengali and Assamese wa* well described in the report for 
1S81 an extract from which wws reproduced on page 157 of the last census report and 
need not therefore be repnnted here. Incidentally however I-riay remark that 
Hanoog whioh it u*ed by 1 toa persons 1 * a dialect of BengaE, ana is not a member 
of the Bodo family as was thought in 1891 

153 - The main languages of tbe Bodo group are Bod 0 or plains Kachan, D nnasa, 
n- sat, __ or H ilia Kachan Garo Rabbi Lalung and Tipura Bodo 

Is principally t pollen in Goal para. Kamrup and Darning, 
where it it tbe mother tongue of the tnbe of that name wbo are howerer generally 
known as Mech in Goalpara and Kachan in Assam Proper Cachar is the no me of 
Dimasa, the Giro Hills of Garo Goalpara of Rabha and Nowgong of LaJong, while 
tbe great majority of those who speak Tipora are emigrants from the bills of that name 
to Sylhet There teem to be good reasons for supposing that Bodo in one shape or 
another was originally the prevailing form of tpeech In tbe Brahmaputra Valley the 
Garo and North Cachar Ilill the Cachar plaint and Hill Tipperah j but, like ad 
primitive tongues, it has a tendency to die out when brought into competition with a 
Language of a higher tjrpe^ 

Subsidiary Tablo 111 shows tbe number of person* speakmg each form of language 
at the last two enumerations, and the proportion which they bear to tbe total namber 
of the tnbe j the latter set of figures being required if we are to gam a clear idea 
of the process of growth or decay as In some cases it is not so much the language 
as the people tbomselvea who are disappearing Garo is the ono vernacular which 
may be described as being in a thoroughly healthy condition as not only is It 
used by tbe whole of the Giro tnbe, bat they have succeeded in imposing it upon a 
certain proportion of their neighbours. Bodo and Dimasa are spoken by 76 per cent, of 
the Kach ns as compared with 85 per cent, in 1891, and Lalnng has suffered n senoa* 
relapse the percentage being only 40 as compared with 77 ten years ago In tin case, 
hove er I am inclined to think that it is tbe people as mach as tbe bngaago which 
hat died out Tho mortality amongst the Ijilangs in tbe south of the Nowgoug 
distnet has been temble, and it is this section of the tnbe who were the great LaInDg 
speakers in 1891 as according to Mr Gait those wbo fired north of the Kalang had 
forgotten tbeir o n special language. 

The cause* o[ this decay of the primitive forrai of speech are so obvious as 
hardly to require mention The developm nt of the province the growth of tea 
gn dons cm which cormde-able numbers of Kachirl* are employed the improvement 
ol tbe means of communication and the spread of education hare all combined to 
produce a state of affairs, ui wh ch the tribesman find* ic necessary to know some 
language which all be intelligible to people 1 mg ontaide his own nlbgej and 
each successive census will no doubt show a decreasing proportion of those tribal 
languages, at any rate in the plains portion of the province. At the same time, 
it most not be supposed that kachan* or MiLirs have of necessity forgo ten their 
m I her tongue, because they have not returned it in the schedules. The great 
majority ol these tribe* are bt- lingual, and tbe enumerator is cflcn uncertain w be her be 
should rntcr Assamese or Bodo so that the variations dirclosed by the census 
tables do not of necessity represent an actoal variation in tie number of Hodo speaker* 

A good illustration ol ibis will be found ui tbe case of Rabha, In 1881 it was retamed 
by 56 499 pcoplo, 101891 by 507 but at the bit censua tho figures Again ro« to 
*0 243, and it is perfectly obvious that the startling anations disclosed hate no 
connection wha ever with actual bets. Again the Cl\ntia language, which was declared 
by Mr Gait to be dead has been returned by 3^4 people, ns compared with 7 in 
itgi and 78 people hare actually reported that they apeak Moran, though that 
bngfiago had not q single adherent at cither of the two preceding enumeration* 

An excellent account ol the Bodo bnguage* will be found on pages 159 to tfb 
of tho last census report to which 1 bare -err bitle to add. Dr Grierson describes 
Bodo or pbins Kachan as bring a fairly rich language, which Is reran kablo for the great 
ease with which roots can be compounded together to eipress a compound idea. 
Lai □ tig forms n link between Bodo and Dimasa or Hill Kachan. In 1S91 Bodo and 
D masa were shown under the same bead f Kachan) but Dr Grierson informs roe 
tha t they ha\ c less in common than Fren b and Spanish though they both no doubt had 
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a common ancestor Chutia is the language of the old Chutiya* kingdom, which was Language 
overthrown by the Ahoms at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and appears to 
have preserved the oldest characteristics, and to most nearly approach the original form 
of speech from which the Bodo group was derived , it and Kachan represent the two 
DintHots in whioh Bodo unsnagos extremes, the least developed and the most developed of 
uro »poken the group It is spoken by the priestly caste of the 

Chutiya tnbe, who have not yet attorned to Hinduism, and still maintain their old 
traditions , but the main body of the people have, like the Koches and Ahoms, to all 
intents and purposes become a Hindu caste A ' Grammar of the Chutia Language’ has 
been published by Mr W B Brown, CS 

164 The North-Eastern group includes Aka and Mishmi, Dafla, Min, and Abor 

Aka and Mishmi are spoken by tribes who live beyond the 
Tho North Eastern group Inner Line, and the persons returned under this head are 

temporary visitors to the plains in the cold weather Of these two languages, practically 
nothing is know'n The Akas are a small but very independent tribe, wuh no taste for 
philological investigations When I was in charge of the Darrang district, I endeavoured 
to induce the chief, who knew a little Assamese, to translale the parable of the prodigal 
son into Aka, but my attempts met with no success, and as far as lam aware there 
are no reliable specimens extant of this form of speech Three vocabularies of the lan- 
guage have been compiled, — one by Robinson, one by Hesselmeyer, and one by Mr J. D 
Anderson in 1896 The last two differ entirely from the first, and from them it appears 
that Aka, in all probability, belongs to the Tibeto-Burman family, though it differs widely 
from all the other members Abor and Mm are practically identical, and Dafla is very 
closely akin to them The Daflas live in the hills to the north-east of Darrang, and 
the Abors to the north of Sadiya, so that the number of persons returning these languages 
is naturally not large The Mins, however, have migrated in large numbers to the 
plains, and Min is spoken by no less than 40,472 persons, the great majority of whom 
were censused m Sibsagar and Lakhimpur lhe use of the tribal form of speech seems, 
how’ever, to be declining, the proportion of Miri-speaking Mins being only 86 6 per 
cent,, as compared with 94 9 ten years ago 

166 We next come to the Naga group, under which no less than eighteen langua- 
ges have been returned, which are spoken by the remarkably 
The Naga (rronp small aggregate of 247,772 persons, 151,924 of whom 

were returned under the tw r o heads, Mikir and Naga unspecified, so that 95,848 people 
divide sixteen languages between them The Mikirs live in the hills that bear their 
name m Nowgong and Sibsagar, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and Kamrup, and have 
been very faithful to their owm form of speech, 94 percent of the tribe returning it as the 
language ordinarily used, as compared with 95 per cent in 1891 

Although such a large number of languages has been recorded, the return of 
Naga dialects is, I regret to say, not complete, and the persons who in Sibsagar 
and Lakhimpur probably spoke Mutoma and Namsangia have been shown under 
Naga, pure and simple In Manipur, also, thegenenc term has been preferred, and 
people have been returned as speaking Naga, instead of the local dialects, such as Khoirao, 

Kvoireng, Khongoe, Phadang, ct hoc genus omne I cannot, however, feel that this 
fact reflects any discredit upon the census staff In this part of the country, the 
enumerators were, as a rule, Gutkhas or Mampuns, who were very slightly, if at all, 
acquainted with these numerous subdivisions of the Naga group, and had a natural tend- 
ency to lump all hillmen together under the generic name, and they rather, in my opinion, 
deserve commendation, for having succeeded in recording as many as sixteen different 
kinds of Naga, than blame for having overlooked distinctions of which few, if any, people 
m the district at the time of the census had heard f This abnormal growth of languages 
is due to the unsociable character of the tribes by whom they are used The pacification 
of the Naga Hills is of comparatively recent date, and before the introduction of the do- 
minant power there w as but little intercourse e\ en between neighbouring \ tllages Mono- 
syllabic languages such as those of the Naga group grow apart from one another rapidly 
w hen there is neither a literature nor social intercourse to bind them together, and the con- 
sequence is that villagers who live within sight of one another cannot converse, except in 
a foreign language common to both, and persons who have moved even a short distance 
from the parent village have developed a perfectly distinct form of speech in the 
course of two or three generations Mikir and Kachcha Naga are links between Bodo 
and the typical forms of the Naga language, vv hich fall into three croups, — Western. 

Central, and Eastern 


* I Won the spelling of the list Census Report 
tribe and Chutiyn ns ndi-ilcet of Mi i 


Dr Gnerson describes Chutia as the larguogcof the Che ija 
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160 . The Western group include* Anganu, Keihama^ Serna and Reogma, and the 
iw¥«nmo. mo*t characteristic featuro which distinguishes them from 

the Central tub-group 11 that the negative particle follow* 
the word It governs, instead of preceding It 40850 persons were returned under tlua 
group the great majority of whom *peak Angamu 

167 The central aub-group includes Ao — with its two dialects Chungfi and Moug 

TtaOowmn, sen — Lbyfj and Yxcbumj } 3 a psrtons were entered 

under these languages the majority speaking one or other 
ot the Ao dialect* Yachutnl 11 spoken beyond our frontier and only 55 person* were 
shown in the census schedules as using this language. 

168 The Naga Languages belonging to the Eastern sub-group are naed by the tribe* 

n, rrmt^ living in the bills which are bounded on the west fey the A os, 

on tne south by the Psikoi, and on the east by the Kachin 
“"taj The inhabitants of this tract are split np into small tribes speawng dialects 
which have a considerable affinity to one another though members of one tnoe cannot 
understand or mike themselves understood by their neighbours Only ! ,93 1 persons were 
returned under this group the majority being shown under Chmgmcgnu or Tunlu 
These Unguages form a Imk between the other mg* languages, and Kachin or Srngpbo. 
Tableng, Tamlo and ldojung hare a special characteristic of thdr oxn in that they 
possess an organic conjugation of the verh| a development which is not found in the 
other Naga languages ana Smgpho and only to a Small extent in tho Bodo group. 
A long description of the Naga dialects will be found in the cenina report for 1891 
(pages 163—176) 

169 The next group Is the Kachin which hai two representative* in Assam Srngpbo 

miNUamo. * Q d Doamya, which are spoken by a few persons ceoiosed 

in Lakhimpor and Sibsagar The total number retoroed 
was Srngpbo 1 053 and Doamya 717 as compared with 1 886 for tho two languages in 
1891 when no separate return was prepared for Doamya. An account of Srngpbo will 
be found on page 185 of Mr Gait s report 

100 The Kulu-Cbin group includes the ten languages noted in the margin. 

Mam pun, or Meitei, 1 * used m all districts of tbe pron ce 
ra which native# of that Stale have settled. Jangsben 
and Sairang have been returned from the Naga Hills and 
Mhar and Hallam from Sylbet but (he great centre of 
this group of language* is tbo tract of country mcluded In 
the Cachar distnet Mampur and tbo Lushai Hills sg no 
comparison with tbe figures of 1891 is possible 

Tbo word Kob has been applied to tbe ranons tribes 
that hare at different times occupied tbe Luibal Hills, 
and hare been driven northwards by successive warn ot 
emigration from tbe e**t and south The Raogkhol* and Betes were tho first to more 
on to tbe plains, and to them I* appSed tbe term Old Kuki, while their successor*, tho 
Thadois and Jang* hen 1, who were in tbor turn driven out by tbo Lushai*. are styled 
New Kukli i though the use of tho Utter terra is to be deprecated as suggesting a 
connection between the Rangkh 1 * and Jang* hens which doe# not exist Hus group 
of languages bdongi to tbe Burmese branch of tbo Tibet o-Burman family but tbey 
aie descended from a language which must have had in many detail* a more anpqoe 
form than Burmese, and which sometimes agreed with Tibetan. They are also connect 
ed with Bodo and the Naga group. The languige* are still in that inconvenient stage 
in which there are distinct names for each kind of thing in a particular class, but no 
word to express the class at a whole. Thus, in Lushai there are no less than twenty 
different translations of tbe simple word basket, and different words for each kind of 
deer but no word for deer as a whole. There is no word even for the simple idea 
sister though there are separate name* for an elder sister a younger sister a » iter 
next to one s self In age, and *0 on. There 11 no word for father in the abstract — a 
father must fee thought and spoken of os the father of someone. 

10 L The Tai or Shan family has five representatives,— Khamti A tcmla Nora 
Tll PbakJyal and Tarung — but the total number of persons 

returned Is only £,363 *11 of whom were censused In 
L.ikbtmptrr and Sibsagar According to Dr Grierson these forms of speech are not 
separate languages, but are merely dulects of Northern Shan. The Khamtis were tbe 
first section of the tribe to split off from the parent stock and their dialect which 1* 
spoken by t^qa person is less Bio Shan than the speech oJ tbe other sections of the 
tribe* who have migrated mto Assam in more recent times Tatung has tbe closest 
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affinity to Khamti, but there is no certainty whether the twelve persons shown m the 
tables as speaking Turung really use that language, or whether it is Smgpho that is 
meant The Turungs oa their way to Assam were taken captive by the hingphos, 
who did not allow them to use their own form of speech, and the result is that, though 
there is a distinct Turung dialect, the ordinary language used by a Turung is Smgpho 
Aitonia is very closely allied to Shan, and was returned by 1,569 people, as compared 
with 2 only in 1891, when they must, I think, have been shown as speaking Khamti or 
Shan unspecified 

162 In 1891, Khasi was classed as a language by itself, as at that time all 

attempts to affiliate it with any of the great linguistic 
jitm-Anani -stu.u families had proved unsuccessful but the labours of Professor 

Kuhn have shown that it is not an isolated form of speech, but a member of the Mon- 
Anam family Both m vocabulary and the structure and form of the sentence, Khasi 
is closel) connected with the Palaung — Wa group of dialects which are used by tribes 
living on the upper middle course of the Mekong The extent to which this discovery 
throws light on the origin of the Khasis, who differ in such material particulars from the 
tribes which surround them on every side, will be discussed in the chapter on caste 

163 Of foreign languages spoken in the province, the one most commonly returned 

was eastern Hindi, which is used by 334,100 persons, 58 
Foroigrn lADuanpos per rent 0 f whom are found in the Surma Valley, and 

27 per cent in the two districts of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur 

164 The coolie groups of languages are fairly ivell represented, as will be seen from 

the statement in the margin, but the figures are, I fear, of 
very little value The number of Mundas, Santals, and 
such-like folk can best be ascertained from the caste 
table, and, owing to the invincible tendency of the enumera- 
tor to enter Bengali or Deshwali for any foreign language, the returns do not indicate 
in any way the actual extent to which a dialect is in use No less than 115,000 persons 
were returned m Sibsagar as speaking Bengali, but it is, I should think, doubtful 
whether Bengali was really the correct entry for as many as 15,000 , and similar discre- 
pancies between the census returns and the actual state of things are to be seen in 
Darrang and Lakhimpur 

In this connection, Statement No III suggests some interesting reflections Oraon 
is spoken by 45 per cent of the Oraons, as compared with 53 in 1891 , Mundan by 
46 per cent of the Mundas, as compared wath 44 per cent , but Santali by only 39 per 
cent of the Santals, as compared with 83 per cent ten years ago The figures for the 
language are 1901 (30,129), 1891 (19,191), and for the caste 77,680 and 23,220, 'and 
the great discrepancy in the percentage of Santali speakers makes me doubt whether 
the figures for the caste in 1901 are correct The main Dravidian castes and tribes are 
split up into a large number of sub-castes, and a considerable number of persons returned 
the sub castes, instead of the proper designation Manv of these sub-castes have the 
same name, and I am inclined to think that Mundas, Oraons, and other persons of 
this class have got themselves tabulated as Santals, owing to our inability to discover 
the mam caste to which they really belonged It would have been impossible to stop 
the work to verify all the cases m which a sub-caste was returned, and m one case 
in which I did make a reference the people themsches were unable to throw any light 
on the matter 


Mand&ri 
Santali 
Oriya 
Oraon 
Kan dlil 


J901 
07 411 
30 120 
23 761 

10 701 

11 827 


20,227 
19 101 
11 867 
9 433 
1 341 


166 Telugu and Tamil together are returned by 7,756 persons, which is probably 
. considerably below the actual figure, as o\ er 21,000 persons 

TolUffn and Tamil. , ' , , , r-, 1 , , 

were born in Madras isven here, we cannot definitely 
measure the actual amount of error in our figures, as coolies, after they come to the 
province, learn to speak a mongrel dialect, or 'coolie but,' and often cease to use, ard 
ultimately forget, their own language * 

166 The return for Naipali ^20,193) is also p-obably far from correct Naipali is 
^ H an fndo-Ar)an language spoken by the upper classes in 

l t r Nepal, whereas the minor Nepalese languages, such as 

Gurung, Magar, Jimdar, Yahha, etc , are members of the Tibeto-Burman family , and it is 
probable that a large number of persons returned themsehes under the head of Naipali, 
who should reall} liav c been show n under the Tibeto-Burman group We can hardh, 
howcicr, blame our enumerators for this, as they could not, as a bod}, be expected :o 
be acquainted with all the languages of Nepal Nepa'ese themsehes, when questioned, 
nearh always describe themsehes as Nepali b\ cas'e and Nepali b\ language, and the 

true Mste ind l,ancnnrro ran nnh he ehrited h\ n mm nt rrn« e\nminalinn rnn/tnema 


Language 
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anguige. wrong Spread effort ■ were nude on this occasion to got a correct return of the Nepalese 
languages, and tho result Ii far from unsatisfactory 101891 only three mmor languages 
of Nepal were returned and tbc total number of speakers m *31 on this oc canon 
we have details foe sixteen language!, which were apoken by 6 098 people 

107 It has been suggested that a return of the book* published in Lbc vernaculars 
of the province may throw light upon the movement m 
t> s r ™ JLr “’ favour of a reviTal of rernactilar literature j bat I doabt 

whether there u any marked tendency in this direction In Aisam. During the Lait ten 
year i, 217 book* have been published In Asaatnese, 37 In Khasi, 19 m Uaro 19 m 
Manipnn, and 9 In Naga. Moit of these work* are no doubt of an educational charac- 
ter and many of them hare been published by or under the auspice! of the Millenaries 
residing in the province. Seventy- eight Bengali book« have been regiatered m Aiiam, 
but the number written by native* of the Surma Valley and registered in Calcutta b fa 
all probability largely fa exceta of this. 

It is doubtful, however whether tho language table in Assam can ever be of much 
Ttlue from the statistical point of view I have already shown that it throws but fit tie 
hght on the problem of the growth or decay of the indigenous forms of speech, as too 
much has of necessity to be left to the discretion of the individual and for foreign 
languages the retorn can never be correct till our philologist! have become enumerator!. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 
Population by language 


Language 


Persons Males 


Females 


Language 


Proportion 
per lo.ooo of 
population 


Nagpuri 

Mar wan 

Hindustani 

Eastern Hindi 

Assamese 

Bengali 

Oriya 
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-Oraon 
Telngu 
Mundari 
Santah 
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Rabha 
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Manipun 


S\ n ten g 
English 
Angami 
Ao Chungh 
Ao Mongscn 
Kichcha Naga 


Lushai or Duhen 


1 7,873 4,7*5 
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1,349,784 6*5°38 664,686 
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10,791 5>7 2 4 5, 0 67 
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37,411 19,282 18,129 


30,129 
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16,055 
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14,074 
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218,049 108,595 1 °9,454 

19,776 10,343 9,433 


i33,4ii 
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10,403 

69,641 

S2.2S3 


67 355 66,056 


35,041 


10,971 


34,600 

39,77i 


47,042 22,754 24,288 

255,765 126,509 129,256 

123,549 5 8 ,7i9 64,830 

54,253 24,982 20,271 


13,980 13,885 


10,512 5,016 5,494 

6296 3,255 5 , 0 4 i 

16,962 S,933 5,029 

22.011 32,030 39,981 


72 ,om 


32,030 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III 

Ptrttnlng t tj Into sftnhng into! langn ft to lit twt last tnnnuratstns 
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Diagram illustrating the prevalence of education amongst the male population of each district 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EDUCATION 


168 Out of the 6,126,343 persons censused in the province, only 222,386 have Education 
been returned as knowing how to read and write, of whom 209,252 were men, and 13,134 

women , or, to put it in another way, 67 men and 4 women in every 1,000 qf each sex 
are literate 

169 The return of literacy is beset with a certain amount of difficulty In the first 

, t place it is not always easy to determine what the expression 

should include A considerable number of people can 
read and write, but only, as the Scotchman jokes, " with difficuby,” and it is not easy 
to say at exactly what stage the claimant to the title should be described as literate 
The standard of knowledge exacted was probably low, as the average enumerator is not 
a man of great literary attainments himself, and would be contented with but little m 
others , but any excess m this direction must have been to some extent corrected in 
the abstracting office, as literates may have been occasionally overlooked, but never 
improperly inserted in the tables 

170 The proportion of literates to every thousand males amongst the four main 

„ ^ „ religions of the province is Christians 325, Hindus go, Mu- 

hammadans 44, Animists 9 The high degree of education 
amongst Chnstians is due to the fact that this religion includes the European and 
Eurasian population, amongst whom the proportion of children is small and of illiterate 
adults inappreciable, and to the efforts of the missionaries, who generally succeed in 
imparting a certain amount of instruction to their converts The disregard by Muham- 
madans of the advantages of education is very marked, and there does not seem to be 
much prospect of change in the near future, as the proportion of literate boys between 
10 and 15 (37 per mille) is very small m comparison with that for Hindus (92 per 
mille) The extremely low rate amongst the Animistic tribes is partly due to the fact 
that education spreads very slowly amongst them, partly to the tendency amongst 
those of their numbers who can read and wnte to become either Chnstians or 
Hindus 

171 The figures m the margin show the distnbution of literate males in four age 

penods. It is noteworthy that the proportion of literates 
between 15 and 20 is lower than that between 20 and 40 
A boy, if he is ever going to master the intncacies of reading 
and wnting, will presumably do so before he is 15, and the 
fact that only 92 out of every 1,000 are literate at this age 

penod, as compared with 94 at 20 and over, suggests that education is not spreading 
very rapidly amongst the younger generation The Muhammadans are, how r ever, 
responsible for this state of affairs, as for Hindus, Chnstians, and Animistic tribes, the 
converse holds good, the highest proportion of literates being found between 15 and 
20 

172 The order in which the different districts stand with regard to education will 

... ... be found in Subsidiary Table III. The Cachar Plains are 

first, with 91 literate males m every 1,000, next come 
Sylhet and (mtrabtle dictn) the Khasi and Jaintia Hills bracketted with 81 This 
great development of education amongst the hilimen is due to the efforts of the 
Welsh Missionanes, to whom reference has already been made m Chapter IV The 
large proportion of literate males in North Cachar (76) is accounted for by the 
presence of the Assam-Bengal Railway staff, as the hillman in his normal state has 
a healthy contempt for book learning, and m the Naga and Garo Hills the ratio is as 
low as 25 and 15 The number of educated men censused in the Lushai Hills (51) 
is \ery high for a newlj -annexed district, but the Lushai is, I believe, easily wooed from 
the paths of barbarism In the Assam Valley the proportion of literates is low’, 
ranging from 68 in Kamrup to 49 in Goalpara, — but nearly all the inhabitants are 
cultnators, who, after all, do not require to go to school to learn to follow the plough. 

The extent to which education is advancing in the different districts can best be 
learnt from an examination of the reports of the department which is concerned with 
these matters, but the figures showing the proportion of literates amongst the rising 
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Education. generation throw a certain amount of fight upon the question The proportion of boy* 
between to and 15 who know how to read and write is highest in the Khan and Jamtla 
Hill* (96 per tmlle) next cornea Sylhet with 80 Kamrup with 75 the Cachar Plain* 
with 73, and Sibsagar with 63 Tin* order j* much what we should expect to find 
except with regard to Cachar which ha* shown the highest proportion at literates at 
both of the latt enumerations. 

178 . It 1* by no mean* easy to measure the progress of education daring the last 
PRtn. rtu.ui dMx u- Ion years, as in 1891 the population was di Tided Into three 
m »* mn. groups — learners literate, and illiterate, — learners including 

all person* *tID under Instruction, whether they were able to read and wnte or not. At 
the present cerises no attempt has been made to ascertain the number of person* under 
instruction *and before we can make any comparison with the figures for 1801. wo 
mn«t make some estimate of the proportion of learners in that year who are entitled to 
be classed a* [iterate under the rules of 1901 

The amplest method 1a to hare recourse to the age table. We are fairly talc m 
ai ruming that all learner 1 over 15 hare mastered the beggarly dementi and Sub- 
sidiary Table VI accordingly compare s the proportion of literates orer 1$ tn 1901 
with the proportion of Cterataa flus learners of that age in 1891 The first thing 
that attracts our attention is that. In a considerable number of districts the proportion 
l* lower than it wa* ten yean ago. In the Ml districts the ratio for male* has men 
from a7 to 43, In Kamrup from 45 to 56 and in Darrang and Nowgong the proportion 
has advanced by 9 per mille but in the Surma Valley and m Goal pan Sihsagar and 
Lakhimpur the proportion of literates ha* declined. Be t w een i 83 i and 1891 there 
wa» a great spread of education, and though as pointed out by Mr Gait ft cannot be 
expected that tne same proportional increase wo ala occur m each decade as took place 
in the first when education wai still in its Infancy we should hardly expect to find 
a positive decrease tn the proportion of those who know how to read ana write. A 
moment * reflection, however 1I10 w« that a considerable part of the increase In 
populabon that ha* taken place in several of the districts of the province l* dne to the 
importation of garden coofies. These persons are practically all illiterate, and *1, whan 
calculating the proportion of literacy they make a considerable addition to the drnsor 
and do appreciable one to the dividend, we must, if we wish to form an accurate estimate 
of the spread of education amongst the general population In the tea districts, eliminate 
tbo effect produced by this I off ox of ignorant persons. Wo know the total number of 
coolies imported into each district during each of the past ten year*, but we do not 
know the rate at which they have been decreasing or tbo proportion of the total 
who are male*. An annual decrement of ao per miffo seem*, however to be a 
sufficient allowance to make for tbo excess of deaths over births and for those 
who return to their country and l have assumed that the provincial proportion 
of sexes bold good and that 55 per cent, of the total are men If these 
assumptions are correct, there were C’-nsosed tn Cachar 37 646, Sylbet 70,7*8 
Darrang 40 383, Sibsagar 73,083, and Lakhimpur 7a 900 male* of the garden coolie 
class wbo ought Dot to be taken into account when cal coining the proportion of 
literates- We are still left with oar uncertainty as to the proportion of learners who 
were literate in 1891 and as wo are do longer able to apply th# ago test I have 
assumed that 75 per cent- of the learner* were able Jo read and write. If these sup- 
pontoon 1 are correct it appears that, after allowing for the effect produced by the 
influx of ignorant immigrant* the proportion of male fiteratea has risen in the Cachar 
Plains from 108 to 1 10 while In Srlbet it ha* been stationary In Darrang it has risen 
from 50 to 67 fn Sibsagar from 63 to 79, and in Lakhimpur from 73 to 99. The 
absence of any appreciable advance m the Surma Valley seems strange, bat It is borne 
out by the age return*. Anyone wbo has been m charge of a census office must be 
aware that there is an appreciable nsk of entries of Eteracy being overlooked by the sEp- 
copyists; and as I was dissatisfied with the figures for this portion of the province, I had 
the enumeration books re-exammed for Cachar and for three out of tbe five subdm 
tions in Sylhet By thi« means I have, I think, succeeded in eliminating any error doe 
to the ly *t cm under which the figures were compiled and a reference to Subsidiary 
Table 111 ■bows that the census office cannot be responsible for the apparent atagna 
tiou in matter* educational in tbe Surma Valley 

In any community in which education Is in a flourishing condition, the proportion 
of literates will bo highest between 15 and «o as the number of boys wbo do not learn 
to read till they are over ao must be very iraall j while tbe period 20 and over Includes a 
large Dumber of people wbo bad passed the school-going age before /alhsalai were as 

TV* tadjin th* t..u p*p«Iitioc fnx* Miqnyul IV* Kh* H3H*. prtaVaDy *U W 

*T* HtUXtl*. 
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common as they are now In the districts in which education is making progress, and 
m which the figures are not seriously disturbed, by the influx of literate and adult 
foreigners, we find the proportion of literates considerably higher at 15 — 20 than at 20 
and over In Kamrup the proportion is 1 16 in one case, 100 m the other, in the Lusbat 
Hills 89 and 78 and m the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 122 and 1 10 Whereas in the Cachar 
Flams the proportion at 15 — 20 is 1 17 and at 20 and over 130, and m Sylhet the 
figures are 106'and 1 1 5 

As I have said above, it is quite possible that a slip-copyist or sorter might over- 
look an entry of literacy, but these omissions would obviously be distributed over every 
age period, and though the proportion of literates between 15 and 20 might be reduced 
it would still remain higher than the proportion at 20 and over The low rate between 
15 and 20 in the Surma Valley must, therefore, be due either to an actual decrease 
in the school-going tendencies of the population, a supposition which, on the face of it, 
is improbable, and which is negatived by the reports of the Education Department, or to 
enumerators having thought that the instructions of 1891 were still in force, and having 
in consequence declined to enter as ' literate ’ persons still under instruction, even in 
those cases m which they were really able to read and write 

174 The literate woman is almost a negligible quantity, as only 4 out of every 1,000 
, can read and write Amongst Christians, the proportion 

Fomalo edaoation . , c r r , . t * r j 

is as high as 21 7, for Hindus it is 4, for Muhammadans 

it is 2, and for Animists 1 

In the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, where the proportion of Christians is very large, 
and where women enjoy exceptional advantages, the proportion is as high as 34, but in 
the remaining districts it vanes between 5 in Lakhimpur and North Cachar and 0 in 
Manipur, where only 62 women knew how to read and write 

176 Twenty thousand five hundred and forty-nme persons returned themselves as 
Vnmbot of persons utomte m being literate in English, of whom 19,222 were males 

EnffllBh 


and 1,327 females Out of every 
known by 1 1 5 Christians, 8 Hindus, 3 Muhammadans, and 


1,000 men, English 


Ammist 


deduct the figures for Christians, many of whom are foreigners, to whom 


is 

If we 
English 

istheirmothertongue.it appears that 17,096 men and 242 women have acquired 
this form of speech A knowledge of English seems, however, to be spreading, as 
between 15 and 20, 8 per mille of the Hindus are acquainted with this language, as 
compared with 5 per mille at 20 and over Subsidiary Table IV show's the extent to 
which English is known in the different districts The Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
head the list, and it is not uncommon to find Khasis who can talk and understand 
English better than the lingua franca of India, — Hmdostam , but outside Shillong 
the number of persons wmo possess more than a smattering of the language is small 
In Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, 21 per mille of the boys between 15 and 20 have returned 
themselves as literate m English, in Kamrup 15 and in Sylhet and Darrang 10 
The proportion in the Cachar Plains is very low, and points either to a rigorous 
scrutiny by the enumerators of the claims put forward or to some mistake in abstrac- 
tion , but as the literate slips w'ere recopied for this distnct, the assumption is that 
they were correct The proportion of English-knowing boys betw'een 15 and 20 is 
only 9 in the Surma Valley, as compared with 15 in the valley of the Brahmaputra, 
but my own experience is that, in Sylhet at any rate, English is not as extensively 
employed as in Assam In Sylhet town the Bench is often addressed in the vernacular, 
though such a thing is rare, even in a subdivision in the other valley , and m the 
course of my tour I came across a considerable number of charge superintendents 
in Sylhet who only understood Bengali 

176 Subsidiary Table V shows the proportion of liter ttes in selected castes At 

the head of the list we find the Barna Brahman, with 500, 
and the Baidya, with 419 literate out of every 1,000 per- 
sons These castes, however, are not strongly represented m the province, there being 
only 3,144 of the former and 5,154 of the latter, and they cannot be considered typical 
Next come the Brahman and Kayastha, with 297 and 279 per mille, and after them the 
Native Christian, with 224 * the Missionaries, as a rule, ministering to the intellectual as 
well as to the spiritual needs of their flock It is a significant fact that three out of 
the next four castes — the Shaha, the Das and the Brittial Bamya — are discontented ruth 
the position they occupy in the Hindu social system, and the degree of education 
to which they have attained suggests that them manner ol hie entitles them to a higher 
place than thqt usually accorded to them The figures for the Bnttial Bamya arc par- 
ticularly suggestive In the Assam Valley this caste would generally be ranked even 
below the Nadiyal, yet they have a higher proportion of literates than the Kalita, a 
caste of undoubted respectability The race castes, such as the Ahom, Rajbansi, Chu- 
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Education, ttya, and Koch, come fairly low dcnrn on the fiat, the two last haring only 04 Eterate 
person* out of every 1,000. The humble Hindu cute*, such as the Hint, Kurnti, 
Mucha, Natnasudn (Chan dal) and BhmnmaH, hare proportions ranging from 17 to 13 
the Bhucni] and Bhwya hare 6 the hi on da and Santhal s wtulo amongst the Oraons 
only 1 person In erery 1 000 can read and write. Of the hill tribe*, the Khast 1* 
the most educa t ed with 03 per ml He, and after him come* the Loihal, with ia Then, 
there la a considerable fall to the Kachan, 7 and the proportion continue* to 
dwindle down throogh Min* and Lalonga to the Mikira, who hare only 1 per mUIe, and 
the Naga* who hare eren leas only 1 per so n out of erery 4,300 hiring been entered y 
Eterate m the schedule*. 

Out of every 1 000 Eterate people In the province, 146 are Brahman* and 109 
Kayutha* after tins come* a great drop, — to Daaea 48, Kalita* 45, Shaba* 43 and 
Natrre Christiana 34, The proportion home by the Eterate* In a caste to the total lite- 
rate* 1* the reach of (a) the number* of the caste, and (£) the extent to which its 
member* ham availed themselves of their educational opportunity*, so that them figure* 
in themselves do not suggest any conclusions of special Interest. 

Table VII *bow* the proportion of person* in each district Eterate b the various 
vernaculars. Bengali is the usual language In the Surma Valley and Goal para, and 
Assamese in Kamrop Darning, Nowgong and Slbsagar la Lakhimpur owing to the 
largo foreign population, more than half the Eterate population are Eterate In language* 
other than Assamese. 
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Education by age and sex 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 
Education by age, sex and religion 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V 

Education 

Education by selected castes, tribes, or races 


Ca«te» tribe*, or races 
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number In each caste. 


Number Bterate In English 
oat of i/»o In each caste 


Males. 


Females. 


Tcscns* 


Males 


Females. 1 Persons. 


Male« 


Females 


Bama Brahman 

Baidya 

Brahman 

Kayastha 

Native Christian 

Shaha 

GanaU 

Das ... .. 

Brittial Bamya (Hari) 
Barui 
Teh 

Mampuri 
Kalita 
Napit 
keu at 


Imradhar 

Ahom 

Rajbansi 

Bona 

Chutiya 

Dlioba 

Koch 

Goala 

Kumar 

Khasi 

Malo (]halo) 

Kamar _ 

Nadiyal (Dom Patnij 

Kaibartta 

Tanti 

Hlra 

Kurmi 

Muchi 

Dhobi . .. 

Namasudra (Chandal) 
Bhuln mail 


I ushai 

Bauri 

Kachan 

Chamar 

Han 

Bhumij 

Bhuiy a 

Rabin 

StntcnR 

Min 

Mueahar 


1 alunf; 

Garo 

Munda 

MeOi 

Santal 

Oraon 

Mihir 

Kuhi 

Naga 

Pan 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI 

Prtyrns *f tdacahtm nna t8gi by natural dim tat aad dulncis 


NrtBril drrWcrn* iod Jfcrfcu. 


Clchir PLlla* 

Sylhet — 

Sanni Y alley 

GoaJjmri — 

hirarap — 

Dimt [7 „ 

NowgtKif 

SlbMnr .. 

Ltkhuapar 

Brihmipatri Valley 

I .nihil HUl* „ 

North Ctehir 
N g* HUl 

KhZ»l »nd Jilntla HH1» 

Giro HU Is 
HUl dktrleti 
Manipur 
T Ul Prorl co 



Number erf Gtwatn 

VrrrSrr erf Btntea 

1 



In 1 poo mia. 

In ipxxt ferula. 



901 

89 

1901 . 

89 

Male*. 

Fula, 
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4 

3 


7 


11 

9i 

3 

, 

—14 

+ I 
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66 

69 
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a 

— 3 

+ I 


68 

73 

3 

a 

— 5 

+ I 


4* 

46" 

* 

1 

— 4 

+ I 


3 6 

43 
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1 

+ Ii 

+ I 


43 

43 

3 

1 

+ a 

+ I 


40 

44 

1 

1 

+ a 



5« 

37 

3 

a 

— 6 

+ I 


54 

*» 

4 

a 

—!i 

+ * 

- 

3° 

« 

a 

t 

+ 1 

+ I 

... 

49 

!* 

r 


+ «7 

+ I 


74 

II 

4 


+ 63 

+ 4 


*3 

«5 

1 


+ 8 

+ 1 


64 

43 

*4 

la 

+ai 

+ IS 


«3 

*3 

a 

1 


+ 1 


43 

J 7 

10 

3 

+ 16 

+ 3 


18 







33 

38 

3 

a 
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Ci r bar Plain R 
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Kionp 
Dam g 
N WgTD g 

S '11 [■ 
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N. t i Hrn* 

Khiii nd Jain til HIUj 
Giro Hilli 
Ma Ipu v. 


nbir fi 1,000 Hunts f» 


cd Ulada 
Hill). 
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INFIRMITIES 


177 The four infirmities selected for record at the census were insanity, deaf- Infirmities 

mutism from birth, blindness and leprosy , but before ex- 

Accwaoy of rotnrn amining the results disclosed in the tables at the end of the 

chapter, it would be as well to consider the extent to which the figures can be accepted 
as correct The returns were collected by unprofessional persons, and on this ground 
alone should be accepted with some reservation, and in addition to this disqualification 
there are several causes which would tend to affect their accuracy The instructions 
laid down that only those who were deaf and dumb ' from birth ’ should be entered in 
the schedules , but there was at first amongst many of the enumerators an impression 
that this restriction should also be applied to the remaining three infirmities, and it is 
possible that a certain number of those who were afflicted by blindness, leprosy and 
insanity in latter life were omitted on this account Special stress was laid on the 
necessity of entering blind ‘ of both eyes, ’ and when kana was found in the schedules, 
the person concerned was excluded from the return, as, stnctly speaking, this epithet 
is only applicable to those who have lost the sight of a single eye The adjective is, 
however, loosely used in Lower Assam to indicate complete blindness, and it is possible 
that some of the kauas entered on the schedules had really entirely lost the power of 
vision People who were returned as deaf only were assumed not to be dumb, but 
dumbness was treated as genuine deaf-mutism, unless it was expressly stated that the 
individual in question could hear The return of lepers m Assam is always likely to be 
unduly swelled by the inclusion of leucoderma and the ulcers known as Naga sores, and 
the reduction in the proportion of the provincial population affected probably repre- 
sents a closer approximation to the actual state of affairs than the figures for 1891 

The system adopted for the compilation of the tables has also to be taken into 
consideration In 1881 the total number of afflicted persons was 10,620 , in 1891 the 
numbers rose to 20,262 , and the Superintendent in his report expressed the opinion that 
this large increase was due not so much to an actual increase in the number of infirm 
persons, as to an improvement in the system of compilation At this census the figures 
have fallen to 17,932, but I am not disposed to attribute this decline to any defect in the 
system under which the figures were prepared * In a considerable portion of Assam, 
the public health during the past decade has been phenomenally bad, and where all are 
sufferers it ts not unreasonable to suppose that the infirm would suffer most, and that 
the death-rate amongst them would be higher than amongst the rest of the population 
Such increase of population as has taken place in the Valley of the Brahmaputra 15 
chiefly due to immigration, and amongst immigrants the proportion of infirm persons is 
of necessity small, — the blind, the deaf mute and the leper seldom leaving their homes 
to seek their fortunes in another country 

At the same time, it is only probable that the infirmity returns of this as of other 
censuses are defective No one, except the professional beggar, is anxious to publish 
his infirmities, and to such an extent does this reluctance affect the accuracy of the 
tables, even in England, that the Commissioners of the Census of 1S91 felt themselves 
constrained to admit in their report that they feared that the returns of persons suffering 
from these several defects, and especially of those suffering from deafness and mental 
derangement, were in all probability excessively inaccurate I was naturally, however, 
inclined to regard with suspicion any decrease in the number of cases reported, and, as 
an additional precaution, I had the books of two distnets (Darrang and Sibsagar), in 
which the deficiency was particularly marked, re-examined The result was only a 
small increase in the number of infirmities, and, although the work was done over again 
with especial care, the proportion of afflicted persons still remained lower than in 1891 
In other districts, though the proportion for one infirmity fell, it rose for another, c g , m 
Cachar the number of male lepers per to, 000 fell from 16 to 1 1, but the number 
of male deaf-mutes rose from 5 tog, and if the figures were prepared accurately 
for one infirmity, it follows from the system employed that they must be equally 


• The ibtcc othe- p-ounccs for which the figures for 1901 arc before me alio show a <Jecrcj_e 

1901 I* 1 *pot 

Punjab 123245 'W34 Bombm 78,407 4^74 Madras 


if 1 y$©j 
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Infirmities. correct for the others. In North Cac bar there is a very great decrease in the proper 
tion of the afflicted t but half of the total population of this little subdivision consists 
of per to as engaged on tbe construction of the railway who are obviously free from 
these i penal deiecti or they would not be where they are, and the total population 
ii moreover to tmall that great vanationa to percentages are only natural, 

INSANITY 

178 From the statement In the margin, which shows tbe number of persons In 
ioooo who are ratane in Aiiam England, the Indian 
Empire and selected provinces, it appear* that thoogh 
the ratio for insanity m Aasam has decreased daring toe 
last ten years, tbe proportion is still considerably higher 
than that of tbe Indian Empire and the three northern pro- 
vinces m i8gi Mr Barnes m the report for that year win 
Inclined to attribute this evil pre-eminence to cretinism 
which followed tbe Brahmaputra, and to trace some con- 
nection between mental derangement and the proximity of mo on tains bat the district 
figures shown in Subsidiary Table I at the end of tins chapter do not lend much support 
to this view Darrang consists of a long and narrow strip of land between tbe Himala 
yas and the Brahmaputra, intersected with numerous hill streams \ bat tbe proportion 
oflanatics of both sexes pa- ioooo in the district after 
deducting those rn the asylum who were bom in other 
districts or pronncea. Is only 3 u* considerably leas than the provincial average 
while Lakhimpnr which is surrounded by hills on three sides has the lowest rate of 
any district in tbe province. 

It is possible that the comparative immunity from mental disease enjoyed by these 
districts is due to tbo presence of a large body of immigrants who though addicted to 
tbe consumption of intoxicating drugs most include amongst tbetr numbers but a small 
proportion of congenital idiots j bot in tbe hill districts themselves the rate is low bong 
only 4 for the Assam Range. In tbe Laihai Hills, tbe proportion is extraordinsnlr high 
bong 39 for males and 25 for female*. Tbe explanation offered Is that tbe proportion 
of insane is actually above tbe average and that there Is a tendency to enter aj such, 
persons of weak intellect who in other dutnets would probably he omitted from the 
return. It is a noteworthy fact that Goa] para, as at the two preceding enumeration*, 
has a much higher proportion of lunatics than any other district m the province, except 
the Lnshai Hul*.* This seems to indicato a certain tendency towardj diseases of the 
brain in tbe Koch race, as tbe neighbouring district of Kucb Behar both in 1881 and 
1891 bad a larger proportion 0/ insane persons than any other division of Bengal The 
connection appears to be racial rather than geographical, for tbe conditions of Efe on 
the north bank of the Brahmaputra do not vary much there being a large liquor dn okrug 
population both in Kamrop, Darrang and Nuith Lakhimpur in all of which places the 
rate is low 

170 Tbe connection between insanity snd the abuse of stimulants and more 
o».».rtni mtm tap ui particularly of gmnja is well known but csrmot be traced 
id the conns tables, fn Lakhimpnr where tbe number of 
insane persons is phenomenally small the average expenditure per head of the popnla 
tion on country spirits snd g‘*J* is as high as in any other district of tbe province, 
whereas m Goal para the incidence of the excise revenue 11 particularly low The same 
contrasts were to be seen m 1891 and leem to justify m in the conclusion that the 
abuse of drags produces no appreciable effect opon the sanity of tbe people f 

180 Subsidiary Table IV shows the number of insane females to 1 000 similarly 

— uma a. affected males at each of the prescribed sge periods. 

Below 5 females largely preponderate, but the total number 
of cases reported is too itnsll to render any inferences possible. Between 15 and 35 the 
ratio 11 lalrlv high, due no doubt to insanity induced by puerperal fever and other 
uterine disorders bot for the rest of Efe till 60 is reached the proportion of afflicted males 
largely exceeds that of tbe female msane. It is probable that tins deficiency amongst 
women, which, for the whole province, amounts to no less than s per ioooo Is 
largely natural, women bang less given to excess of any kind and has exposed to 
mental worry It 11 a significant fact moreover that In tbe full districts, where women 

1 North Cachar la I? ha pi u po n cm of ItmaUes *» HfWr V*» In O— tpar a, bat Jf OjS rwoidarrd th* 
total rroaibar of caar* reported ta b* to* te«H to )a«:Iy arty cad c*loa* hrfrw dm o- 

t I pd i n dro l ma ro doebt it* eCret *f draft h rte In] Brian, ant iW# ambar o t tWrr mti 
rofficteatly l»r*« ta apjrtdaHjr aflect tba bnaaity rttarta of tha p tapir aa bote. 
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and men are more on an equality, the ratio of insanity is the same for both sexes, while Infirmities 
in the Khasi and Jamtia Hills, where women, thanks to the matriarchal theory, have 
almost assumed the position of the dominant sex, the ordinary proportion is reversed 
181 From Table II, which shows the distribution of 10,000 insane persons by age 
Distribution or insanity by ago periods, it appears that men are most liable to mental 
wrtodo disease in early manhood and middle life, 1 e , between 20 

and 45, while for women the reproductive period and the period of the change of life 
have special dangers This table does not, however, give a very correct idea of the 
connection between insanity and age, which is more clearly brought out by Table III, 
which shows the proportion of lunatics in each age period to the total number of persons 
living at that age The latter table suggests that either a considerable number of cases 
of senile dementia have been included m the return, or that insanity does not tend to 
shorten life, the proportion for males being higher in the 55 — 60 period than in any other, 
while amongst women the only period that shows a higher rate than 55 and over is 


4° — 45 

182 The extraordinary freedom from insanity enjoyed by Assam, when compared 

with England, requires but little explanation In the first 
comparison with England. pi ac6i a p ar t from the abuse of drugs, — a cause which, as I 


have shown above, it is by no means easy to connect with mental derangement, — there 
is little or nothing likely to produce diseases of the brain amongst these peaceful leisure- 
loving agriculturists The death-rate of Assam again compares most unfavourably with 
that of the British Isles, and many idiots are proDably allowed to die who in England 
would have lived to swell the census rolls Lastly, we have to consider the compara- 


tive accuracy of the two enumerations In England, in 1891, 82 per cent of the 
mentally deranged were censused in asylums, where there could be no question of their 
omission Had the return of insanity been collected, as in Assam, by a house-to-house 


enquiry conducted by a most imperfectly-educated staff, there can, I think, be little 
doubt that the ratio would have been very largely reduced 


DEAF-MUTISM 


183 The statement in the margin shows the nbmber of deaf-mutes, male and 
Numbor of door mtitoa in io ooo of female, in each 10,000 of the population At the three last 

ouhor M*- ^ censuses deaf-mutism has been more prevalent in the hill 

a^>» omao districts than in the plains, and on the present occasion the 
aSSSS las! 10 s distinction is very marked, the proportion per 10,000 

North 1 we«t o rn fl s males being 16 in the hills and 8 in the two Valleys, while 

pa^ab°i c mi m ia a for females the corresponding figures are 1 3 and 6 It is 

P n P M ra *’ 1891 » o a well-known fact, however, that there is some connection 

England, ism between hilly country and this particular infirmity, though, 

whether the actual cause is to be found in the water of the mountain streams, or in the 
consanguineous marriages which are far from uncommon amongst hill tribes, is still 
uncertain Malaria and deaf-mutism are also supposed to have some bond of union, a 
theory which finds support in the fact that Ncnvgong, which has been more than deci- 
mated by knln-thdr during the last ten years, has a higher rate for males than any other 
plains district , while Sibsagar, which is situated in the healthiest portion of the Assam 
Valley, is singularly free from the affliction The same can, however, be said of 
Kamrup, where public health has been bad, while the Garo Hills, another feverish district, 
is also comparatively free, so that m Assam, at any rate, the connection can hardly be 
established Equally difficult is it to discover the supposed link between deaf-mutism 
and insanity, the latter infirmity being at a minimum m Nowgong and Lakhimpur, 
where deaf-mutism is fairly common 

In the Naga Hills, the proportion is phenomenally high, being 49 for men and 45 
for worren The Deputy Commissioner, who was consulted as to the accuracy of the 
figures, writes 

I im not it all surprised to heir that the rate is very high, as in almost every village cer- 
timlv amongst the Angamis there arc deaf-mutes In some of the smaller villages almost every 
second person is cither deaf and dumb or insane This I know from my personal experience 
The small villages to the north of Kohima arc the worst in this respect 1 can only attribute the 
prevalence of the infirmity to the results of intermarriage, and the fact that it is more prevalent 
in the smaller villages would corroborate this, as Nagas, ns a rule, marry in their own villages 

1 S 4 Table 111 shows that the orders to restrict the return to those afflicted from 


pt'iri button br .go binb " erc ' as a ru,e ' borne In m ' nd . tbe proportion in both 

'exes being considerably higher between 3 and 25 than at 
the htcrages , though the marked rise in the rate at 60 and over suggests the inclu- 
sion o! a certain number of elderly people who had lost their sense of hearing. Itts 
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Infi r mities . obvious that the numbers o( those afflicted from birth most decEoe at each succefsive 
■go period is there ire no mea n s ol repairing losses by death hot It is equally obvioui 
that a return of deaf mutism must be very incorrect for the first yean of life, as this 
Infirmity can hardly bo detected m a small infant, and parents, even after their so spictoni 
hare been arousei are extremely loath to admit that tndr children are deaf and dumb 
It is permissible therefore to correct tbc return b y assuming that deaf mutes under 5 
bear the same relation to the total population under 5 as deaf mutes between 5 and 10 
do to the population of that age. If this correction is made, the number of afflicted 
in the province rises to 3 07a males and a 093 females. 

186 The proportion of daaf motes in Assam is exactly equal to that prevailing error 
the whole Indian Empire in 1 891 and lower than that in 
Bengal and the Punjab in that year Sorftc explanation of 

this ta to bo found to the proportion borne by foreigners to the total population ot the 
province, as the congenital aeaf mute is not Etely to leave his home to search for em- 
ployment elsewhere but this m itself it not enough to account for all the facts,— the 
rate in Lakhimpur where the number of immigrants is very large, being comparatively 
high 1 while Ktmrup the groat centre of the indigenous population, has been remarkably 
free from this affliction at the Last three censuses But though, m comparison with the 
rest of India, Assam is comparatively free from this infirmity it contrasts bat unlavocr 
ably with England, the rate being nearly double of that prevailing in the British Isles. 
The explanation is no doubt to be found in the absence of medical aid and the insanitary 
conditions in which the great balk of the population Eva 

180 . The proportion between tbe sexes is also noteworthy there being only 675 

^ a, afflicted f em ales to every thousand males. Deaf mutiim is 

an mfirrmty which can scarcely be concealed, and there is 
do reason to question the tccortcy of the figures a similar phenomenon being observ 
able in England, where the Centos Commistioaeri remarked in tbar last report that 
*' amongst the deaf mutes as is the general, though not qmte nmversal, rule amongst 
those who suffer from various forms of congenital malformation, the males far out 
number tbe females. 

THE BLIND 

187 Tbe proportion of blind has always boen very low in Assam in comparison with 
the rest of the Indian Empire and tbe last census has proved 
no exception to the rule. Poverty and tbe inferior quality 
of the food which it entails overcrowding in unventilated 
bouses, glare and dust, the irritating smoke grvon out by 
smouldering cow dung, malaria and leprosy are amongst 
the causes which have been suggested as predisposing 
to tin* infirmity and from the fine lour Assam is undoubt 
etfly fairly free. In 1891 it waa shown m tbe Punjab and 
Madras that the proportion of tbe blind was as high 

In tbe rainy as in tbe drier portions 0/ those provinces but It 1 j almost impossible 
to resist the conclusion that glare and dost are largely responsible for the high rate in 
Upper India, and that Assam has to thank her cloudy sloes and luxurious vegetation 
for ber comparative immunity from this affliction.* 

Turning to the provincial statistics we find that the infirmity is always more com- 
mon in the mil dial nets than in tbe plains, the rate bang 15 for males and 18 for 
females aa compared with g and 8 in the two valley* Ophthalmia is, I am told, t very 
contagKwj malady and wo old probably spread rapidly hi a bfflman a but and tbe diffi- 
culty of ohtaimng treatment in tbe earner stages of tbe disease may also have something 
to do with the matter Blindness b most common In tbe Naga, Giro and Lushai Hills, 
and in the first two districts tbe ratio for women Is as high as 2 < in 10 000. Tbe least 
affected districts are, as on the last occasion, Sibngir and Darrang, where only 3 
persons fa every 10 000 cannot tee. Tbe presence of a large body of immigrants pos- 
sibly accounts for this fact, as also for tbe comparatively low ratios in Lakrampur and 
Cachar In Goal para, Kimrup and Sylbet the rate is above the average for the plains, 
fiat in Nowgtmg it is fairly low sinking to 7 in 10 000. 

188 Assam forms an exception to tbe general rule m India, but is in accord with 
r 1 T i m -t -t- 111011 ot ^ lcr CQ on tries fa baring a larger proportion ot male 

*"*" than female blind, there bang 10 blind men to every 9 blind 

women in an equal number of tbe sexes. In tbe bUf district*, however tbe proper 

Cofcod M a r— n a ra , Mjim — tXM hBr vta i ta A— n fa ftranly dm to ctLMTtct »nd tck*«» d 

!*• lu {oCo»t»x °TVxt»a rflrtil - k . Tb* tnw H r*oaCj fcy «(X and b tfawtfcr* att Liri j b* 

contaoa fa Am, »b«x IW paeffa rrventsfafy ■! inferred. 
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tions are reversed, there being 18 afflicted women to 15 men Table II shows how 
intimate is the connection between blindness and old age Out of 20,000 sightless 
persons of both sexes, there are only 3,590 below the age of 20, while 6,777 are 6° 
years or more The number afflicted m middle life is not large, and the proportion of 
cases of congenital blindness is evidently small, the number below 5 in both sexes being 
only 673, which is less than in any other age period Table III presents these facts in a 
still more striking manner Up to 20 the number of blind at each age period to 10,000 
of the population does not exceed 5 for either sex From 20 to 50 the ratio vanes 
from 5 to 17m the case of males and from 3 to 20 amongst women , but at 60 and over 
it is 82 for the former and 79 for the latter sex 
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LEPROSY. 

189 There has been a decrease in the percentage of cases of leprosy reported, as 

compared with 1891, but the ratio is still very much 
higher than that for the Indian Empire in that year, and, 
as the tendency is to return as leprosy leucoderma, sores 
and syphilitic ulcerations, the return, for males at any 
rate, is probably still rather in excess than defect of the 
actual facts 

190 Contrary to what was found to be the case at the last census in other parts of 

India, the hill districts are singularly free from the disease, 
nutriiration in tho province the ratio for them being only 6, as compared with 15 in the 

Surma and 13 m the Brahmaputra Valley (I am referring here to males only, the ratio 
for females being obviously incorrect) Goalpara still maintains the evil pre-eminence 
assigned to it at the last two enumerations, the ratio being as high as 21,* the next 
district in the scale being Sylhet, with a ratio of 15 In Kamrup, the malady seems 
to have spread during the last ten years, the proportion being 14, as compared with 10 
and 7 at the two preceding censuses, but Darrang and Noivgong continue to be com- 
paratively free, and the reduction in the Naga Hills is very noticeable, the figure having 
fallen from 12 to 3 per 10,000 The enumerators in the latter district are, howe\er, 
required to distinguish leprosy not only from leucoderma, but also from the affliction 
known as Naga sores, and as it was generally supposed that many cases of the latter 
complaint were wrongly included in 1891, it is possible that on the present occasion 
they fell into the opposite error, and omitted actual cases of leprosy from their books 
191 . It would be superfluous to attempt to suggest any explanations either of the 

ptevalence of leprosy in Assam, as compared with the rest 
cirasoa ofionrouy of India, or of the comparative immunity enjoyed by the 

hill tracts of the province The Leprosj Commission, who enquired fully into the 
causes and origin of the disease in India in 1S90 and 1891, came to the conclusion that 
leprosy was not diffused by hereditary transmission or, except to an exceedingly small 
extent, by contagion, that it did not affect any particular race or caste, and that it was 
not directly originated by the use of any particular article of food nor by any climatic 
or telluric conditions, nor by insanitary surroundings The causes and origin of the 
disease having entirely baffled a board of medical experts, it is obuously not to 
be expected that any further light could be thrown upon the matter by the statistics 
recorded m one small province It is worthy of note, howeier, that a decrease in the 
number of cases reported is, according to the Commissioners, only what one is entitled 
to expect, as the disease has a natural tendency to die out 

192 In 1891, Mr O'Donnel came to the conclusion that leprosy attacks the male 

sex more frequently or more severely and manifestly than it 

DUtrltmUon tmurcon tho soxe* , .1/ 7 , . . 1 111 . , . 1 

does the female, but it is by no means likely that the dis- 
proportion between the sexes is m reality as grea* as the figures indicate It is obvious 
that the conditions of life and the difference in clothing render concealment more 
possible in the case of females, and the head of the family would natural! v be reluctant 
to admit that any of his womenfolk were afflicted with this loathsome disease The 
disproportion between the sexes is especially noticeable in Silhet .and Goalpara, 
where the seclusion of women is more commonly practised than in the rest of the 
proMnce, the difference between the figures for male and female lepers being ij per 
to,ooo in Sylhet and 15 in Goalpara, while in North Cachar and the Naga Hills 
it sinks to t Strangely enough, the disproportion between male and female lepers is 

* Dr Hei<!cr»on n inclmcd to think that a large proportion or the ea-cs retemed leprosy arc in reality 
typhiliuc ulcc-auons j ivpltihs lietng very prcsalenl in the Goalpara dtilnct 


Infirmities 
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nftrmT H'M . at the earlier stage# of life i j for pern on* under 35 wben the temptation to 
conceal leprosy am on git female* ran it be at it* maximum but the figures are too a mall 
to admit of concluilom being drawn from them with any degree of certainty Table* II 
and III ihcrw that the proportion of lepers has a dminct tendency to Increase with 
advancing year*. Below 30 the ratio for male* does not exceed 13 per 10000, 
From 45 — 60 It u 31 or 3a and crrex 60 it i* a* high a* 46 per 10,000, and a 
nmUar progreii In ratio la to be found amongst female*, though the actual figure* are, 
of coarse, much *maller Colonel Macnimara mlonnt toe that Jepro*/ ha* a tendency 
to attack the aged and that the disease ha* a loDg period of incubation *0 that It 1* 
only natural that it should be mo*t prevalent Iu the later *tage* of life. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


CASTE 

193 In the Assam Census Reports for 1 88 r and 1891, the longest and, to the Caste 

general reader at any rate, the most interesting chapter is 

Soopo of tho chapter on casta ft . , , , , , ' , p , r 

that dealing with the manne r s and customs of the \anous 
tribes and castes of the province Several causes, however, combine to deter me from 
attempting to follow in the paths of my predecessors 7 he work begun by Mr Stack 
has been so ably carried on by Mr Gait, that little has been left for me to do, nhile 
what little still remains will be treated at greater leisure and in fuller detail than would be 
suitable m a census report bv the Superintendent of Ethnography who has recently been 
appointed This officer will, however, I presume, confine his attentions to the castes 
and tribes which are indigenous to the province , and as Assam includes a large number 
of foreign castes, I have appended to this chapter a brief alphabetical glossary, m which 
1 have endeavoured to explain the meaning to be attached to the vanous names p etumed 
in Table XIII Full accounts of the majority of these castes are to be found in the 
works of Mr Risley and Mr Crooke, but unfortunately these books do not as a rule 
form part of the library of a District Officer m Assam , while, even were this not the 
case, it must, I think, be admitted that it is desirable that a census report should be 
intelligible in itself, and should not require a reference to other works for the elucidation 
of its figures 

Before it had been definitely decided by the Census Commissioner that the 
ethnographic matter in the census reports should be reduced to a minimum, certain 
gentlemen, amongst others Mr Needham, Assistant Political Officer of Sadiya, Captain 
Kennedy and Mr Noel Williamson of the Naga Hills the Revd P H Moore, of 
Nowgong, Mr Clark, Subdivisional Officer of Jorhat, and Mr Colquhoun, hubdiusional 
Officer of North Lakhimpur, had kindly furnished me with interesting accounts of the 
tribes with which they had been brought in contact , and some apology, I feel, is due 
for the small extent to which I have been able to make use of their notes The papers 
ha\e, how'ever, been handed over to the Supenntendent of Ethnography, and will no 
doubt find a more fitting and permanent place m the pages of his work 

194 : Before describing the vanous castes in detail, it will not be out of place to 
. consider for a moment the meaning usually assigned to the 

What 1» cn»to 1 „ , .rii° i 

term Caste may be said to bare a two-fold origin, and 
may be looked upon as being connected either wtth race or occupation The tendencv 
amongst the natives of the present day is to assume that caste is primarily a matter of 
function, and this view has met with support from some of the ethnographisls of India 
Messrs Ibbetson, Nesfield, and Risley defined ‘caste* at the conference held at Lahore 
in 1885 as ‘ the largest group based upon commumtv of occupation ,’ and this theory lias 
the support of Mr Nesfield, who in bis “ Brief Mew of the caste system in the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh ” w'rites that the bond of sympathy or interest which first 
drew together the families or tribal fragments of which a caste is composed, and bound 
them into a new social unit, was not, as some writers have alleged, community of creed 
or community of kinship, but community of function Similar views have been expressed 
by Mr Crooke in "The tribes and castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh" 

(page cxxxix) 

Wc Imc thus, mainly on the c\ idence of anthropometry, endeavoured to establish the fart 
that, as wc find the existing population, the theory of the ethnological basis of ca<Uc must to a great 
extent be abandoned Wc have, then, to search for some other solution of the question of the 
origin of our present castes This can only be found in community of function or occupation 

and by Mr O’Donnell in Bengal , but Mr Baines and Mr Risley have held that, 
though caste is to some extent connected with occupation, it has also a racial origin * 

195 I have laid stress on the fact that caste is not necessarily connected with 
, . , occupation, because we find that in Assam Proper it is 

CiJtc tn thn Arran Volley racial. , 1 , .. c t., ir , 

almost entirely a matter of race It is true that functional 
castes arc not absolutely unknown The Hira is said lobe a Chandal who became a 

* Put pruning that ihc-e is S-imc ling irhcrtrt is u ucrc, in thr ce-id I ms r! life in Inc 1 i ihi r<— t) » 
sTOWr-ont rf which tt-e cn ic system is the ciprc-s on, nrd pmnlirjr itjim that ihc Icttos rr cn'lcc im of f™ — t>,i 
this ccpr-c- mine etten is the outgresth cf the Urth-mnc erred i <cc™s witfin tic IkhitiI rf re- nV s 
h\pot—M« to nunbj c lo it, pre ent dest’enenert in o-igm dislirctH -tc i! Indian ccrsm cf l" n C cr~al 
Kcport, fngc Ifj. 
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Cute. potter and the Muhhi a Koch degraded /or burning Groe, ud there ire functional tab 
divisions of the main cute* such a* the Kumar Nat and Bej Kalita, the Jaliya Mall 
and Tell Kewat but the caitei themselves are apparently racial in origin Who and 
what the Kalitas originally were is stDl a matter of doubt but the most plausible theory 
put forward is that tney were tbe descendants of the early Aryan inTaders who entered 
Assam before tbe ranons professions bad crystallised mto castes Tbe Koch and 
Rajhaou are race castes the Kaioartta or Kewat seem to hare been original 1 7 a 
tube occupying a commanding portion m tbe delta of Bengal and tbe Dorns accord 
mg to Mr Rule? belong to one of the races whom for conrenieuco of expression 
rro may call the aborigines of India. Tbe same explanation must probably 
be Ijiren of the origin of tbe Chan dal or Namasudra while the Bona, a caste 
peculiar to the Assam Valley is composed of the offspring of Brahman and Ganak 
widows and their descendants and is a Using example at tbe present day of the castes of 
railed parentajje which Mann used as a dence to explain the presence of ahongmal 
tribes id the Hmdu social system To these we might perhaps add the Ahom and the 
Chutiya. At the last census the Chutiya were included under the category of forest 
and hill tribes, and tbe Ahoms were classified as a non Indian Asiatic raced but 
at more than sot cent ones hare now elapsed srace the last named tribe entered Assam 
and as both they and the Chutiya ham long been converts to Hinduism it seems 
doubtful whether like the Koch and the Rajbann, they should not be allowed to take 
rank as a Hindu caste.* 

The racial origin of caste in the Assam Valley has been clearly stated by Mr Gait 
|Q the report for 1891 from which I quote the following passage 

Now what U the pr tent poilrio f cast I the Brahms pntrm V II ty? \V hare th« 

Brahma and the Kalita, and w hi aiao the dlff t race caatea that la t aay we bare the 

cult* of llano, except that the Kalita tikes tbe place f th Kahettrfya, Vanya and Sadrs, 
The modem prof call caatea, which ham taken the place of lb« fvibattrlja, Valaya and Sndra In 

other parta ot I dla, ar none of them foe d here. There are of coarse gard ers, barbers pot ten, 

bkckamrtb- etc, but tba persona (oJlowi g tbeae occupations do ot consdt t separate castes. 
The oilman is ge era Ily K wat, the potter a Kalita a K wat, or a Chanda! j tbe barber Is Dually 
a Kalita, and ao (or 11 th rest. Tbe profeaaio castes are mm-axlatant 

OccupaUoo in fact can m no way explain caste at the present day in tbe Valley of 
the Brahmaputra In the first place the occupation of the majority of caxtes Is agn 
culture, and aa far as their manner of life goes there ih nothing to distmgmah the Kalita, 
tbe Kewat and tbe Bor Koch or for tbe matter of that the Salm and tbe Shaba | white 
community of occupation by no means implies commnnity of caste or equality of status. 
The Kumar Kalita and the Hira are both potters but they are widely separated ra the 
•ocia] scale and the Jaflya Kewat oxen when be 11 still a fisherman, will not intermarry 
with tbe Nadiyal Id the same way In theory at any rite a caste or sub-caste does not 
nse, even when it abandons tbe occupation which is the source of Us degradation. The 
Jaliya Kewat remains a Jafiya Kewat, though he can claim several generations of cultira 
ting ancestors and tho status of tbe Brittial Bamyas remains tow in spite of tbe fact that 
they hare availed themselves largely of the advantages afforded by modern education. 
190 No leis than 83 per cent, of the persona shown m the Assam scheme of pre- 

t trt _ rTT _ , cedence are memben of undoubted race castes t and it u by 

no means certain whether all of the remainder are functional 
In Assam Proper m fact the whole of the Hmdu social system is very different from that 
found in Bengal. Caste has been said to be a generic term, usually referring to tradi 
tional occupation, which Unka together a large and beterogtnaooa group of sub-cartes, tbe 
members of which cannot intermarry and do not usually eat together the whole 
organ) ration being one of extreme complexity and including a large number of connubial 

^ igi but this description would hardly apply to tbe Valley of the Brahmaputra. 

already shown that in Asaam Proper caste as a rule 1* racial and not functional 
and in matters matrimonial wo also find that what holds good of other parts of India ls 
not applicable here 

Even in bylhet which followa the usages of Bengal more closely than Assam there 
is no KuUmsm amongst the Brahmans and the endogarooua sections such as Rartri, 
Bareo dm and Baicfik are unknown and though there are mils to wbcb some of tbe best 
Brahman families belong, they are not endogamous groups. Tho restrictions on mamage 
are, indeed *0 much relaxed that even clearly defined castes Gke tho Kayasthi 
and Baidya intermarry and wealthy Sbahas and Dales are allowed to buy brides and 
bridegrooms from tbe higher castes without tbe parents losing their position In society 

I «f LW k* (trwi c*rt*jo K«ck*rk w*ct»d » ba ntmraad, net •» Koci», li* r** nsaiTy L*r««rW 

fcv tk« Ksdian amr t tm Lo-rw Aum, bat M Atuxaa, 

•f 100*1, Knit and Kaibartt*, Koch, Bafjao»i, Aha*, Ckstija, Boris Nadiyal aad Ckr» di l 
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It is true that the Brahmans observe the rules of exogamy based upon the gotra, but as Caste 
the majority of the lower classes all belong to the same gotra (in Assam Kasyapa and in 
Sylhet Alimyan), the whole object of the institution is entirely lost In Assam Proper 
the boundary line between the various castes is not very clearly defined, and it is quite 
conceivable that a Kachan family might in the course of generations nse through the 
various stages of Koch, Kewat and Kah’a into a full-blown Kayastha 

Another point that is noticeable in the caste system of the \ssam Valley is the 
high position enjoyed by castes which in Bengal occupy a comparatnely low place m 
the social scale The Ganak ranks only a little below the Brahman, and if we leave out 
of consideration the few genuine Assamese Kayasthas, the next caste is the Kalita, 
who make no pretence to be twice-born, and whose profession is agriculture The 
Shaha’s water is taken by Brahmans , and the Dorns, to use the name by 
which they have been known for centuries, are a respectable fishing caste, who 
ha\e never, as far as I am aw'are, consented to undertake the unsavoury duties 
assigned to the Dorns in Bengal The Mahapurushia sect was founded by a Kayastha 
and m many Sattras the Gosam is still a member of the Kayastha or Kalita 
caste The same phenomenon, though in a less pronounced form, is to be found m 
the Surma Valley The water of the Halwa Das is taken by Brahmans, and 
their position m the material world is so good that they claim to rank above the 
Nabasakh, while the Shahas are in possession of considerable wealth and influence 
In the w r hole province, in fact, Hinduism is imbued with a spirit of liberality, and 
is free from many of the less attractive characteristics which are found in other parts 
of India Child marriage is rare amongst the Assamese, and women who have lost 


their husbands are seldom condemned to a life of perpetual widowhood 

197 But the mam tendency amongst Hindu castes, which is disclosed at each 

successive census, is the tendency to level upwards, and the 
Tondonoy to iotoi npwardn. refusal of those at the bottom of the social scale to 


acquiesce in the humble positions assigned to them In the Assam Valley , the 
Kayasthas and Kalitas are putting forward claims to take precedence of the Ganaks 
The Kalita, who has reached a position in which it is no longer necessary for him to 
drive the plough, calls, himself a Kayastha , the Dom is no longer contented with the 
name Nadiyal, and wishes to be called a Jahya Kaibartta , and the Kewat, m fear of being 
confounded with the Nadiyal, styles himself a Maheshya Vaisya The Hari returns 
himself as Brittial Bamya, and denies all connection with the sweeper caste , the Jugi 
poses as one of the twice-born , and even the upper class of the Ahoms, as to whose 
racial affinities there can be little or no doubt, wash to be called Daityakul Kshatnyas 
In the Surma Valley, the Halwa Das repudiate the prefix Halwa as suggesting an 
unduly close connection with agriculture, and the Shaha calls himself a Baidya or 
Kayastha 

This tendency’, though liable, if carried much further, to destroy the whole system 
of caste, is only natural The Assamese Dom resembles the Jahya Kaibartta in his 
manners and customs he is a de\ out Hindu, who is rising in the world, and there is 
nothing strange in his objecting to a caste name w'hich, to^a foreigner, might suggest 
that he is connected with a degraded body of scavengers The Brittial Bamya 
who has become a clerk in a Government office not unnaturally resents any suggestion 
that he is descended from a sweeper, and the wealthy and educated Shaha, who has 
no connection with trade m any form, declines to look upon himself as a degraded 
seller of wane 


19S Appended to this chapter will be found two tables showung the mam ird'genous 
Casts. nmsBcd m order or pro- castes of the Assam and Surma Valleys arranged in ordir of 
ceil ' ,n,:e precedence I ha\e divided them into three groups, showing 

(a) twice-born castes who, according to Hindu ideas, are not degraded , (Z>) clean Sudr.a 
castes, from whose hands Brahmans usually take water, and (c) castes who are not 
included in the latter category Within each table I have arranged the castes in the 
rank which, as far as I can ascertain, is assigned to them by popular opinion This 
is a point upon which 1 desire to lay some stress. 1 haae made no attempt to go 
behind general opinion, or to consider the grounds upon which it is based The 
tables, therefore, do not proiess to represent what should be ihe position of the castes 
in the Hindu social system if all the facts were known, but the position which, as far as 
I can ascertain, is generally assigned to them by their co-rehgiomsts In the case of 
the lower castes, I ha\c taken the opinion of the better castes as final, as there does not 
appear to be any reason why a Brahman should, to take one case as an example, desire 
to exalt the Nadiyal at the expense of the Brittial Banna \\ here the higher castes 
such .as the Ganak, arc concerned, 1 ha\e looked rather to the opinion of the lower classes 
than to that of the upper , as the Kalitas and Kayasthas in Assam would obuously be 
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c**tc Dot altogether impartial judges, and cthi the Bmhnanj tmgbt conceivably be jealous of 
the pretensions of a casta lm mod lately below them 

I further fed it neeessarv to point out that the Ksts appended to this chapter hare 
no binding force upon anr one. From some of the memorials that bare been 
recetred it might be imagined that the Government of Assam had assumed tbe functions 
of BsJUl Sen, and had undertaken to definitely fix tbe position of the Tanoos Hindu 
castes. This can obviously only be done by tbe leaders of the Hindu community and 
any erroneous lmpresswas that I may hare received cannot aflect the real position of tbe 
caste concerned in any wa j 

Two more points require notice. Many of the castes, • r tbe Kalita, Kcwat snd 
Koch hare subdivisions which rank below the mam caste, ana which woo Id sometimes 
fall eren in another group These sub-castes hare not however been recorded separately 
in the census tables, ana hare therefore been ignored in the scheme of precedence. 
The Koch has been shown in group II because Brahmans take water from the hinds 
of tbe Bor Koch bat tbe expression includes such sub-castes as the Madibi and the 
Sararna, who rank but Ettle shore the Kachan 

The position of other castes ranes m (Efferent districts tbe Patla has been 

E laced shore tbe Kewat in Nowgoog but below him elaewnera. In these cases I 
ire followed tbe grouping of tbe aiitnct fn which the majority of tbe caste is focnd. 

Little exception can 1 tbiok be taken to the order of groups 1 sod II Nobody 
probably would dispute tbe fact that the Kayastha takes precedence of tbe Kalita, 
the Kalita of the Kewat and the Kewat of the Koch. I hare placed the Patu shore 
the Kewat, because this a the position assigned to that caste in Nowgoug which Is 
the only district in which it Is found in any appreciable numbers and for the same reason 
1 bsre placed tbe Saloi Shahs below the Koch b seeordioce with the 

recommendation of the Kamrup committee. With group III I hare had more .difficulty 
The Aboms enjoy a Tory good position m Sibtagar where, till comparatively recently 
they were tbe ruling race, but sa Brahmans do not as a rule, take water from tbar 
bands. I hare included them In the last group. The Ahom gentry lay claim to- tbe title 
of Ksnatnya, a claim which if admitted would place them above the Kayastha but tbe 
claims to the title of Kshatnya mado by aboriginal tribes in Assam can hardly I think, 
be taken seriously Tbe Chutiya agam .are • race caate, and it is, therefore, a Ettle 
difficult o fix thdr position, but 1 hare been giren to understand that the Hindu and 
Ahom Chadyas at any rate, take precedence of the Jugia. Tbe Bnttial Bamyas do not 
a cad os ce m tbe low position assigned to tbem, bat, tiaras I can ascertain there can 
be little doubt that popular opuaon places them below the Nadiyals. 1 hare naturally 
made no attempt to classify foreign castes tn any ordsr of precedence [ and the castes 
for which detail* are giren m the list only re pr e sen t 65 per cent, of the Hinda popu- 
lation of the Assam Valley Group I forms 3-8 per cent, group JJ j per cent, 
and group 111 35-6 per cent of tbe Hindus in the Brahmaputra Valley 

Tbe scheme of precedence for tbe Surma Valley calls for few remarks. J hare 
bracketted the B aid fa and Kayastha, as the two castes intermarry though I gather that 
tbe general opinion of persons other than Kayastha* is that the Baidya is Sightly the 
more snstocTatic of ihctwo The Das, wub whom I Include the Halwa Das, claim to 
rank above tbe Nabasakh and immediately below the Kayastha j but though this caste 
includes no doobt a large number of wealthy and influential men, tbar claim to rank 
above tbe Nabasakh is not as fa as I can learn admitted by other Hindu castes j and 
I am told that sc cording to strict Hindu ideas, the Das sbwdd come immediately after 
tbe Sudra, as Srotnya Brahmans wdl not, as a rule, serve as thetr priests. From the 
purely material point of view tbe Das should possibly take precedence, even of the 
Nabasakh as they are a numerous and apparently an fnflaerrual community ; but in 
a matter of this lund these considerations ham Dttle or no weight. The Ganaks and 
Baroa Brahmans I have placed in group III as Srotnya Brahmans do not take inter 
from their hands m Sytbrt. 3 3 per cent of tbe Hinda* in tbe Sarmi Valley fall in 
group 1 38 pa cent, in groap II and 40 per cent in group 111 

199 From tbe preceding paragraphs it appears that tbe caste system of tbe 
Att*m Valley has tome point* of resemblance wjth th e tom) 
«p£T 3 pfiS» «S?S »SSitS 3 organization of the prumtlre Hindus. According to Ur 
Romesh Cbander Dutt ui the Epic Period, which he places 
between B C 1 4000 and B C 1000 the body of the people (except the priests 
and soldiers) stiU formed one unhed Vaisya cant and had Dirt been disunited into 
such miserably-divided communities as in the modern day Tbe body of tbe people 
were still eo til led to religions knowledge and learning, and to perform reSgteas 
ntes for themselves just like Brahman* and Kabalnyas. And even intermarriage 
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between Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas was allowed under certain restrictions "* Caste. 
The same authority informs us that the descendants of a member of one caste might 
enter another by following the profession of the latter , and that there were numerous 
instances of men of low birth, but of exceptional wisdom and virtue, becoming members 
even of the priestly caste In the rationalistic period (B C 1000 to B C 242), the 
constitution of the four main castes had become more rigid, and it was no longer 
ossible for members of the other castes to become Brahmans , but the professions 
ad not jet crystallised into castes Even in the time of Yajnavalkya (circa fourth or 
fifth certury A D ), caste appears to be a racial organisation, and it is only towards 
the close of the Pauranih period, te, about the tenth century AD, that some of 
the lower professions were beginning to be formed into castes The caste system of 
Bengal is, m fact, a comparatively modern growth, and Assam, which, for the most 
part, has been under the rule of non- Aryan dynasties, has escaped the baleful influences 
of the reforming Hindu kings The profession castes are still in the process of 
formation, and we have the clean Sudra castes, like the Kalita and Kewat, who take 
the place of the Vaisyas of trad tion, and the aboriginal tribes who are being converted 
to Hinduism The clean Sudra castes are not, of course, as homogeneous a group as 
were the Vaisj'as, but the barriers between them are not as impassable as elsewhere, 
and they are not split up into the numerous endogamous sub-groups, which are 
found in other parts of India 7 he Hindus of Assam have lived under non-Hindu 
rulers, they have been called upon to absorb foreign races into their system, and the 
consequence 13 that their social system has remained fresh and elastic, and still suited 
for the needs of a hung people 

The orthodox Bengali is perhaps inclined to look down upon the Assamese Hindu, 
and to regard him as unpardonably lax in the observance of his religion , but this Lxity 
is to all seeming much more in accoi dance with the practice of the early Aryans 
than the minute subdivisions of the social system, and the rigid barriers interposed 
between one man and another which are found in other parts of India, and which, after 
all, are apparently a product of a later and less wholesome and vigorous age 

The same can be said, though to a lesser degree, of the Surma Vallej, for though 
the profession castes are found in Sylbet, the system, as a whole, is not so rigid as 
that of Bengal Kayasthas and Baidjas intermarry, the Das or Halvva Das are 
admitted into the category of castes from whose hands a Brahman can take water, 
and public opinion tolerates the giving in marriage of Kayastha girls and boys to 
persons of lower castes 

200 Provincial Table V analyses the racial constitution of the tea-garden popnla- 
Bottiemcntofcooiioeiv.ua m tho tion, and throws some light on the extent to which coolies 
w-ovineo are settling in the province In Part 1 , I have shown the 

ullage and urban population of certain castes whfth are not indigenous to the province, 
and which there can, I think, be little doubt have been brought to Assam to work on 
tea-gardens , and from this it appears that there are now living in the villages of the 
Surma Valley and the five upper districts of the Valley of the Brahmaputra 141,152 per- 
sons, who arc either garden coolies or their descendants, while 7,01 1 of these castes were 
censused m towns In Lakhimpur 15 1 of the village population are members of these 

castes , in Sibsagar 8 6 , in the Cachar Plains 7 8 , and in 
Darrang 74 In Sj’lhet there are no less than 18,830 
coolies in the ullages, though tney form only ri per 
cent of the ullage population. 

It is obviously impossible to decide exactlj what 
castes are, and what are not, mainly composed of garden 
coolies, but in cases of doubt 1 have as a rule.decidcd 
against the coolie, and the number of persons improperly 
classified under this head is, 1 think, but small Some 
mistakes have no doubt been made, but the number of 
persons wrongly included must have been more than 
counterbalanced bj the number of those improperly omitted from the return The 
following castes have been censused upon gardens in comparative! j large numbers — 

Dliobt and Dhoba (3,931), Gonla (16,390), Kamar (6,ooS), Kumhar (3,238), Manjhi 
(4,055), Tanti (16,1 1 2), 1 eli (6,854), and it is, I think, practicallj certain that some of 
the persons in the ullages, who have returned themselves under these caste names, 
must have been cv-gardcn coolies , but l have omitted them from the return, as 
m the case of these casves it was impossible to distinguish between the native and 
the foreigner Mathematical accuracy in a matter of this kind is obviously out of 
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the question, btit we 8 herald probably not bo far wrong In assuming that Assam wai 
indebted to the tea industry for between 145/100 ana 150,000 of hr Tillage popdatkm 
on the c enrol night 

SOL It remain* to coo rider whether it is pottible to clastrfy the Animistic Inbe* ol 

. the province. To the roost casual observer tbe Assam range 

molt be an object of iotereiL At the western extremity we 
find the Garos, In the centre the Kbasis and at the eastern end the Nagas and, u these 
three race* differ not only from one another bat also from the great bufk of the Inhabit 
anti of the two valley* Into which the range abots odc cannot bat wonder how they ever 
reached the localities in which we find them. Another pouit which mart stake any one 
who eiimmes the caste *taU*tic* of the prorince is the extra ordinary nnmber of aboriginal 
races enumerated m A mam. Laving In the hills on the north of the Brahmaputra we 
find tbo Mishroi* the Abor* tbe Mini, tbe Daflaa arid the Akaa. Jn tbe pLuns at the 
foot there are tbe Kachans Rabhas, and M echos ; m Nowgcrag tbe Mikirs, Lalangi aod 
Hojait ; in the Assam range tbe Garos the Khan* tbe Korn and the Nagai It would 
be a mistake, however to imagine that became these tribe* are called by aeparate nama 
they muit therefore qf necessity be separate races. Tbe name* hy which we know 
theie people are not ai a rule, tie name* which they uic amoogit tbe mid res, bat are title* 
given to them by the Assamese and it -fa obnon* that different people In (Efferent place* 
are fikely to call the nnm thing by different name* The Abors, Mini and Daflai 
■ro closely allied to one another and are probably connected with the great 
Bodo race to which the Kachari, Rabha, Mecb { Giro and Tipper*, and probably the 
Mikrr and Lalung, bdong Tbe linguistic affinities of the Khasi language suggest that 
ita ipeaker* are the remain* of a different ware of emigrant! the majority of whom are 
now to be found m Anoam and Cambodia though Whether the Kharis are an off ihoot 
left hy tbe horde on ita way tooth, or sectioni who were forced north again when the mam 
body reached tbe sea, we mi uncertain while It is from the aontb and eair that the 
various Naga and Knki tnbe* hare apparently come. 

In a note, with which 1 have been favoured by Dr Grierson, he observes that North 
We* tern China between tbe upper water* 0/ tho Yang tw-kiang and the f/o-ang ho 
waj tbe traditional cradle of the Indo-Chinese race, and that from tbt* starting potnt 
tuccesrite wares of emigrant* entered A«nm and India. Tbe first to arrive were the 
Mon-Anam who are now found 10 Annatn and Cambodia, but who hare left a colony in 
Assam in tbe shape of the Khans. A second ware of emigration broaght the Tibcto- 
Burmans, the ancestor* of tbe Bodo tnbe, who colonised tho valley of tbe Brahmaputra 
and occupied the Garo Tippersh and a ponton at any rate of tho Nags H 3 ii„ Another 
branch came southwards down the C hind sun settled In the Chin Hilts, and were 
compelled by the pressure of population to more northwards into Cachar Mampdr and 
even into the Assam range 

It cannot be pretended that this description of the successive ware* of Tibet o- 
Barrnan immigration can lay claim to historical or scientific accuracy and it seems 
doubtful whether tbe Naga 1* as cknely aJDed to tho Kachan as tbe Lxhrag or Garo 
Tbe bead hunting instincts of the tribes that Inhabit the Naga Hill* largest* a connect iou 
with tbe races of tho Malay Peninsula and tend* to differentiate them from the member* 
of the Bodo family amongst whom, as far as 1 am aware, the custom is unknown even 
to tradition. It Is true that the Kachans have been the subjects of a more or less 
cmEsed Government for centimes, but bead banting is not pracdsedj oven by the tribes 
who live in the hills to tho north of the Brahmaputra, and who are still io a condition of 
freedom in which their natural loatincts can have full play Tho custom is of such a 
striking character that we should I think, be almost lostified in drawing a provisional 
distract! qn at any rate, between tribes that take heads and those which do not j and 
1 sboald thus be radioed to place tho Animistic tribe* of tbe sab-Hicralaytn HOI* tbe 
Brchmaputra Valley and tbe Garo* and Tipperab Hills in one group the Xhorii and 
Svntengs in another and the Kubs and Lushais in a third ra which 1 *bould be 
disposed to Include the Naga tribes. Such a classification Is, of course, purely tentative, 
ana will very probably be modified by tbe ethnographic *arvey of tbe province, but 
takirg it for what it is worth, it appear* that of tho tribes 60 per cent, fall in the fir*t 
group 15 in the second and 35 ra the third-t 

J 20 E. Before passing on to au emrnmition of the carte atatirtlcs, it would be as weff 
vtii u- to refer briefly to tbe difficulty* under which the table has 
w ^ rlU ** been com piled As far as tho natives of ibe province were 

themselves concerned, we had but Dttlo trouble. The number of mb- castes amongst tbe 
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Assamese is small, and such subdivisions as do exist were well known to the enume- Caste 
rators , so that the only difficult} with which they were confronted was in regard to 
low caste persons, who endeavoured to get themselves returned as members of castes 
of higher rank in the Hindu social system But when it came to the enumeration of 
the foreigners, it was a very different matter Most of the castes are split up into 
sub*castes, and in a large number of cases it was a sub-caste or a title, and not the 
caste that was entered in the schedule The labour of classifying these sub-castes 
under their proper heads was very great and in many cases, as the name relumed 
was equally applicable to several main castes, it was impossible to make certain that 
the classification was correct The spelling of these foreign names was an additional 
source of confusion The caste was entered on the schedule by the enumerator as 
he thought it ought to be spelt, copied by another man who not unfrequently had 
never heard of the name that he was copying, and finally entered by the sorter on his 
ticket, with the inevitable result that in a certain number of cases the name which 
appeared upon the sorter’s ticket w'as not the name of any known caste, tribe, race or 
profession The mere sorting of the names returned was also a most tedious and tr)ing 
operation, as can be judged from the fact that no less than 460 caste names were found 
in a box containing 11,456 Hindu slips 

These numerous difficulties have, however, affected the accuracy of the caste table 
less seriously than might at first be supposed Although the number of cases in 
which we were puzzled to know' w'hat was meant was large, there were, as a rule, only 
one or two persons returned under the ambiguous entry, so that the total number of 
persons affected by these mistakes was small, and the entries for all the castes of any 
numerical importance can be accepted without hesitation as correct 
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ALPHABETICAL GLOSSARY. 

[NOTE— Cnstoo whloh nre lndlnonous are marked as follows — (S) when Indigenous to Surma 
Vnlioy only (A) whon Indigenous to Assam Valley or the Hill Districts, (P) when Indigenous to both 

Valleys [ 

203 Abor (A) — A tribe inhabiting the hills to the north of Sadiya between the 

Dihong and the bes«eu, whose violations of our territory 
necessitated a punitive expedition in 1894 They are 
divide 1 into numerous clans, but, unlike the majority of hillmen, act together tn 
all matters affecting the general welfare of the tribe Colonel Dalton quotes with 
disapprov il the theory that the Abors are connected with the Mishmis, but thinks 
that they are the same people as the Hill Mins, Daflas and Akas, though in personal 
appearance at any rate they differ very materially from the last-named clan I have 
received an interesting account of the Padam Abors from Mr F J Needham, c t E , 
which 1 only refrain from publishing, as it will be more in place m the ethnographic 
surve) of the province 

Agaria — A cultivating caste found in the tributary vtahals of Chota Nagpur 
1POl Bxa Colonel Dalton describes them as being tall and well 

wo 1 - - 073 made, with Aryan features and tawny complexions The 

majori'} of the persons censused m the province were working on tea gardens m 
S}lhct and Sibsagar 

Agarwal — A wealthy trading caste of Upper India, who claim to represent 
1P01 _ 4i Ba the Vaisjas of Manu , 4,003 of this caste were ccnsused 

isw - a - 32B in the Brahmaputra Valley, where the) are known under the 

generic term of ' Kay ah ’ 

Agtahari — A trading caste of Upper India Twenty -five females were censused 
100l _ as In Cachar, the men apparently having been returned under 

18r, i - 0 some other name 

Ahir — This i amc indicates either a section of Ghasis ora sub-castc of Goilns, 

out there is nothing to show to which caste these Ahirs 
belonged In 1S91 the sub-castc, as well as the caste, was 
returned, and it was thus possible to classifv these people under their proper head 
^even it ousand one hundred and sixtj-fivc Ahirs were ccnsused on tea gardens, and 
the maj'wm were probnblv Ghasis (y v ) 

Ahom (A) — The Ahoms arc the descendants of a Shan tribe who entered Assam 

in the 13th ccntur\,and, after overthrowing the Chuti}a 
and Koch kingdoms, became rulers of the Brahmaputra 
Valiev The Ahoms are divided into three sections, — the Cbamuas, or gentr), the 
Khcluis, or func mnal sections, and the Meluos, or servants of t be roval farm!) These 
sections are not endogantous, though there is a na ural tendenej fvr men to tale 
wives from families in their own rank of life, and imcrmarmgc between certain 
Chan ua fanuhe-, such as the Handtkoi and the PAimara is prohib’tcd for reasons 
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Caste. which are not very clear The Kbeloas were originally purely functional gmipa 
the ihtlt being formed by the selection of men of vanoas famine* to whom speoai 
occnpadoni were assigned. The figures in the margin 
■how the dutnbution of Abomi by dutnct* Aa u only 
natural the great majority are to be found In Sibngar 

and Lakhimpur for though their kingdom Included at ooe 

.inMf umm time the whole of the Brahmaputra Valley they nerer 
colonised Central and Lower Assam The provincial 
figures at the last three enumerations fluctuate in a rather ctmous manner In 1891 
there was a great decrease which Mr Gait explained aa being — 

Partly to be attributed to th« gradaal dwappe amerce of the Aborns as a dtsti active race aad 
partly to ibe additional cute col mn having rendered It possible to classify under the proper 
bead persona of other tribes wbo returned themselves aa Abo mi In the cmaln caste cokmn. There 
la, for Instance a sept of Cbollyas called Abotn Ch llyaa and Then gal Kacfaarla and Uor*n» 
also often dsla to be Atoms. I iSfli when there waa only ooe column for caste It H posribk 
that some of these ppeared aa Atoms. B t the first msse la doobtleaa the one 

As compared with tho pronous census the Ahoms have increased by 15 9 per cenL, 
and the figures closely approach those of 1881 A large part of this increase u no doubt 
duo to natural growth but this can hardly be the only explanation, nor can tbe Increase 
which has occurred in La k Mm pur and which amounts to no less than a 6 per cent be 
altogether explained by the assumption that owing to the absence of a second caste 
column, a certain number of Kachans and Chotiyas nave on the present occasion been 
returned as Ahoms. The figures afford a good instance of tbe difficulty of obtaining 
a really accurate return of caste. 

L Alton (A) — A small section of the Shan tnbe, who are said to have supplied 
_ — eunuchs for the royal seraglios. They have not yet attorned 

to Hinduism and Dke the Noraa and Phakiyals, are still 
Buddhists. Only one Alton was censused outside Sfbsagar Some of them have 
possibly been returned as Shari 

Aka. (A) — A imall and independent tribe occupying tbe hiHa to the north of 
£ Ter pur between Towing and tbe Bhoreifi. Colonel Dalton 


_ 1 !I considers them to be closely alEed to tbo Daflaa, Miris and 
Abors. but they differ from them considerably in appearance. They ire more cleanly 
than the Daffas and the young men often have a remarkably effeminate appearance 
looking like rather pretty girls. In spite of this they arc warlike and independent 
They evidently have trade relations with Thibet as their chiefs wear the flowered silk 
robe* and curious enamelled hats obtainable in that country As far as I am a ware no 
Akas have settled in tbe plains. 

Amaf — According to Mr Ruler a cultivating caste of Behar many of whom are 

_ _ _ H employee as personal servant*. The seven A mats censused 

- “in Goalpara probably came to tbe province In that capacity 

Arrant. — A small non Aryan tnbe of Lohardaga, wbo In their own country are 

jjg _ - 1 u smelter* of iron 364 were censused on tea gardens. 

A tit. — This term may indicate either a religious mendicant or a guest. Tbe 
JJg majority of Atits censused in the province were female*. 

Bab turn- — The origin of this caste is not qmte clear Ooe act of legends connects 
them with Brahmans but Mr Ruleyis of opinion that they 

- - - ft* axe probably a branch of tbo Rajputs. In Behar their 

»o mal status is good but it is apparently only tbe poorer members of the caste who 
come to Assam as 171 acre censused on tea gardens. 

BAdyukar (P) — A functional title used by persons of several castes, wbo play 
on drams on ceremonial and festive occasions. 1 be 
t* - - 0 persons who returned themselves under this head were 

probably Dom Patou or Nadiyals, but the same sub-caste Is found amongst tho Machts 
and Hans. In >891 tbo second column made it possible to refer these people to tb&r 
proper bead 

Bagdi — According to Mr Raley * cultivating fishing and menial caste of Central 
to. _ _ .jo. and Western Btngal wbo appear to be of D randan 

JHi - - descent They rank krw b the social scale with Banns and 

Bbuiyas, and indulge f reefy in flesh and liquor j 7061 out of tbe total number 
enumerated were censured on tea gardens. 

Baidya. (S) — The physician caste, who are said to be the same as the Ambarthi 
llH of Mann as tbe offspring of a Brahman father and Vanya 
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apparently take precedence even of Kajasthas In Bengal the) near the sacred 
thread, but this is not as yet the practice m Sylhet, and they obsene, like Sudras, thirty 
days asauc/ta (impurity after birth or death) The great majority of the Baidyas are 
found m Sylhet, where they intermarry ruth Kajasthas The) abstain from all manual 
labour 

Batragi (P) — A term indicating a religious mendicant, generally devoted to the 
3270 worship of Vishnu, who may be of any caste Most of 
~ 4 803 those enumerated were censused in Sylhet 
Bamya (P) — The term has a wide connotation, and, properly speaking, is not 
4440 a caste name at ail Those returned in Kamrup were pro- 
_ 3445 fcabjy Sonars, who are nat.ves of the province, and the name 
is also used by Gandhabamks in Sylhet, and by foreigners who trade in grain and other 
articles 

Barhi — Theoretically, the carpenter caste of Behar, but many of its members hare 
1901 m 278 taken to agriculture, and those found in the province have 

1801 - - 410 apparently come there as garden coolies, 195 having been 

censused on tea estates In Behar Brahmans will take water from their hands 

Barna Brahman (P) — Under the term Barna Brahman, I have included the 
1001 3144 priests of those castes to whom a good Brahman declines 

1801 - 0609 to minister These persons are either genuine Brahmans, 

who have been degraded, or members of the caste they serve, who by a fiction have been 
created Brahmans The return of such a caste is obviously most unreliable, and in 
many cases the qualifying epithet Barna has been omitted, the deficiency being most 
conspicuous in the Assam Valley 

Barnasankar — The term Barnasankar is applied to the offspring of illicit 
0 intercourse between the members of different castes It 
0 was only reported from the Surma Valley 
Barui (S) — The Barui are cultivators of the betel vine, and their pan gardens 
18 488 are to be seen on the banks of many of the rivers in the 
- - “ 22 681 Sylhet district, which contains eight-ninths of the total 

number enumerated at the census The Baruis are members of the Nabasakh, 
and have a Srotriya Brahman as their priest , but they are not contented with their 
position, and endeavour to get themselves entered as Kajasthas, a fact which no 
doubt explains the decrease in their numbers In 1881, they were so successful in 
concealing their real caste that only 4,429 were returned in the whole province 

Bauri — A cultivating caste of Western Bengal of non-Aryan origin Their social 
1001 _ „ 4247 3 status is very low, and, according to Mr Risley, thev eat 

1801 32 140 beef, pork and fowls, and are much addicted to strong drink 

They are employed as coolies in Assam, 35,473 of them having been censused on the 
tea plantations 

Bedtya — It is obviously impossible to be certain whether the persons returned 
1001 _ _ „ 172a under this name" are Bedias or Bediyas The Bedias are 

1601 - 1002 a small agricultural tribe of Chota Nagpur, who are sup- 

posed to be connected with the Kurmis The majority of the people returned under 
this head wctc censused in Stbsagar and Lakhimpur, and were probably Bedias 
Bcdiya, according to Mr Risley, is the generic name of a number of vagrant gipsy - 
like groups 

Behara — A title of Bagdis, Bauris, Chandals, Kahars, and others The absence 
inol _ _ 27 °f a second column for caste rendered it impossible to 

1601 0 ascertain the true caste of the persons returned under 

this name 
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■Possibly a synonym for Bcdiya 

earth-working caste of Behar and Western Bengal They arc 
akin to the Numas, bm will only carry the earth in 
baskets balanced on the head, 347 were censused on 
tea-gardens 

Besya(P) — A title of prostitutes, used m Sylhet and 
Goal para 

Bnakta — \ title of Sunns and Kaibarltas Ii 1 as only 
returned from Sibsagar 

Bhandan(S) — A title applied to indoor sewants in 
Silhci, where 54 of tl c Binmi ris were censused 
Bhangi — The sweeper caste of Hindustan , 7 were censused in the North Cachar 
„ _ _ 7 Hills, to which place they had been imported by the 

- ~ - 0 ratlw.ay authorities 
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Bhar — A amalJ DraYidtao caste of Weitern Bengal and Chota Nagpnr 10,465 
m _ _ _ iiM were ceusased on the tea gardens of the pronnce tbo gTeat 

majority bang found m the Surma Valley Their social 
BtatnB aeema to be a Tittle higher than that of the majority of coolie castes, and accord 

mg to Mr Rialoy m Manbhum the higher caatea take water from thesr bands. 

Bhat (S) —A respectable caste ranking a boro the Kayattha, whose traditional 
1*01 _ _ _ iro| occupation 1a that of genealogist and family bard In 

1 " w “ " I ** 7 * Sylbet they cfa.m to be Kahatnyai and a certain number 

hare probably returned themutires under that name; but though Brahmana will take 
thar water they will not take food cooked by them. Very few Bhata were cenauaed 
ootaide the Sylhet district 

Bbatiya. — A term applied in Goal pua, to down nrer 
Muhammadan a who come to Aasam to trade. 

BhiL — A Drandian race of Central India, the majority 
of whom were found in ibe Surma Valley 

Bhuiohar — A title of Bhamu Mon das and Orsons. It 11 impossible to 
,, aj to which of tboae three castes these 61 people be* 
® longed 

Bhulnmall(S) — An indigenous caste of Sylbet, who are aald to bo allied 
7gn _ aaips to the Haris. Tbo majority of tbo caste are now cnltira 

tors, palanquin bearers, tank excaraton and to forth. 

In 1881 these persona were all shown aa Mali, and the decrease in numbers at the 
last cornua as compared wtfh 1891 is probably due to an increased nae of this term. 
Very few Bh murrain were cen fused outride the Sylbet district. 

BhuiyjL — An aboriginal tribe of Chota Nsgpur which ta ui great request on tea 
iwri _ _ gardens, where 38 103 Bbmjaa were cenaused. They were 

found m considerable numbera in eyery tea district but 
were most numeroua in Sibsagar 

Bhumij — A Drandian tnbe of Chota Nagpur closely alBed to the Man da. They 
too, _ lje **^1 IQ * p rum ure stage of Hinduism tad conic me 

fowl, sod hquor Probably all tbo Bhumij censosed in 
the prentice came to it originally as 00 odes, and 35 203 were cenauaed on the tea 
plantations. 

Bhntio. — The decrease 10 the number of Bhntias is more apparent than real and 
1*-,, _ - ryt *eonra to be due to them baring been entered under other 

names, inch as Buddhist unspecified 1 644 people returned 
themseWea as speaking the Bhutia language and they were probably ah Bbutias. 
The majority were ceosused in Katnrnp ana Darren g, these bang the two <Hsiricts 
between which and Towang (a small pnmnee under the control of Thibet which 
touches our frontier near Udalguri) and Bhutan there is most trade. 

Bind — A large non Aryan caate of Behar and Upper Incba, who are connected 
_ «jj with ibe Nnmak. Thor social status 1* low .and they are 

- ThI g^ncnUy crupkiyed is fishermen, earth workers and daily 
labourers . a 033 were cenauaed on tea-gardens. 

Blnjnla.- — i\n agricultural tnbe found in the south of what waa formerly the 
itffl - rjy Lohardaga district They are still In tbo earlier stages 

**■* tU 0 f con crwon to Hinduism, and according to Mr Rulcy 

eat fowl and wild pig In Assam they are employed as garden cooGes. 

Birhor —A lmall Draridlan tribe of Cbota Nagpur who according to Mr Risley 
_ m lire in the jungle in tmy hota made of branches of trees, 

- - - 7* c ke out a miserable firing by snaring hares and 

raonkeTs and collecting Jungle products. The Buhors cen fused in Assam ha»e been 
imparted as garden coolies 

Borin. (A) — A caste which at far aa I know u peentiar to Assam and is formed 
from the offspring of Brahman and Ganak widows sad 

- Sklii their descendants. Boria is said to bo denied from 

ban, a widow but tbo people prefer to call them selves Sat. This term is said 

by some to be connected with the word Sudra and by other* to be denied from 
Sat the expounder of the Parxaai who was Inmvdf the too of a Brahman widow hot the 
in Oft p laminin explanation aeems to be that it Is an abbrerlahon of SuUl, the name given 
m the Shaattxs to the offspring of a Brahman woman by a Vaisya or Kahatnya father 
Oqo authonty defines a Boru as the child of a Brahman widow and a Sat as the 
result of union between a Sudra widow and a Brahman but I doubt whether this expia 
nation is correct aa in the latter case the child would presumably be of tbesaroe caste 
as its mother Tbe children of Bah, nan girls who hare attained puberty before raarrugs 
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and so have to be married to men of a lower caste, are also classed with Bonas It is a 
singular fact that Bonas are more numerous in Nowgong than in any other distnct, though 
the number of Brahmans there is comparatively small I pointed this out to an educated 
Brahman belonging to one of the priestly family of Nowgong, and the explanation 
offerred by him was that the Gosains and Mohants of that district had put pressure 
upon householders to give away young Brahman widows in marriage to men of lower 
castes, to prevent the society from becoming demoralized The suggestion seems 
a strange one from the mouth of a Brahman, but I give it for what it is worth 

The figures in the margin show the distribution of Bonas by districts There has 


Eftmrup 

1001. 

1,002 

1801 

0 G 9 

Darranff 

3 780 

3 668 

Nowgonpf — 

7 709 

5 348 

11,012 

Bitmaffflr 

6 310 

Iiafchlmpnr 

Other districts 

1 204 

041 

188 

112 

province) 

10 417 

22,621 


been little change except in Nowgong, where the whole of 
the indigenous population has decreased in very nearly the 
same proportion 


Brahman (P) — Described by Mr Risley as the highest of the three twice-born 
1001 m 100446 castes and originally the priests of the Arjan community 

1801 07,001 j n t h e eleventh century Ballal Sen, a king of Bengal, insti- 

tuted a careful enquiry into the qualifications of the Brahmans m his kingdom, and 
a certain proportion were found deficient m their knowledge of the Hindu ritual 
and lax in their practice According to one tradition, these ignorant Brahmans were 
the ancestors of the greater part of the Brahman community m Assam, and though 
their numbers have from time to time been recruited by priests who were imported 
from India by the various native kings, the Brahmans of Assam are not so highly or- 
ganised a community as those of Bengal There is no Kulimsm, in Assam Proper there 
are no sub-castes, and in Sylhet the Rarhi and Barendra sub-castes are almost 

unknown In Lower Assam, Brahmans are said to take 
ga-dhon w'hen they give their daughters in marriage, and 
there is a certain amount of laxit) in their observance of 
the lules regarding the gotrn The figures in the margin 
show the distribution 01 Brahmans by districts The large 
increase in their numbers is chiefly due to the inclusion 
of figures for Manipur, and partially to the fact that more 
Barna Brahmans have omitted the qualifying prefix than 
in 1891. 


Oaohar Plains 

1001 

3 500 

1801 
4 880 

Bylhot 

39 701 

37 003 

Goalpara 

3 200 

2.003 

Katnrup 

23 146 

24 738 

Darranir 

0 432 

4 741 

Nowffonfr 

.. 0 115 

7 430 

Slbiagar 

~ 14 438 

12177 

Bakhlmpur 

3 808 

2.405 

Manipur 

Other tUatriots 

7 295 
.. 1050 

614 

Province 

.. 100 440 

07 001 


Caste 


British — The term British includes those who have returned themselves as English, 

Scotch, Irish and Welsh In 1901 there were 1,384 males 
and 423 females, as compared with 1,029 males and 352 
females m 1891 There has been a large increase in the 
British population of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, but in the 
Cachar Plains it is positively less than it was ten vears 
ago, the depression in the tea industry during the hst 
few years having necessitated a considerable reduc ion in 
the European establishment As is onl) natural, the British 
i*rortnco iio7 Iasi are most numerous in the great lea districts, t e , Lakhim- 

pur, Sibsagar, Sylhet, Cachar and Darrang 

Brittial Baniya (A) — At the last census this caste was returned under the name 
7 78-j of Han, and the following remarks were recorded about 
0 them in the report 


Oaobar Plains 
Bylhot 

Ooalpara .« 

Kamrup ~ 

D arm. npr 
Nowponp — 
Sibsagar ... 
Bafchlrannr 
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North Cachar 
Najra Bills .. « 

Khnsi ana Jaintlft Hills 
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1801 


1001 
24 8 
200 
40 
31 
105 
88 
301 
403 
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42 
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7 
20 


1801 

251 

240 

43 

29 

101 

34 

100 

203 

13 

1 

8 

133 


Their position has of late jears much improved, especially in the Bnhmaputr i Villcj, 
where the) have taken target) to trade and to working in gold, and man) of them now describe 
themselves b) euphemistic terms expressive of these occupations, such as Britti)al and Sonan 

As has been shown in Chapter IX, the proportion of educated men amongst the 
Brittial Bani)as is unusually large, and the leaders of their commumt) submitted a me- 
morial to the Chief Commissioner, in which the) denied all connection with the sweeper 
caste, and asked to be allowed to abandon the term Han This concession was granted 
to them, and there can be no question as to the fact that at the present da) , the 
Brittial Bani)as are clerks, gcld* m,| h* , and agriculturists and decline to acknov.lcdgc 
any sort of connection with the scavcngenng class Whether the) were originallv the 
sweeper Hans, as has been stated in previous census reports, or goldsmiths who from 
their pilfering habits were called Apahan, as the Briluals thcmsclvc allege, u is not for 
me to decide The claims put forward b) them 1 ave, however, been rejected b) all 
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Cute. bi£b-ca3tc Aramne with whom I hue bid any correspondence* ot conversation on 
the subject. 

Cbamar — The tinner cute of Behar and Upper India. They are tagefr 
Its ' - - MU employed aa coolie* eapemlly in the Sgrroa VaJtey ind 

~ , 3 °“M eenauaed on tea garden.. They aland at 

the rcry bottom of the scale m the Hhda social kvstem. 

Cha**_— According to Mr Riiley the chief cultivating cute of Ontn who 
ig} - though probably of non Aryan origin rank sufficiently high 

for Brahmans to take water from their (muds a 006 were 
cenjDfed in the Sibsagar district to which place they had no doubt been imported u 
garden coolie*. 

fgl *1 Chandhari — A title of Hal wan Goalas, Sunni, 

Kalkari Karmn and many other cute*. ' 

£hero — A cultivating cute of Behar and Chota Nagpur which there enjoy* 
>«£> - m » f» n ly good position ga Cbm 01 were censuaed 00 tea 

“ 1T0 gardent 

Chhatri — -A synonym tor Rsjpat The majority of the per*on» who returned 
Ufl - iryrj themselves noder thi* title had probably but HtUe real 

- •** ebum to it 

ChunarL— An occupational title Indicating a lime burner 170 per*ons were 
iajj _ ag returned under tbi* head in Sylbet 

Chutiya (A) — Ooo of the race carte* of Aisatn Robfnsonf describe* them a* 
hei ig a branch of tho great Shan family aho In all 
{»} _ ” RJR probab hty settled id the province a ibort time pnor to 

the invawoo of the Ahom* but ImgmsticaJIj they are con- 
nected with the Bodo and according to an old Assamese Buranji, they entered A**am 
from the north, crowed the Su ban sin and settled near Sadiya, where they OTertbrew a 
Husdn Pal dynasty At the time of tbe A bom invaslotubey were the dominant 
power id Upper Assam bat they were completely crashed by the Abo ms at tbe beginning 
of the 16 h century Hinduism bad made great stride* amongst the Chutlras even 
before their overthrow and they are now divided into three classes, — Hindu, Anoiu and 
Bora hi Chutiya. The first two sections of tho tnbo have been completely Hiodmsod bat 
though they Intermarry the Hindu Cbuiiya claims to take precedence of the Ahom 
Chutiya, and I am told that tbe presence of the latrer in any house debars a Brahman 
from drinking water there, though tbe *arae restraint is not exercised by tbe Hindu 
Chutiya They are served by a Petit Brahman, and their manners and customs are 
those of the ordinary low-easte Assamese. Tbe Bora hi Chutiya, as his name signifies 
1* 1 ill unconverted and an eater of *wmes fieih. but ho will not touch goat which is 
pc* tinned, oi course, to the Hindmsed section ot the tribe, a samvai no doubt of some 
totemistic theories on tbe subject The position of tbe caste in society is a low one, 
and education has made but little progress amongst them 

The figures in the margin show tbe distribution of the 

_ fill Jf8| caste bv districts There has been little change except In 


" TO Nongong whoro Chuttyas, Eke tbe rest of the population, 

r rr rl tm «M» 87 -** 1 „ , , 

have suffered heavily 

Dtfla (A) — A tribe who Dto m tho bils to the north of tbe Terpur and North 
Lakfampm subdivisions Colonel Dalton considers them 
lH “ “ to be dosely allied to tbe Hill Mms, and Mr Peony of 

Biswanath, who has visited their falls, says that they are akin to and intermarry with the 
Abort. The Daflas have a reputation (or coaardiee, and as politically they are very 
disunited they are at tbe mercy of the Akas tb«r leas numerous but more warlike 
neighbours on the west. Thar clothing is scanty and its most distinguishing feature 

Zkjjrui A.— Hwl or Bnu»l B mtSj*. Tkor trljUil oce*pmi<M m V«1*Ut rreyer cr tm A HW 
tkoi b*r« frwn fc. Tfcor p rv — -t ccc»p»l»M a r»ldwa yd 

Dutrr* ZL- Bntttal. H*H. I >• t rn- mrUTT j , Op « mad t fa. wm amMmtoprvdcm. 

OujrUlC.- n-ihrorr th*t H«nh tempt at cA A p^n, BouJr* <* ,«**. .*» *+ twoJ*!. 

Darin* Lh, Abe— r»U tt-T [WrWrtix] mtunsiftn. mMmj at lb-c 

P— TW» a o*r* mTVrtkn. <h*r « pera and H ra, ud «t» kiwfcr m 

N doebt tU» ctw w eaae, J tl exam k** brrn n*wtr CrwMd. 

U'kKlji UiCT ba rrt»n«d bj lil. ta*Trt » !L»d h q«e*io«. kick U u m«M la ok«. tk-t Ikry 

mlllrtr sit^NlBy«3i <fc»» k* »dck <K «ny 

t HrOory U A»»xci, jrj- 
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1001 

1801 
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is a cane cap with a fringe of bear skin or feathers, which gives them a very curious 
appearance The men wear their hair in a plait, which is coiled into a ball on 
the forehead, to which they fasten their caps with a long skewer They keep slaves, 
and, though they treat them kindly, will not allow them to marry free women On more 
than one occasion, I have seen Bengali coolies who had run away into the hills and been 
converted into Daflas, and the effect was very curious They do not seem to be parti- 
cular about the chastity of tlieir women, and 1 have heard of a casein which a Dafla 
proposed to barter the services of the lady who was accompanying him, presumably 
his wife, in exchange for a bottle of whisky A certain number of Daflas have settled 
in the plains, but the variation in the figures depends upon the number who happen 
to be down from the hills on the census night 

Dami — According to Mr Risley, a Nepalese caste, 
whose traditional occupation is tailoring 

Darzi — An occupa’ional rather than a caste name, 
indicating a tailor 

Das (S) — The people who have returned themselves under this name were called 
W01 m _ 71,092 Halwa Das in 1891 According to their own account, the 

1801 - ’ 0 Das were onginaily a warlike race of Bengal, who had great 

power and influence in Sylhet, and they now claim to rank above the Nabasakh and 
in some parts of the Surma Valley to be superior to Kayasthas These claims are not, 
as far as I can ascertain, admitted by the higher castes of Hindus, and I am told that 
there are some places even in the Sylhet district* where water is not taken from their 
hands by a Brahman, while it is quite the exception for the water of a Das priest to 
be drinkable by the higher castes From the memorials submitted by the Das, it 
would appear that there has been some confusion in their minds between earthly and 
heavenly rank Their position in this world may be one of wealth and influence, 
but this fact does not necessarily prove that the caste has a high position in the Hindu 
social system 

The statement in the margin gives details by districts for Halwa Das in 1891 and 


Caste. 


Caohar Plains 
Bylhot 
Goal para 
Other districts 

Prorinco 


1001. 1801 

1 060 1 242 

110 221 140 000 
802 1 021 

810 277 


Das, Sudra Das and Halwa Das at the last census The 
great decrease in their numbers in Sylhet is due to the use 


121,473 143,630 


1001 

1801 


of the term Sudra 

Dasnami — A title used by Sivaite religious mendic- 
ants 

Dehan (S) — A small caste in Cachar, who are said to have formed part of an 
1001 „ 3o 4 expedition despatched from the Assam Valley 111 the time of 

1801 - " 870 Nar Narayan Thev claim to be Koches or Rajbansis 

Deon (A) — The priestly caste of the Chutiyas, who are still to be found m 
10O1 301 Sibsagarand Lakhimpur, though in the former district they 

1891 0 have been shown in the census tables under the head of 


23 

o 


Chutiya 

1 heir original home was on the banks of the Kundil river east of Sadi) a, but when 
the Ahom power began to decline, they were harried by the hill tribes in the neighbour- 
hood, and at the beginning of the century thev migrated to North Lakhimpur, and from 
there moved to the Mayuli, the Dikrang river, Sissi Mukh and the Baligao mauza in 
Jorhat The Mongolian t>pe is much more strongly marked in them than in the 
ordinary Chutiya, and thev might easily be mistaken for Miris ITey keep pigs and 
fowls, but their most peculiar characteristic is the enormous size of the houses in 
winch they dwell These houses are built on chattgs, and .are enlarged from time 
to time to make room for the increasing size of the family. There are frequently as 
many as sixty persons hung in one long barrack, and Mr Clark, the Subdn isional 
Officer of Jorhat, to vv horn f am largely indebted for the information embodied n this 
note, informs me that the Chutiyas themselves say that there are sometimes double 
this number hung under one roof 

The Deon Chutiyas on the Majuh profess to be Hindus, but beef is the only 
article of food from w Inch thev abstain, and Mr Clark informs me that all tin' they 
could remember of the instructions of their Gosasn was that thev were to pray to God, 
and keep thc.r instnicnons secret, and it was possibly with the idea of avoiding any 
nsk of indiscretion that thev had so c ircfully forgotten all that thev had been told 
Tlieir temples are copies in wood and thatch of the famous copper temple at Sadna, 


ij, inpjr^vnas Dcjun and Ka.urnagar 
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wtuch iai at one time a centre of worship for all the hill tnbe* on the north-east 
frontier bat haa long been in rams. These models axe small domed bufldtngs about 
eight feet square, railed on high bamboos and not unlike pigeon bourn in 
appearance standing in enclosure*, into which no one but tbe tempi# officials are 
allowed to enter and in the principal Tillage on tbe MajuE a copper roof is being 
placed on the model to render too resemblance more complete. Ur Brown, wbo 
was at one time Assistant Commissioner in North Lakhimpur. reports that the Decri* 
attach great importance to their own religion, but that a knowledge of its myateneS 
ij apparently confined to tbe priests aha the older men. There are four priests 
attached to each kbd, the Bor and Sam Deon and the Bor and Sara Bharafi. The two 
Deorii alone sre entitled to enter the temple and tbe B bo rails, y their name imp lies. 
are tnamiy concerned with the temporalities of tbe goddess. The chief god* are 
three — Gerasi Gen (Assamese Bora bun') worshipped by tbe Debongii kbdj 
Puhadema (Aisamae Bofija hemata *) the elder son, worshipped by theTengipa* 
mya kbe! and Pesbae (the daughter) who It also known as Tameafun Mai (tbe mo trier 
of tbe copper temple) and Kochaktuti (tbe eater of raw flesh) The latter name 
u giren m memory of tbe annual human tacnfice wtuch m former tunes used to be 
offered to the goddess, the nctnn being pro rided by the Ahorn Raja. Thu abondna- 
tlon was discontinued dunng the reign of Gau nnath Singh and according to tbe Deoria 
it was from that date that the power of the Ahorns began to dec fine. 
i*o, 1M Dhflj — A midwife the majority of those returned were 

5 Muhammadan* 

Dbongnx — According to Ur Risley the name u fnnetiocal and signifies an 
,m agricultural labomwr □ Cbo’.a Nagpur and not a cauo or 
- to* tnbe. The Dbangars m thu pnmneo are garden coolies 

Dhanok. — A cul treating caite of Behai Their social position according to 
**t Mr Risley is respectable, a* they rank with Karmu and 
lBi f* ■" Korns and Brahmans will take water from then band* ; 

a 1 5 were craaused dn tea gardens 

jjgj - f DhnrL — A clan of women who pfay sbg and dance. ^ 

Dhenuor — A small Draridian caste of Cbota Nagpur possibly akin to the 
jgj _ *g Mandas only 4 were cenauaed outside tea gardens. 

Dhobi (S) —According to Mr Rialey tbe Dhoba are tbe washerman caste of 
Dhrt< _ Bengal snd Onssa, and tbe Dhobi the corresponding 

jjjgk _ ,yg r caste in B ihar j but it is obvious that as tbe names are so 

much alike, very httle reliance can be placed upon the 
uiw iasoa figures. Tbe social position of the caste Is low and they 

rank with Chandali and people of that class a fact which no doubt explains the 
great decrease that has occurred m Sylhet, which Is probably due to Dhobis haring 
returned themselves as Sadraa. 

Dholi (8) —A functional caste which has possibly sprang from the Dora Patot 
j*™ or Kalbartta. They rank very low in tbe social scale, 
BS r«l and their traditional occupation is drumming. Only 175 

Dhobs were censuied outside Sylhet. 

*0 Dhunia. — A Muhammadan caste, u the term be per 

BSt - “ of cotton carders. 

Doanlya (A) —A mixed race descended from Singphos and their Assamese 
slaves, s6j were censuied m Slbsagar and 751 in La 
ISl ~ kidm pur 

tffi ^ DogrU- — A Punjab caste of Rajput origin. 

Dosadh.— According to Mr Risley a degraded Aryan or refined Drandun caste 
of Behar and Chota Nagpur Their social status is very 
iSt - - WB Jow and they will cat pork tortoises and fowls. 6^05 

Dosadhi were censused on tea gardens the majority being found rn the S anna Valley 

Fakir (P) —According to Mr Risley *n Arabic word properly denoting 
_ ~ Muhammadan rebgioos mendicant but loosely used to 

iEl - iS denote beggars of all kinds. Eighteen Fskrrs returned 

themselres as Hindus. , ... 

Gadimria.— A section of Goalu in Behar The name returned was poscbly 
^ ^ Gadanya, a synonym for Garen, the shepherd caste. 
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Ganak (P) — According to the Brahma Baivartta Puran, the Ganaks are de- 
1001 20535 scended from the wife of a Brahman, who miraculously 

1801 “ " 23730 gave birth to a child shortly after she had been ravished 

by a son of the sun-god In the Surma Valley, whether on account of their origin, or of 
their traditional occupation — astrology, — Ganaks are looked upon with much disfavour, 
and are placed below the' castes from whose hands high-caste Hindus take water In 
Assam, however, their position is one of great respectability', and Mr Gait wrote of 
them in iSgr 

Several Gosains of Upper Assam, who were consulted b} Lieutenant Gurdon, bear testimony 
to the high position occupied by the Assam Ganaks, but admit that they cannot act as priests 
There is, however, no doubt that, though socially inferior to Brahmans, they rank above all other 
castes, their high position being doubtless due to the favour in which they were held by (he Ahom 
and Koch kings 

The Ganaks of Mangaldai, and the 1 ulsijamya Ganaks of Sibsagar, are, however, 
said to be degraded, and in parts of Assam Kayasthas and Bor Kalitas have put 
forward claims to take precedence of Ganaks This movement is apparently due to 
a desire on the part of the higher castes amongst the Assamese to apply the rules of 
Bengal to the valley of the Brahmaputra As far as I can ascertain, the lower classes 
still place the Ganak immediately after the Brahman, and the opinion of the higher 
castes in a matter of this kind has obviously to be received with a good deal of caution 

The statement m the margin shows the distribution 

1001 1801 
Sylhct - 6 010 0 860 

° 0 %\% by districts The decrease in Sylhet and Darrang is 

SlbRafrnr « 1,007 2 081 

Otbor districts 034 711 ^ ^ 

toui P rovince 20636 23 73o probably due to Ganaks having returned themselves as 

' Brahmans 

Gandapal (P) — A small caste which is practically confined to Sylhet and 
1001 „ „ 400 Goalpara One theory of their origin is that they were 

1801 - - 11065 hillmen who were employed as guards on boats navigating 

the Iinors of western Sylhet, where there used formerly to be a good deal of river 
dacoity, and w'ho subsequently took to boating as a profession They are said to rank 
first amongst the fishing castes A considerable number of the Gandapals must, I 
think, have got themselves returned under other caste names 

Gandhabamk (P) — The spice-selling, druggist, and grocer caste of Bengal 
1001 _ 1 043 They are sometimes called Bamyas, and of late years hate 

1801 - 036 taken to the manufacture ot jewellery They are a clean 

Sudra caste, and are included amongst the Nabasakh , 1,066 were censused in Sylhet 
and 540 in Goalpara 

Gandhar — A small caste, who sing and play on musical instruments The 
isoi o solitary Gandhar was found in Kamrup 

Gangota — A cultivating and labouring caste of Behar They rank with Kurmis 


Gain — A title applied to low caste Muhammadan 
singers 


Puran, the Ganaks are de* 
Brahman, who miraculously 


Sylhet 

Kamrup 

Darrang 

Slbsafrar 

Otbor districts 

1001 

0 010 
0 048 
0 240 
1,007 
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1801 

0 860 
6,007 
dl21 
2 081 
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Total Province 

20 635 

23 730 

Gandapal (P) 

—A 

1001 

1801 


400 

1,066 


I and Koins, and Brahmans take water from their hands 


Ganjhu — A title of Binjhias, Gonds, IChandaits, Khanvars, Musahars and others 
moi . 2472 1° 1891, the additional column in the schedule made it 

1801 0 possible to ascertain to what caste the Ganjbus belonged , 

1,763 persons on tea-gardens returned themselves under this title 
j Gareri — 1 he shepherd and goatherd caste of Behar According to Mr Risley, 
jnoi _ 747 the caste in Bengal is a pure one, t c , Brahmans can take 

nsP1 ~ 031 their water , 327 were censused on tea-gardens 

Garo (A.) — An Animistic tribe, whose present home is in the hills which bear 
moi „ „ 128U7 their name They arc probably a section of the great Bodo 

1BI>1 - 110761 tribe, which at one time occupied a large part of A«sam 

1 03,538 Garos were censused in the Garo Hills, 10,842 m Goalpara, 5,144 in Kamrup 
and 5,768 m the Khasi and Jaintia Hills , clscv here, the number is small 

isp} L ~ 0 Gharti — A Nepalese caste or sub-caste 

Ghasi — A Draudnn fidiing and cultivating caste of Chota Nagpur They rank 
1001 „ io-.'u with Dorns and Musahars, eat beef and pod and arc 

1831 " 0173 greath addicted to drink The Gh->sis arc a coolie caste, 

and 10,256 were censused on tea gardens 
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Ghntwnl — This u not a caste, bet m title of many castes inch u Bhnmij, 
igj - *r .*2 Kharwar Barm, etcu, who have been brought to the 

“ *'** province as garden coolies. There was nothing to ibow 

to whtt caste these persons really belonged. 9,514 Ghatwals were censosed in 


Slbsag ar^4, 5&} in Cachar and ^,905 m Lakhlmpor" 



-The cowherd caste of India. In Bebar they rank as a clean caste, 
_ _ tuq from whom Brahmans can take water In Bengal they 

Q * 1 - - - K6«s uo placed below the Nabasakh, but m Ontsa the Goaki 

affect a high standard of punty and look down upon then caste fellows in Bengal and 
Behar The Goa las in the Assam Valley are probably all foreigners, and only a portion 
of those in Sylhet and Cachar are natives of the province. The figures for 1891 
include Ahirs, and if this caste 11 added to the Goalas of 1901 their number rises to 
47 31 1 a fact which shows that the caste mast have been largely recrmtrd from odtsido 
during the last ten years Many of the buffalo-keepers m Assam probably returned 
themselves (and wrongly) as G oalas. 

The figures In tbe margin show the distribution of the caste by districts. The 
increase m SIbsagar and Laktnmpur is probably doe to 
coolie rm migration, as no less than 16,390 Goalas sere 

censused on tbe gardens of the province. 

Good. — A Dra vidian tnbe of Lobardaga, Singh hum and the Central Pronncea 
ism _ _ „ iiu Colonel Dalton describes them as being sullen sasptoous, 

1441 ~ indifferent cultivators and ugly Goods come to this 

province as coolies and 3,935 were censused 00 tea gardens. 

GonrhL — A fishing caste of Bebar 7a were censused in Sylhet and 8 in Goal para. 
i£n _ _ _ *, They were probably all foreign boatmen. Thor water Is 

041 - "not usually taken by Brahman a 

Goralt — A caste of Lohardaga, whose traditional occupation is music and comb 
making They eat beef and pork, and Indulge freely in 
liquor 5 1,461 were censused 00 tea-gardens. 

Gulgulia. — A tnbe ofgipues of somewhat disrepulahlo character One Gnlgufia 
^ was found b Goal para. 

GurunfJ — One of the best of the fighting tribes of Nepal. They are found la 

m z 

regiments are stationed 

Haljoog (P) — The home of this tribe ts the Garo Hills and tbe submontane tracts 

ign L ... of Sylhet, 5 058 persons having been censused b the 

l£u _ MfS former and *805 in tbe latter district. In 1891 tbe 

Haijong language and tbe Haljong tnbe were both said to be of Bodo origin, bat 

subsequent investigations bare revealed that the Haijong language is skin to Bengali. 

I have received no farther information as to the racial ammties of the tnbe. 

H a j a m . — Tbe barber caste of Bebar Tbrar status is good and Brahmans take 
_ _ , 4j« water from tbeir hands. They are fairly evenly distributed 

throughout tbe province. 

Ilahva Das (S) — Tbe decrease in number* is doe to tbe bet that many members 
,Mi _ «i n of this caste have returned themselves as Das or Sodra 

IMI _ 1 tt® Du. The total for these three castes 11 121,473 but it 

is probable that a large number of Haiwa Dases have returned themselves ricnply as 
Sndras. The caste is indigenous in the Sarma Valley and very few of its member* 
were foend outside Sylhet (see Das *) 

Halwai. — The coofectiooer caste of Behar Tbdr social position Is good and 
,*-n _ _ un Brahmans will taka water from their hands. They are 

- — found in small numbers in most of the districts of tbe 

province, where they are probably serrmg as shopkeepers. 

Hard (S) —A memal and scavengenng caste of Bengal Proper The great 

decrease m their numbers b doe to the fact that the figures 

041 ~ - itHo f Qr l gg l jQcfudo Brit dal Baniyas, of whom 7 784 

censused in the province. 

It ts doubtful whether Hans, as distinct from Bnttbl Baniyas, are indigences fa 
Assam Proper 


■ orp or err district of the province but are roost numerous in the 
Khan and Jsintia and tbe Naga Hills, where the Gurkha 
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Hira (A) — The caste is said to be a functional offshoot from the Namasudra or 
xooi „ 8703 Chandal The Hiras are potters, the men bringing the 

1801 " «*7j 10005 clay and taking the pots to market, and the women 

fashioning them, not with the potter’s wheel, but by laying on the earth in strips Hiras 
drink and smoke with Chandals, and give them their daughters in marriage, but will 
not take a Chandalm to wife themselves 

Ho — A non- Aryan tnbe of Singbhum They are said by Colonel Dalton to be 
inoi „ ~ 103 physically and morally superior to the Mundas, Bhumi], 

1801 22 and Santals, a fact which no doubt accounts for the 

small numbers who have been imported to the province 

Hojai (P) — According to Mr Gait, “a local name applied to the Kachans in that 
xooi „ 830 part of Nowgong which was formerly under the rule of 

1801 " 3,780 Tularam Senapati ” It seems doubtful whether the 

term Hojai should appear at all in Table XIII, and no reliance can be placed upon 
the figures, as many of the Hojais have no doubt returned themselves under the proper 
tribal name of Bodo or Kachan They do not in fact use this name themselves, but 
call themselves Kachan or Demracha Kachan, Hojai being the name of their pnests, 
or, according to another account, denved from ‘ Hoja, 1 simple They claim to be the 
royal section of the Kachan tribe I have received an interesting account of the 
Hojais from the Revd P H Moore, which I only -efrain (rom publishing, as it would 
find a more suitable position in the ethnographic survey of the province 

ieoi 1 "To Jaisi — A sub-caste of Nepalese Brahmans 

iooi „ „ 170 Jaiswar — A name used by Rajputs, Telis, Bamyas, 

1801 3 Kurmis, Tantis, Chamars and other castes 

Jaladha (A). — In Darrang these people are said to be a degraded class of 
iooi „ „ g ooo Kachan, but a' Jaladha with whom I conversed in Kamrup 

1801 ~ d' 311 claimed to be supenor and not mfenor to that tribe 

According to this man, Jaladhas and Kachans do not as a rule intermarry, and when 
they do they have to perlorm praschit, the wife taking the caste of her husband In 
Goalpara, where the majority of Jaladhas are found, they are said to have taken saran, 
and to have a Brahman and a Napit 

iooi „ „ 170 Jat — Either a sub-caste of Goalas, or an agricultural 

1801 “ 61 caste of the Punjab 

Jharua (P) — A name which can be applied to any forest tribe, who lne in the 
iooi „ oi ‘ Jhar ' tree jungle , 39 Jharuas were censused in Sylhet, 

1801 - - - 0 they may have been 1 ipperas, Kachans, Garos or Haijongs 

Jhora — A small caste of Chota Nagpur believed to be a sub tribe of Gonds , 
iooi 202 the name is also used as a title by Kewats in Behar, 196 

1801 “ 117 were censused on tea-gardens. 

iooi „ 20 Jimdar —A title of Khambus, one of the fighting tnbes 

1801 " 0 of Nepal 

1001 „ „ 1734 Jolaha — A Muhammadan weaver caste of Behar 

1801 - - 2180 Employed as garden coolies in Assam , 1,519 were 

censused on the tea estates of the province 

Jugt (P) — A wearing caste of Eastern Bengal, whose origin is obscure, and who 
1001 „ „ 101 107 are treated with much contempt by the pure Sudra castes 

1801 “ ~ 177 740 j n t j, e s urma Valley the) st)Ic themselves Nath, and claim 

descent from Gorakshanath, a devotee of Gorackpur, who is said to have been an in- 
carnation of Siva On the strength of this ancestor, the Jugis bur) instead of burn their 
dead, and frcquentl) pose as Snnnyasis In Cachar, they arc making great efforts to 
rise in the social scale, ana are discarding widow’ remarriage In Assam, the caste con- 
tains five subdivisions, — the Sapmclas or snake-charmers, the Katanis, the Polupobas, 
or rearers of silkworms, the Duh) as, or palkt-bcarcrs, and the Thnapotas, who bun their 
dead upright The Katams in Assam usual!) bum their dead, and the Jugis of Goalpara 
are taking to infant marnage A short time ago the Jugis m Barpeta, at the instigation 
of a Brahman pnest, assumed the sacred thread, and declared themseh es to be Bhadralok 

It was suggested to them that the) should prove their good 
c.^rrain* 11 MS idea position by requiring their pnest to marr) 1 Jugi girl , but 

r 1*804 13TO7 the Brahman, as soon ns this proposal was made to him, 

" rroao Ib-SS fled, and the pretensions of the jugis received a crushing 
Z blow The net result of the movement is that thev are 

otoVamneu 1 is? ''02 now forbidden to enter the rari^ltar at all, though formcrl) 

r«T»o« „ Toiler ”177740 tbey were allowed into the ouier room The figures in the 

margin show the distribution of the caste by distncts The 
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Cute. Recreate in Sylhet is probably doe to a preference for the generic term Sndra, tha t 
in Nowgong to the actual decrease of tbe Indigenous population. 

K a Chari (P) -A section of the great Bodo tnbe, which at one time aeemi to bare 
been ra ocenpahon of a large part of the valley of the 'Brah 
mapotia They are to be lonnd a* a rale firing oo the 
gmary plains at tbe foot of the Himalaya*. and are most 
numerous in Kamrup and Darrang, but tno Kachan kingdom 
once extended into the Surma Valley and the Cachar dli 
tnct it Mid to hare been the dowry of a Tippera prince** 
who mimed the Kachan king about the middle of the 
17th century In Lower Auam the Kachan, 00 convemoa 
to Hinduism, become*! Koch bat in Sibugarand Lakhim- 
por be generally retain* the tnbal name The statement in 
the margin ihowa the tfijtribntloo of the caste by district*. 
The large Increate 10 Goa! para 1* apparently due to people baring returned them* el re* 
ai Kachan in 1 toad of Koch. 

Kadar — A non Aryan caate of cnltirator* and Gthermeo in Bhagalpor and the 
ijm _ 103 Santal Pargana* Thar aocud atatns l* rcry low and In 

““ _ _ fid Assam they are employed a* garden coofie* The decrease 

m their number* is probably due to member* of the cute who returned themtdve* as 
Rikbiaian bong classified a* Musahan and Bbtuya*. 

Ksrimr — A cultirating and palanquin bearing cute of Behar who in Bengal rank In 
iom _ _ the local icaie with Kurmi* and Goalu Brahman* taking 

i"* 1 - water from their hand* bnt according to Mr Riileymany 

of them eat fowl*, and they are much addicted to Uqnor 4 576 were ceniosed on tea 
gardeni. 

KaTbsrtta (P) —According to Mr Risley. no *enon* attempt can be made to 
trace the origin of tbe Kaibartta, but he suggest*, a* a 
plausible hypothesis tbit they were amongst the earftest 
inhabitant* of Bengal, and occopieda commanding posit bn 
there, and that the Kewat were a branch of the same tnbe 
which settled in Eebar gradually became oodogamoai and 
adopted a Hindu name. In Kamrup the names Kewat and Kaibartta seem to be 
interchangeable, *0 I hare given the figure* for both together The Kaibartta are 
divided into two functional groups, which for all intent* and purpoie* are separate 
caste* the Halwm and Jaliya. In A**am Proper tbe Jaliya Kaibartta 1 are very 
■carce but the Nadiyals or Dorn* are endeavouring to ret their claim* to tbe 
name acknowledged by GoTetnment- Tbe genome Jaliya kaibartta* however mark the 
difference between tbemieJves and the Nadiyali by declining to *eH fish except on the 
nvfer bank within a paddle • throw of the boat, and abstaining from tbe use of the gko- 
i of a net The Kewat or Kaibartta, in Auam 1* a clean Sudra cute, ranking immediately 
after the Kalita. In addition to tbe Jaliya, there are *ix other subdivisions, — Mafi,ffalwa 
Set>r Neofi, Katbaroa and Bhan, — of which the Mali rank* highest though all six hare 
tak<-n to agriculture. I am told that tbe*e sub*ca*te* will not intermarry or eat with 
one another, and decline to hivo anything to do with tbe Jabva kewat*, even though 
they may nave abandoned fiibrag for several generation*. Tbe groat majority of tno 
kaibartta* in Sylhet bdong to the Jaliya *ubdmtioQ of the tribe. 

The figure* 10 tbe margin ahow tbe distribution of tbe two caate* taken together 
by district*. Tbe decrease in Kamrup n very marked, a*, 
even if the figure* for Maheshya Vat*ya be added, tbe total 
only amounts to 44,474, and a* there is nothing In tbe 
figure* for other caste* in the district to suggest that Kewat* 
have been wrongly included amongst them. I am inclined 
to think that the emigration of Kewat* to toe tea gardens of 
SiLugar and Lakhirapnr murt have had aome blag to do 
with the result. Tbe decrease hi Nowgong is not more 
than the tmhea! thru ess of the decade would lead one to expect 

Kalita (A> — There ia much uncertainty as to the origin of tbi* caite The popular 
explanation 1* that Kalita* are Rihatnya* who fleeing from the wrath of Parasu Karo, 
concealed their caste and thar person* in tbe jangle* of Assam and were thus called 
Kill Inpta. Other theories are that they are Kayastnaj degraded for having taken to 
cultivation, an explanation which In itself teems lomewbat improbable and is not 
iupported, as far u lam aware by any evidence, or that they are the old priestly caste 
of tbe Bodo tribe. The latter theory can hardly be said to aocotrot for thefr 
origin, u their feature* are of an Aryan type, and though it 1* possible that KaGta* may 
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have acted as priests to some of the early Kachan comerts, this fact throws little or no 
light on the problem of what the Kalitas are The most plausible suggestion is that 
they are the remains of an Aryan colony, who settled in Assam at a time when the 
functional castes were still unknown in Bengal, and that the word ‘ Kalita' was originall) 
applied to all Aryans who were not Brahmans, 

This explanation is not incompatible with the popular theory as to the origin of the 
name, as later Ar) an immigrants from Bengal w'ould actually have had some difficulty 
in deciding to which of the newdy-formed castes the settlers in Assam belonged Mr 
Risley reports that there is an agricultural caste in the southern tributary mahals of 
Chota Nagpur, who call themselves Kalitas, but it seems doubtful whether these people 
have any connection with the Kalitas of Assam 

The Kalitas are divided into two main subdivisions, Bar and Saru, and into a number 
of professional sub-castes In Upper Assam, Bar Kalitas are said to decline to use the 
plough, though they occasionally w’ork wath the spade, but there is no such restriction 
in Kamrup, where the great bulk of the caste is found Cultivation is, m fact, the tradi- 
tional occupation of the caste, and they even consent to work as coolies on tea gardens 
The usual procedure for a Kalita who has succeeded in rising above the necessity for 
manual labour, and is no longer compelled to follow' the plough, is to call himself a Kaist 
or Kayastba 

Tw'O explanations are given of the origin of the Saru Kalita, — one that he is the 
offspring of persons who for three generations back have not been united by the ‘ horn ’ 
ceremony, the other that he is the child of a Bar Kalita and a Kewat woman Whether 
the Barkahta can intermarry with, and eat kachcht with the Saru Kalita seems open to 
question, and the practice apparently vanes in different distncts , but there seems to be 
no doubt that the functional subdivisions of the caste are debarred from the privilege of 
close intercourse with the Bar Kalita These subdivisions are the Mali, Sonari, Kamar, 
Kumhar, Tanti, Napit and Nat The first two intermarry wnth the Saru Kalita, and also 
with the Kamar Kalita The last four groups are endogamous All these functional 
groups are to some extent looked down upon, probably because followers of these pro- 
fessions, who were not true Kalitas, ha\e occasionally succeeded in obtaining admission 
wnthin their ranks, but the goldsmiths, from their wealth, ha\e secured a good 
position m society In Sibsagar, there are a number of miscellaneous sections, such 
as the Kakatis (scribes), Kaporchoa (wardrobe keepers), Naotolia (boatmakers), but 
none of these sectional names have been returned at the census Kalitas ha\e a good 
Brahman for their priest, and their water is taken bv every caste, a fact which no doubt 
explains the high value attached to Kalita slaves in the time of the Assam Rajas, when 
two Koches could be purchased for the price of a single Kalita, though the Koch is 
generally the hardier and stronger man of the two 

The figures in the margin show the distribution of the 
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OOftlpAtft 
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1001 
11 064 
no 600 

17 830 
10 320 
DO 027 
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1801 
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24 034 
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4 004 
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caste by distncts 
partially due to emigration, that m 


The decrease in Kamrup is probably 
Nowgong is in no wav 


1001 

1B01 


1 030 
700 


203 108 232 000 

abnormal for that unhealthy district 

Kalwar — A liquor-selling and trading caste of Behar Their social status is low, 

and Brahmans will not take water from their hands , 1,041 
were censused on tea-gardens 
Kamar (S) — According to Mr Risle), the metal-working caste of Bengal and 
1P01 „ 13 742 Behar, w ho are distinguished from the Lohar by not con- 

1801 20 054 fining themseUes to iron as the matenal of their art In 

Bengal and Behar their water is taken b) Brahmans A large number of Knmars are 
employed as garden coolies in the Assam Valley, but the) are indigenous in S)!het 
JP0V _ Kami — The blacksmith caste of Nepal The) are 

1801 - 1 ‘° found m small numbers m nearl) eier) district in the 

pro\ ince 

Kan — Axerylow caste of musicians, akin to the Dorns Cachar was the onl) 
i P01 85 district in which the) were found, and all of them were 

1801 - 0 censused on tea gardens 

Kandh — A Draxidian tribe of one of the tributarx States of Orison, famous for the 
1P01 _ 1T83 s\ stcmatic and brutal manner in which the) u<cd to sacn- 

1801 - nc ficc human beings to ensure successful hancsts It was 

beliexed that the abundance of the rainfall depended upon the number of tears shed b) 
the xictim, and he was in consequence sometimes roasted ox era slow fire and some- 
times cut to pieces with knnes, rare being taken to nxotd touching an) xita! part 
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Cute. Kandbs arc employed as garden cooBea and i 745 wo censused on the tea ©state 
of the province. 

Kandu — A gram parching caste of Bengal and Behar where they rank wch Kotns 
32 } Z Z Z fcfl 2 »nd Goalas u Brahmans take water from their hands. 


*1 Kan jar — A Dra vidian gipsy caste of the North Wc*t 

® tern Provinces 35 were contused in Kamrtip 


ffl Z Z 

Kanaaii — The braner caste of Bengal Their social position it respectable hot 
321 Z “ - S the Kansans In thl* province were probably coolies 

Knpall (S) — A wearing caste, who are practically confined to the Sylhet district. 
uji . . . «n Thar social position is low and Brahmans do not tafe© 

lMt - u** thar water 

Karan gn. — A mail Drandzan caste of Chota Nagpor who make baskets, dig 
3J} — ~ “ jtJ tanks etc. Karangas in Assam are garden cooliea. 

m Z Z Z 1 Kwal — A functional name, Indicating a batcher 

IS?} Z Z Z i Kaaera, — The brass founding caste of Behar 

Knur — A caste, probably of Drandian origin, who are foand b the tributary 
jgn _ _ States of Cbota Nagpor The majonty were ceosnsed Oq 

“ ~ “* tea gardens In Upper Assam. 

Kawali (S) —An off-shoot from the Kapali caste of weavers. In Bengal they are 
tchj, _ , 74 eaid to hare become mem da ns bat in Sylhet they differ 

“ very slightly from the Kapali « 

Kayantha (P) — The writer caste of Bengal It is Indigenous to Sylhet. and there 

,VT, _ -j^j« are a certain number of genarao Aisatoese Kajrastbas, 

frtstJ though I mm iodine d to think that a considerable propor 
tion of the so-called Kauts are only KaEtas who bare risen tn the world. In Assam 
Proper the Kayasthas are beginning to adopt the sacred 
thread but wear it reir shon j bat this fashion his not yet 
spread to the Sorma Valley aod the Kayastfws do not 
attempt to pose as Kshatnyas, though ocvapying a good 
poamoo in aoaety They intermarry -'Vnlb Baldyas m tbtj 
barms Valley The statement w Ido margin shows the 
distribution of the caste by districts. The decrease ui 
Sylhet is due to the care tuen by enumerators to exclude 
/amt ft© caiegvr? el Kiftttki time p-AAWsa who were sot prvpaif eoikthJ to tbit 
name. 

Kaal — A title borne by M a him madam who arc authorised to register marriages, 
321 = r *% Not proper fy a caste 

Kewat. — See Kalbortta. 

KhndaL — I am unable to ai certs In what this caste is supposed to represent 
Nearly all of them were censused on tea gardens, and it U 
possible that it is only a functional fume denoting people 
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who work with a boe. 

m - z - 
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Z Z W Kbambn. — One of the fightmg tribes of Nepal 

I Khamjang — A section of the Shan tribe, who are 

- said to be akin to the Noras. ^ 

Kbamtl (A) — A Shan tnbe who haTe settled In the country to the north and 
j™ _ __ if- east of the Lakhimpor district. The decrease in then- 

X eBi Z ( Sta numbers is partly duo to a certain comber of persons in 

Lakhimpur baring returned themselves as Buddhists unspecified 

jA, _ _ Khan. — A Mohammidan title n Wally borne by 

• Pa than* 

\Khaudalt--A cnltiratmg caste of Orissa wbo hare been brought to this province 
ttU \z . r m as cooliea, 045 baring been censused on tea gardens. 

Kltaria— A Drain dan tnbe of Chota Nagpur largely employed as coolies, 6 atj 
A hanog been censused on tea gardens. Ur Risky says 

IM« -\ - • 2 *’ that thar religion is a nurture of Animism an J nature j 

worship hut In A mm the immense majority have described them id res as Hindus. 
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Kbarwar — A Dravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur employed as garden 

coolies The decrease m their numbers is probably due to 
Khan\ars having been classified as Bhuijas or Bhumij, as 
one of their titles, Bhogta, is shared by these two tnbes 

goo Khas — One of the best of the fighting tribes of 
00 Nepal 

Kbasi (A) — The tribe who inhabit the Khasi Hills The linguistic affinities of 

1 heir language have long puzzled philologists, but it has 
now been decided that it belongs to the Mon Anam famil} 
Khatik — A low cultivating caste of Behar, who rank 
little higher than the Musahars 

Khatri (P) — According to Mr Risley, a mercantile caste of the Punjab, v\ho allege 
-186 507 themselves to be direct descendants of the Kshatrijas, but 
220 m this prov.nce the immense majority of Khatns are Hindu- 
lsed Mampuns Bhats and converted Kachans in the Surma Valle} also use tins title 
Khawas — A title of Dhanuks and Kevvats and a sub-caste of Ghartis The 
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majonty of Khawases were censused on tea gardens 
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Kiranti — A title of Khambus, Limbus and other 
Nepalese tribes Poss/bly Kiran, a cultivator, was meant 
Kisan — A title used by Kalwars and Khanas Kisan 
are garden coolies 

Koch (A) — According to Mr Gait " the name in Assam is no longer that of a 
tribe, but rather of a Hindu caste into which all converts to Hinduism from the 
different tribes — Kachan, Garo, Haijong, Lalung, Mikir, etc — are admitted on conversion 
In Assam, therefore, it seems, for the present at any rate, desirable to treat the Koch 
as allied to the Bodo, and through them as a branch of the Mongolian stock ” 
They rank as a clean Sudra caste, and Brahmans will take water from their hands, 

but their position is, I think, higher in Upper than in Lower 
Assam, as m Sibsagar and Lakhimpur Animistic persons 
who are converted to Hinduism retain their tribal names, 
and do not think it necessary to pretend to be Koclies 
There are various subdivisions of the Koch caste, 
through which the famil} of a convert passes in successive 
generations The figures in the margin show the dis- 
tribution of the caste by districts In Kamrup and 
Now gong Koches have decreased in numbers at about the same rate as the 
rest of the indigenous population , but in Darrang the Koch must either lnve suffered 
more severely from kala-dsdr than other Assamese, or some of them must have 
returned themselves as Kcwat In Goalpara there has been a decrease in the number 
of the Koch at eacli of the last two enumerations, the causes of which are obscure 

Koin — A cultivating caste of Bebar and Chota Nagpur According to Mr 
inoi „ 1U53 Risley their social position is respectable, and Brahmans will 

1801 " c ^°° take water from their hands In Assam they are cmplo}ed 

as coolies, and 7,098 were censused on tea gardens 

Kol — A generic term applied to Mundas, Oraons, Bhumij and Khanas 
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were enumerated on tea gardens 


Kora — A Dravidian caste of earth-workers in Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal > 
inoi - „ 3 581 'heir social position is ver} low, and in Chota Nagpur 

1801 “ 4 000 they arc said to cat beef, pork and fowls , 2,92s were 

censused on lea gardens 

Korwa — A Dravidian tnbe of Palamau The} have onl} recentl} entered the 
inoi „ > 27KB pale of Hinduism, though in Assam onlv a small number 

1881 “ - 780 returned themselves as an}thmg but Hindus , 2,243 were 

censused on tea gardens 

iooi „ 24 Koshta — A weaving caste of Chota Nagpur , 23 were 

~ - - 14 censused on tea estates 

Kotal — A Dravidian cultivating caste of Central Bengal, tanking vith the 
1801 “ £2 Chandal Kotals come to the province ns garden cool es. 

Kuki (P) — A lull tribe akin to the Lushais, most of whose settlements arc to be 
r . found in Cachar the Naga Hills and Manipur Tic treat 

18TV0 , ncrcasc i n their numbers is cue to tic mclusicn of the 

figures for that State 
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Ktunhor (P) — The potter caste, which In Bengal U one of the mem ben of the 
1001 - _ Nabasakh They are most numerous m Sylhet, where 

_ _ _ M .441 jo 378 were censnsed and Korn rap where 6 678 were ena 

merated bat *■ pointed oat by Mr Gait it is donbtfnl whether in the Assam Valley 
the Kambar 5 s not merely a Kalita who has taken to pottery 3 338 Kambar* woe 
censused on tea gardens. 

Kureahl. — A Muhammadan tnbe In Sylhet who trace their descent to Knresh 
of Mecca, one of the ancestor* of Mnhantmad. The 


jn 


decrease m their number* is presumably due to many 


of them baring returned themselves as Sheikh 
iBi « “ ~ 14 | Kuri — A name used either by Doiadh* c 


Maiara*. 


Kurmi — -A large cultivating caste of Upper India Behar and Chota Ntgpar 
lgm aojaa To Behar the social status of the caste 1 * respectable, but 

1161 " In Chota Nagpur they eat fowls and field rats, and are 

much addicted to hqnor so that Brahman* do not take water at their hands. They 
are largely employed as coohe* in Assam, and 10577 were ceo*nted on tea 
garden*. 

Kuriori (S) • — The Kmian are a carte indigene a* to Sylhet wbo are sard to be 
ra-r* - - n*£2 called after the river of that name, though the connection of 

- - "* idea* is far from clear Then complenoa 1* generally dark, 

and they are supposed to be descended from some bill tnbe- They are mdustnoas 
pugnacious and well to-do and it 1* erpected that their strenuous effort* to enter the 
ranks of clean Sndra caste* will soon be crowned with *ucces*. In 1891 many Kuuarn 
returned themselves under other name*. 

LaherL — A Behar caste, whose traditional occupation la 


m 




the making of bangles 39 were censused on tea garden*. 


Z B? Lalbegi — A *weeper carte. 

Uniting (A) — A tribe probably of Bodo origin, wbo Inhabit the *ont hem portion ot 


m - 


nm 


the Nowgong dirtnet I have received a molt interesting 
account of the Lalung* from the Rev P H. Moore, 
bnt abstain from reproducing it t* tritnso b view of the pubficabon of the ethoogra 
pbic aurvey of the province. Mort of the tribal legend* represent them as moving 
From the Khari and Jam tin H 31 * to the plains as they diaapprored of the ruling of the 
Khasi chiefs that inheritance should go through the female. Another quaint tradition 
uy* that they originally bved near Dimapcr but moved Into the Jarntia Hills to escape 
from the necessity of providing the Kachan king with six seen of human milk every 
day this being an article of diet to which be was much attached The tribe is divided 
into a number of cUna, whose name* aaggest a totemiitic o ngfo, and all of which, 
except the Matorang, are exogamou*. The role of inheritance Is peculiar A 
woman may either enter her husband s clan or the husband may enter the wife’s, bnt 
ah property and children of the mamage belong to the clan winch was adopted at the 
tune of the wedding If a man enters his wife* clan he can leave it on her d eath but 
lose* all claim to bis property and children. The Lalong religion is of the usual 
Animistic type, and m the time of the Assam Rajas they are taid to have sacrificed 
eight human victims annually to tbdr gods. They are a sturdy independent people, and 
Op the 18th October 1861 killed the Assistant Commissioner of Nowgoog, Lieutenant 
Singer wbo bad been sent out to disperse an nnlawful assembly formed to protest 
against the prohibition of the home cultivation of opium. The great decreare In their 
number* is duo to the ravages of kali isdr s8 985 were censused in the Nowgoog 
dirtnet alone. 

1 S 2 - Z I Lama.~A sept of Gnnmgi {3 v ) 

id Z Z Z l h LopctuL— A MougoEan tribe of Eastern Nepal. 

Limbo. — A large Mongolian tnbe of the Kirant desb According to Mr R islet, 
tjoi _ though they consider them selves a military race they do 

tSi - - OSH ^ rank amongst the regular fighting tnbe* of Nepal, and 

they are not admitted into GarkhaD regiment* of the Nepalese army The distribution 
of uw caste by district* suggests that a certain number are serving in our Military 
PoBce Battalions 

Lodhn. — An ago cultural and labouring caste of the North Western Provinces } 
Jtt : = : *B 304 were cetsu*ed 00 tea gardens. 
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Lohait Kuri (S). — According to Mr Risley, a small fishing caste who In eon 

the banks of the Meghna , but in S)lhet, -which is practicall) 
the onl) district in which they were censused, the Lohait 
is a gram parcher, and has nothing to do with fishing Brahmans will eat fried nee 
prepared by them, but will not take their water 

Lohar. — The blacksmith caste of Behar, Chota Nagpur, and Western Bengal 

They are largely emplo)ed as coolies in Assam, and 7,374 
were censused on tea gardens In Behar, Brahmans will 
take water from their hands, but in Western Bengal their status is lower, and the) rank 
with Bauris and Bagdis 

Lot (A) — The descendants of one of theabongmaltnbeswhoformerl) occupied the 

south of the Manipur vallej They claim to be Hindus, but 
are not recognised as such by the orthodox Under natnc 
rule Manipurts used to be degraded, either temporarily or permanently, to the grade of 
L01 as a punishment 

Lushai — For an account of the Lushai tribes, see the 
13Ql - - 03, £|? Note by Major Shakespear, C I E , D S O , appended to this 

chapter 

Magar. — One of the fighting tribes of Nepal The majority were censused in 

the Khasi and Jaintia and Naga Hills, where the two 
Gurkha regiments are stationed 

Magh — According to Mr Risley, the popular designation of a group of Indo- 
172 C hinese tribe ,117 Maghs were censused in the Lushai Hills, 
13 the remainder were probably persons who had come from 
Chittagong to take service as cooks in European households 

Mabalia (A) — A name applied to a Kachan in one of his stages to conversion 
l0ol __ li335 In 1891 the majority of Mahahas were returned in Darrang 

1801 - 0012 and Nowgong, but m the last census in these two distnets 

they seem to have returned themselves as Koch or Kachan The number of Mahahas 
in Lakhimpur has risen from 196 to 1,235, but the term is one which can be ver) 
loosely used 

Mahanta — A title of the Kurmi caste, and of the priests of the Jugi caste, 

These priests are themselves Jugis, and marry the 
daughters of their own disciples 

A title used by Kahars, whose traditional occupation is palki- 
307fi bearing fheir water is not drinkable by the higher castes, 
0 203 b ut t heir touch does not pollute a hookah Ver) few 
Maharas are found outside S)lhet, but a considerable number of the caste seem to have 
returned themselves simply as Kahars 

Mahesn — A trading caste of Northern India closely allied to the Agarwals and 
408 Oswals , 350 were censused in the Brahmaputra Valley. 
1801 " - - 250 

Maheshya Vaisya (A) — A somewhat high sounding title assumed by a certain 
1001 _ 3837 number of Halwa Kewats in Kamrup, who were afraid 

1801 ~ 0 of being confounded with the Nadiyals, who were tning to 

get themselves entered as Kaibarttas According to Manu a Maheslija is the offspring 
of a Kshatnja man and a Yais)a woman, and the use of this term in combination with 
Vatsja seems peculiar 

Mahih — A Dravidian caste of labourers found in Chota Nagpur and Western 
J001 __ E701 Bengal Their social position is low, and they rank with the 

isoi ~ 8 00° Bauris and Dosadhs , 4,668 were censused on tea gardens 

Mahtmal (S) —A Muhammadan fisher caste of Sjlhet In 18S1 the) were not 
1P01 _ M 30^4 distinguished from other Muhammadans, and it is evident 

i<m*i _ ~ .38400 that on the present occasion a considerable number must 

have returned themselves as Sheikh 

Mai.— A Dravidian cultivating caste of Central and Western Bengal The) arc 
inoi _ _ _ 443J cmplo)cd as coolies m Assam, and 2,939 were censused on 

levi “ - 1-004 tea gardens Their social position is low 

Mali (P) — Propcrl) speaking, this caste is emplo)cd on the preparation of 
1POl __ _ , -R-o garlands, and in Bengal is included amongs f the Nava* 

18V1 - ~ - iojt ^h The large increase in their numbers is apparent!) 

due to Bhuinmahs having dropped the prefix 

Mallah —A title applied to boatmen of various castes, the majon f ) of whom 

were censused in Goalpara. 
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Malo (S) — A fisher caste indigenous to Sylbet ranking below the Karrbartta. 
igi _ Ta.mrn Those ce ns used in Assam Proper were probably foreigners 

imported to work on tea-gardens. 

1001 _ _ Mai Pa har la. — A D randan tnbc of the SantaJ 

iSt - - — Parganaa. 

Man (A) — The Assamese n ame for Burmese or Shan nnder which name the 
1001 _ _ _ ms Mans were entered In 1891 The majority of Mans were 

~ - 0 fcKrnd in the Giro Hills where they form a small colony 

left behind by tho Burmese invaders fcrhec compelled to retire before ocr troops. 

Maul pari (P) — Only 33 person* in the Mam par State returned them* elves 
imi _ qmn as Manipun, — Brahman, Kflhatnya and Sadrs being 

341 - the names that they preferred Mam puns were cenrusea 

m the Surma Valley and in tbe great majority of ernes probably belonged to tho 
inferior class of Manipur! called Bisbunpunya. Tbek complexion is darker than that of 
tbe ordinary Manipun and their appearance it that of tbe average hill man. The great 
decrease in the numbers that has taken place is due to tbe u*e of other caste name*. 
Manjhl — A title used by boatmen and by Santali Bagdis and numerous 
other castes j 4,055 Manjhis were ce nursed 00 tea 

iSt I “ ” *8 Mar — A small cultivating caste of Chota Nsgpor 

Mqrkando. — A cultivating caste of the Santal parganaa. Tbe Markin des fa 
rm Assam had probably all come there as coolies, t bough only 
three were cent used on tea gardens. 

- J Mania. — An epithet applied to up-country boatmen 

Matak (A) — Tho name formerly giTen to an old division of Upper Assam 
_ ... lying between the Noa Debug tbe Brahmaputra and the 

™ southern hills, and tbq* iucfudmg nearly the whole of tbe 
Lakhimpnr durtnet on tbe sooth bank. Tbu tract of country wai occupied by the 
followers of the Moamana Gosaln who at the end of tho 18th century had risen 
against the Abom Raids, and set np an Independent ruler of l bar own. Wben tbe 
Smgpbos began to raia upon Assam they found that the Moamanas offered a atemer 
resit tan ce than the other Assamese and called them in consequence Matak or strong, 
aud the name of tbe people was then applied to the country m which they lived. At 
tho present day the term denotes a sect rather than a cute or nationality The mammy 
of the Malaks are Aboras, Chutiyaa and Domi j but there are a certain number of 
Kalitas, Kewate and Koches amongst them. AD of these castes, except tbe Dorns 
are said to intermarry, a bet which shows the looseoess of the restrictions of caste In 
Assam. A large number of Mataks have probably returned themselves under their caste 
name 

Maullk. — A Dravidian caste of Western Bengal They have returned themselves 
m oj Hindus but according to Mr Risloy r»o Hindu will 
*■“ - take water from tbmr bautfi. Manliks were only ceososed 

on tea gardens. 

Mayura (S) — The coofecooner caste of Bengal who are indigenous in tho Surma 
jto _ _ Lro Valley They are members of the Nihasakb, and in 

nu - - fAta Sylhet good Brahmans serve as their pnests. 

Mech (A) — The Mech are apparently identical with the Kachari tribe, but the 
•an, _ Hiff uaroe is practically confined to tbe Goal para district. 

n*i +5351 Hinduism does not seem to bo makiog much progress 

amongst them, only 1 039 persons having returned themselves as followers of that 
religion j but converted Mecbes probably describe themselves as Rijbansk. 

1 * r r Mehtar — A sub-caste of Hans, who remove night 

™ soil 

Mekuri (A) — According to Mr Gait a small body of Hindu outcastes, whose de* 
_ _ _ ja graded position Is said to hare been due to a cat (Assamese 

- ” - * 'mtixri ) having stolen some food from Muhammadans and 

dropped it accidentally mto nee which was eaten by a party of Hindus before tbe poflntioc 
was discovered These persons were excluded both from the Hindu and Musalman 
comm urn ties, and were compelled to form a caste cJ tbar own. Many Meloms are said 
to return themselves as Naaiyals, The caste is only found in Darrang 

Mildr (A) — A tribo who are found m most of the districts of the Brahmaputra 
rr. n? Valley and the Assam Range, though their great centre li 
A £ - to be found In tbe Jamtia Hills, and the His which bear 
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their name in the Nowgong and Sibsagar districts The}' are a \er) timid people, 
amongst whom Hinduism has made little progress 1 have received an interesting 
account o£ the Mikirs from the Revd P H Moore, which I have made over to the 
Superintendent of Ethnography The decrease in their numbers is due to kald dear 
in Nowgong 

Miri(A) — There can, I think, be little doubt that the Mins are, as the} allege, 

closely connected with the Abors, that they were originally 
settled in the hills to the north-east of the Pro\ ince, and that 
they migrated to the plains to escape from the oppression of their more powerful neigh- 
bours Like most of the hill tribes, they live in houses built on bamboo chants, which 
are generally situated on the banks of a nver Their pnncipal crops are aim rice and 
mustard, they still adhere to the nourishing meat diet and rice beer of their ancestors, 
and it is owing to this no doubt, and to the practice of adult marnage, that the} have 
so long resisted the enervating effects of the climate of the plains Both men and 
women are sturdy and well built, with clear fair complexions, which at times are 
positively ruddy, and features which, though of a distinctly Mongolian type, are by no 
means unpleasing They speak Assamese, the lingua 'franca of the valley, with a 
curious mumbling accent, and expenence as much difficulty in pronouncing the letter 
‘ h ’ as the veriest cockney 

In the report for 1S81, it is stated that the Mms are divided into two large 
endogamous sections, the Barogams and the Dohgams, the Barogams being further 
subdivided into two exogamous groups, the Pegu and Dore, and into certain l/ic/s which 
seem to be purely local groups, w hile the Dohgams are divided into seven exogamous 
sections Mr Clark, the Subdivisional Officer of Jorhat, where there is a cons’derable 
Min colony, informs me that the old exogamous and endogamous restrictions are 
gradually disappearing, and that there is a growing tendency to look to a Hindu Gosain 
for guidance in matters matrimonial With one exception (the khalassi Mins, who are 
the descendants of slaves released by the British Government, with whom other U'cls will 
not intermarry), the khcls seems to be of no importance in the internal economy of the 
tribe, the ' foil,’ consisting of persons who claim descent from a common ancestor in 
the male line, and of which there are a large number, being the exogamous group 

Both in Sibsagar and Laklumpur, the tribe has come largely under the influence of 
Hinduism, and though they still decline to give up their fowls and pigs, buffalo flesh 
and liquor, they no longer eat beef, and fines imposed by the Gosams for breaches of their 
orders are generally paid without demur In Sadiva, however, 1 found a healthy spirit 
of revolt against the restrictions of Hinduism Die Gam of a Miri village told me that, 
though they had refrained from eating cow or monke) , or with Musalmans or Bengalis, 
at the instance of the Assamese Hindus, the latter still declined to mix with them in an} 
way or to give them access to their houses This arrangement struck the Gam is 
being of a very one-sided character, and as he failed to see what advantage he was 
gaining from the restrictions imposed by the Hindus, he was senousl} considering ihc 
desirability of reverting to the freedom of his ancestors Where they are not Hindus, 
the Mins are pure Ammists, worshipping and sacrificing to the sun, moon and earth 
I have received a very interesting account of the Mins on the North East Frontier, from 
Mr F J Needham, Cl L , which I onl} refrain from publishing, as it will be more in 
place in the ethnographic survej of the province 

Each successive census has shown a vcr> large increase in the number of the Mins, 
so that it is evident that there must be continual immigration from the lulls 

Mirshikari (S) —A functional rather than i caste name, denoting a low class of 
inoi „ 4oa people, gcncrall} Muhammadan, who live b\ hunting The 

1801 " " 178 title is practically confined to S)!het 

Mishmi (A) — A tribe on the North-East Frontier of Lakhimpur supposed bv 
inoi or Colonel Dilton to be akin to the Miaoutcs or aborigines of 

1801 ' 217 Yunnan, whereas their neighbours, the Abors, are more 

closel} allied to the Tibetan stock 

Moghul — \ Muhammadan race who, according to 
ipnv _ „ «>-, Mr Ibbuson, probabl) entered the Punjab v’lth Baber or 

1601 " 2A20 were attracted iherc during the reigns of his descendants 

Moratl (A) — According to Mr Gait, i distinct tribe, hut the I-al himpu' - officers 
im _ _ _ las describe them as an offshoot of tbs Matal sect The greff 

1881 ~ 5,812 decrcnse in their numbers is presumibl} due to the majontv 

of Morans Jm mg returned them^Jvcs is \horns 

Mona (A) — The descendants of Muhammadan prisoners taken captive v.nea Tu'- 

btil was defea ed and killed a' Silgha,. m 1510 \ D, The; 
we-e employed m various cnpacit'es for w' ich thev proved 
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Cute, themselves to be mute unfitted rod were finally made braziers. During tbetr captivity 
they became Tory lax iq their observance of the ordinances of tbe MosJein religion, and 
were In contoquer.ce much looked down upon by other Muhammadans a fact which 
t explain* the steady decrease in tbe nombera of tbe catte At tbe present day Mona 
teems to be almoit synonymous with brarier 193 Means ha nog returned themselves 
at Hindus. Tbe mijonty were cenioted in Sbsagar and Lakhimpnr 

Mu chi. — The leather dressing catte of Bengal According to Mr Ruler they 
1001 t»ajp ^cre in all probability originally a branch of the Cbamart 

though they now profess to look upon the latter as a separate 
and inferior caste. The aocial poaltionof Macbit it very low and 5 tgr were censnsed 
on tea gardens. 

m _ _ C14 Mudi. — A title used by Bmds Bag do, Koras and Ortons, 

1461 6 473 were found on tea gardens 

Mokid (A) — A small caste practically confined to Kamrup whose traditional 
1*01 _ occupation is lime burning It hat been suggested that 

i ** 1 _ “ they are a sub-caste of tbe Koch, but it is doubtful whether 

this view is correct According to Mr Gait they area clean So dra caste, whose 
water is taken by Brahmans but it seems doubtful whether g*ood Brahmans will take 
water from then hands, th oogh they will consent to act as their pnestr 

Munda, — A Dravidian tribe of Cbota Nagpur largely employed as coolies | 36,987 
igji aom were censnsed on tea garden! Tbe great majority of 

**” ****** Mundas in As sam returned themselves as Hindus. 

MunuL — A Nepalese caste whose traditional occupation is cult! ration, though a 
L m certain nnmber are semng In the Military Pohce Battalions 
““ ** of tbe province. 

Mnsnhor — According to Mr Risley a Dravnfian cultivating caste of Behar con- 
jjn 1-TT7 nected with the Bhoiya. Their social status is very low 

lKt - - 13,339 were found on the tea estates of the province 

NabftBakh — Tbe Nabasath are the clean Sadra castes in theory* nine in number 
_ m who hare a Srotnya Brahman for their priest and from 

*•** ° whom a Brahman will take water They are tbe Goals, 

Malakar Tell Tann Mayara Barui Komhar kamar and Napit 

Nadiyal (Dom Patni) (P) — Tbe fishing caste of Assam who ra occupation 
}f oi ■ tat 11s seem to correspond to the Jafiya Kaibarttsi 

*“* 0 [ Bengal. They are cleanly m tbar hawts and very 

particular m their observance of the Hindu religion They strongly object to tbe use 
of the term Dom as they are afraid of bong confounded with the sleeper casto of 
Bengal but it was impossible to sanction tboT request to be allowed to return them- 
selves ss lallva Kaiharttas as there is no doubt that as a caste they are perfectly distinct 
from the Kaibartta or Kewat though their manners and enstoma seem to correspond 
to those of the JaBya Kaibartta in Bengal Tbey hare been called Domi for many 
centuries and tbey explain this fact by saying that tbey were the last of tbe Assamese 
to be converted from Buddhism This may or may not be true, but it seenu more pro- 
bable that they are members of the Dom tnbe who emigrated to Assam before tbe Dom 
caste had been assigned the degrading functions now performed by them In Bengal 
In tbe social scale tbey rank apparently jast above the Bnttial Bamya. In Mangaiiai 
they are said to be divided Into three sectloni, the Modi or traders the Kheoh or 
wholesale, and tbe Machua, or retail fish sellers. 

The figures ra tbe margia show the distribution by districts, Tbe decrease In the 
total number la apparently due to Nacfiyals in Kamrup 
and Sylhet returning themselves a* Jstiya Kaibarttas. 
There has alto been a great decrease in Nowgcmg but in 
this district there has actually been temble mortality 
amongst tbe Dora villages 14,483 Dona were censnsed 
on tea gardens the majority of whom were probably 
members of the Bengali Dom caste and not Assamese 
Nadryals. 
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Naga (P) — I hare included under this general bead, tbe various Naga tribes 
_ ifi-ffC found in the hUls that bear tbeir name and m North Cichar 

” - ffitSu md hi am pur The great increase In tbmr numbers a due to 

tbe inclusion of figures for that State. Interesting accounts of the Naga tnbe bare been 
sent me by Captain Kennedy and Mr Noel Williamson. 

_ , Nogar — A small cultivating caste of B hagai pur and 

iHi - „ 5 Bio Sinnl Parganaa. 

. I paaia otier wtn vwi «i U* S^djof, 5icUuri,aad TawbvS w ioctwJ*!. 
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Nagarchi (S) — Muhammadans who act as drummers* 
494 were censused in Sylhet 

Nagbansi — A nama used by Dosadbs, Tambuhs, Mundas and others , 326 were 

censused on tea gardens 

Nagesar— A small Dravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur 
who work as garden coolies 

Naik — A title of Cbamars, Mai Pahanas, Khanas, Ghasis, and many other castes , 
~ " " 102 13S were feund on tea gardens 

Naiya — A small Dravician caste of Bhagalpur , 144 were censused on the tea 
" ~ 17 o plantations 

Namasudra (Chandal) (P) — A fishing and boating caste, who according to 
_ 100 &7o Manu are sprung from the illicit intercourse of a Sudra man 
~ 180 630 with a Brahman woman, and are thus the lowest of the low 
Like some of the other humble Hindu castes, the Namasudra is to all but Hindus bj no 
means an unpleasing character Dr Wise describes him as “one of the most loveable 

of Bengalis He is a merry, careless fellow, ver) patient 
and hardworking, but always ready, when his work is done, 
to enjoy himself” Ihe figures in the margin show the dis- 
tribution by districts The cecrease in S) lhet is probably 
due to the omission of the prefix bj well-to-do Namasudras 

Napit (S) — A clean Sudra caste of barbers from whose hands Brahmanstake water, 
1001 „ „ _ 323iio which is included amongst the Nabasakh Their services 

1801 ~ 32080 are indi c pensablc'to the orthodox Hindu, a fact which is 

said to make them somew’hat independent in their manners They are indigenous in 
Sylhet, but in the Assam Valley Napits generally belong to the Kalita caste 

Nat(P) — The dancing caste of Bengal Nat boys are in great requisition in Sy lhet, 
1001 _ „ cono for what is called the Glial it's mulch A bo> is hired 

1801 - ~ 4201 b} a village on a salary ranging from Rs 30 to Rs 60 per 

mensem to perform to them every evening The Ghnlu is treated 3S a pet b} the 
young people, with results that do not conduce to the elevation of his moral character, 
or theirs In Assam the Nat is usually a Kalita 

057 Newar — A Nepalese tribe famous for their skill in 

coo agriculture 

Nora (A) — A small Shan colony found in the Sibsagar district The decrease 
143 m their numbers seems to be due to man) of them 
710 having returned themselves as Shan, or simpl) as Buddhists 
Nunia — A Dravidian caste of Bchar and Upper India, who come to this 
„ 10 850 province to work as navvies The large increase in 

0003 their numbers is due to the construction of the Assam* 
Bengal Railway and the Dhubn extension 

Oraon — A Dravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur, much in request as coolies 
inol _ 23 801 According to Mr Risk), tneir social status is verv low, 

1801 - ~ 17730 as t ] 1C j arc mosl promiscuous feeders, 13,139 Oraons 

were censused on tea gardens 

Oswal — A wealth} and respectable trading caste of B°har and Upper India, 
im The great mnjontv were censused m the As c nm \allcj, 
where he) arc I now n under the generic naniw of Ka)ah 
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Pahari — A name used bv both Ghasis and Snraogis As 2,147 Pvhn*ii v crc 

census-d on the tc-' gardens, tnc} probnbh belonged to 
nn the former caste 

Paik — A title of Gcnhs i Knandans, Pods and o ! or 
castes The Pmks ecn>m c e<j m \«')m were gaidcn cocu.s 
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PaffL — A Dravidian casta of Behar employed chiefly in the Sarm* Valley 
i m _ asm as garden coo He*. Brahman* will not take water from 

tSf - tbeur hand. 

Patla(A) — An Asiamese carte which is practically confined to the Nowgong 
urn _ _ 140 dtitnet where they are *aid to rank immediately a boro 

- - - ”°* the Halva Kewat Elsewhere they would be placed 

below that carte. Thar original occupation waa mat making, but they are aaid to hare 
abandoned it for agriculture. 

Patfal (S) — A functional name u*ed hr mat maker* m Sylhet t where they 
manofacture the well known stislfsti and in Goal para, 
where the majority of Patiala were returned. 

Pator — A title of Pod*, Tantu Mai Pahanas, and 
aereral other carle* i 056 were censured on tea 
garden* 

Patwa. — Maker* of «lk «trmg* and frmgei j 70 6 
were censu* od m fCamrnp 

Patwarl— A title apparently wed by cooBe carte*, 
ai *«; were cetmued on tea garden*. 

Phaklnl (A) — A Shan tnbe wbo migrated to the Lakhimpnr district from 
Mungkong toward* the end of the 1 Stb century Some 
of them *eem to bare returned themselves on the present 
occasion *nnply as Buddhist*. 
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H Pod — A boating and fi*btng catte of Bengal 

2M,(&r Pol — A lu*bai clan the name wn* only returned 

° from the Lu*bai Hill*. 

Pradhan. — A title of C ha mar*, Santsis, and numeroa* 
® other antes, 

Rabha (A) — A *ecboo of the Bodo tribe do tel T akin to the Kacbari* to whom 
_ qjm however they rnofeM to be a bttle *upenor The majority 

~ - Jwlrfi G f Rubh** are found fn Goal par* ffamrup Darrang, and 

the Gam HID* The bulk of the tnbe is atlU Animistic. 

Ral. — A title of numerou* caste* ranging from the Brahman to the Jugi. In 
UOQ 1891 the second cane column made it pot n bio to dassify 
1®' - 6 these persons under the proper bead. 

Rajbanai fA) — According to Mr Gau the Rajbann 1* a Koch orMech, wbo ha* 
assumed that title on conrerxion to Hmdorsm. 115785 
- ~ Huai Rajbann* were cen*u*ed In Goal para. Like mo it portent 

wbo do not feel qmte rare of their pennon they are very particular in matter* of 
etiquette, and are keen advocates of infant mamage. 

—01 _ Rajbhar — An up-country carte, employed chiefly tn 

the Surma Valley a* garden coolies they rant with Koin* 
and Kunm*. 

„ Raj gtri — A tale used by Kendo* and Sonar*. In 

- - ~ * Asem they arc garden coolie*. 

Rajpnt — The military and landholding caste of Northern India, who chum 
an . - tss to be the modern repre*entatiTe» of the Kshatnyn*. 

Raja — I can find no mention of this caste In any book, though the name 


m 

aa . 

181 - 


jgj - 2 Z *1 ha* been returned at !be last two ceruute*. 

RajwWr — A Drandian cultivating; carte of Behar IVertem Bengal end Cbota 
Nagpur They eat fend*, but not beef and pork and *0 
*S»i “ ' claim to rank above the Bann* 4 735 were censured 

on garden*. 

l%{ - *f| RontL— A title of the Bhar M a yarn and other castes, 

_ _no Rant. — A tale of Charnart Dosadht, and many 

- ° other cartes. 

Ra U tia.-— A cnlilTating caaie of Cbota Nagpur According to Mr Rbtey 
|0 _. _ Brahman* will take water from tbesr hand* but this dutlnc 

**•» - - - tion would I ihould imagine hardly be accorded to tbc 

Ratrtai of Assam who work a* garden cooEes. J 

Sadgop — A cultrotbg carte of Bengal, abich J* fncluded m the Nabasaih | j 
JJJ] - - - gj 94 were censured on tea garden*. 
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Saiyad (P) — A branch of the Muhammadan community who chim descent Caste 
10 047 from All, son-m law of Muhammad They occupj a good 
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Saloi (A) 


1001 
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1001 

1801 


1001 

1801 


1001 

1801 


Saraogi ■ 
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1001 

1801 


00 

10 


004 

304 


„ 77 080 
„ 23 220 


Shaha (P) 


position in society 

A cultivating caste of the Assam Valley Very fen Salois are, 
„ 8E00 however, found outside the Kamrup district, where the} are 
“ 0 - 3 EC saic | tQ ran ^ a b 0%e [he Shahas and below the Kcwats A 
subdivision of the caste called the Pat Salois rear the pat worm and the ordinary 
Salois decline on this account to intermarry with them c The) are a clean Sudra caste 

Sankhari — The shell-cutting caste of Bengal Brah- 
mans take water from their hands 

Sannyasi — According to Mr Rislc} , a religious group 
of ]ugis 

Santal —A large Dravidian tribe in great request as 
garden coolies 

A mercantile caste of Upper India, allied to the Oswals and Agarwals 

isoi " „ Ho Only 2 were censused m the Surma Valley 

isoi „ ioi Sarki — The cobbler caste of Nepal 

Sarnakar(S) — The goldsmith caste of Bengal I have included under this head 
1001 _ 2782 the Sonar, which is the corresponding caste in Behar The 

1801 " 4 000 decrease in their numbers is possibly due to Brittial Bani}as 

having returned themselves as Sonars in 1891, 732 Sarnakars were censused on tea 
gardens Their social position is low, and Brahmans will not take water from their hands 
Savar — A Dravidian tribe of Orissa, Chota Nagpur, Madras and the Central 

cm Provinces, who are employed as garden coolies in Assam 

According to Mr Risley, a sub-caste of Sunns, who have given up 
. 51100 their traditional occupation of selling wine and taken to 
01071 other professions Iheoreticall), their position is very low, 
and there is a saying amongst Bengalis to the effect that if a Sudra be walking down 
a narrow' lane with only Sunn houses on each side, and an elephant approaches, he ought 
to allow it to trample him under foot rather than take refuge in a house of one of the 

accursed In Kamrup, however, Shahas, or Shnus as the^ 
are called, have succeeded in getting Brahmans to take their 
water, and serve as their priests , and in Sy Ihet many Shahas 
enjoy positions of wealth and influence and obtain both 
bridegrooms and bndes from amongst the higher castes, 
though the latter of course sink to the level of the caste 
into which the) have married The figures in the margin 
show the distribution of the caste b) districts 

1483700 Sheikh (P) — The usual title of an Arabian Muhamina- 
i. 38 i 8 oi Jan, which has been adopted b} converts in Assam 
Solanemia (A) — According to Mr Gait, a small caste of Dodo orgm, who rank 
„ 107 above ordmar} Kachans, and are on much on the same level 

J71 as Rablins and Sarania Kocbes The) arc 011I) found m 
Darrang 

mercantile caste of Bengal Proper Thcorcucall) , their 

position is low, and Brahmans do not tal c their voter, 

\ generic term, which can be used b) an) Hindu, v. bo is not one of 
40820 the three twice born castes In Sjlbtl, however, there is 1 
7 o °3 distinct Sudra caste which has no other name Tlie^ are 
the servants, and were once the slaves, of Kaja^tlns, Brahmans and Bauivas The 
Ilalwa Das were allowed to return themselves as Sudra Das, and man seem to ha c 
sunpl) entered Sudra 

„ 21220 Sudra Das (S) — A title u^cd b> the Halva Das, -’s 
0 t hey object to the e\prcs<non Halm 
•The liquor-distilling and selling caste who c e position is ralural ; vc-v 

low , 1,039 vc-e censured on tea garden? 

Sunuvrar — \ cultivating ird’c of ,»cpa! 
were censured in Sib^agar wd I al Irnpur 
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Sumhlya. — A boating caste of Behar 374 males and no females were censured 
- - gy in Sylhet. They were probably boatmen from Bengal 

Sutmdhar (P) — The carpenter caste of Bengal where they raok with Jngis 
_ _ iT.»i *na Sunns. They seem to be indigenous in Goal par* and 

- Sylhet. 

Synteng (A) — The inhabitant! of the Jaintta Hills who are closely allied to the 
- _ Khasis, The decrease in their number* is probably duo to 

- conversions to Christianity 

Tam bull — A respectable trad ng class of Bengal who are ostully cl used amongst 


ffl 


the Nabasakh 98 wore censnsed on tea gar lens where they 


were presumably employed as clerks or shop-keepers as 


Sil . 

tho Tambofi will not touch the plough. 

Tantl — The weaving caste of Bengal and Behar In Bengal their position is good 
Yjni _ _ «tt| and they rank amongst the Nabasakh bat this fs not the 

- - D ’ l *“ caste In Behar from which place in all probability the 

majority of our Tantu come, as 16 1 is were cenaased on te* gardens. 

- 4 8 Tarkhan. — A carpentering caste of the Punjab 

lUl " Z Tatwa. — A weaving caste of Behar 

Tell (S) — The oil-pressing caste of Bengal They are indigenous In Sylhet 
, frn _ ffftf where 30 3 j 3 were censnsed In Bengal the higher *ub- 

castes of Tebs are included in the Nabasakh j but this is 
not tbe case In Behar from which place the 6 854 TeEs censnsed on the tea gardens 
have probably come. 

wn inu Te lingo. — Probably Teiaga or Telagn castes of 

® i ' “ “ Madras. 

.on. _ _ Thaknr —A synonym for Brahman and a title used 

” - - *** by Ha jams, Lohara and other castes. All the Thakuri 

found in Assam were Buddhists. 

JJJJ - - *$ T hami. — A aubdiTlron of the Kbas tribe of Nopal. 

Thapo. — A subdivision of Magars and other Nepalese 
1 S 1 : - HO tribe. 

Tharu. — A Non Aryan tribe of Behar and Upper India. The majority of Tharaa 
_ «! were censnsed in Goalpira and North Cacnar where they 

were probably working as rad tray coolie* 

Tipper ah (S) — The Tipperebs are supposed to be a section of the great Bo do 
J0Ol tribe. Those censnsed ra Sylbet are probably immigrants 

from tbo neighbouring hills or thear descendants 
Tiyar — A fishing caste of Bengal, who are usually looked upon as Impure 151 
ia - - r at were censured on tea gardens. 

Toknr -(A) — A small agricultural casto of Kamrup and Darrang, wbo are said to 
fft rank below the Jogi and above the Hint. Their origin 
- - and tbe cant of their degradation ore obscure. 

TotJ*. (A) — A aupenor section of Kachans fo nd in the Kamrup district who 
_ occupy an intermediate position between the Kachan and 

Iwl - - * 3 ** l j JB Koch They arc said to be abandoning pork and fowls 

as articles of food but they etill take liquor 

jgg - J*g Taraha. — \ sub-caste of Kshars and Nonlat- 

TnrL — A t>oo- Aryan caste of Cbota Nagpur, largely employed at coolies rn Assam | 

, ... 10^354. aero censnsed on tea gardens. Their local position 

B8 " - U low 

Tuning (A) — A settlement of Shsns in tbe Sibsagar district who entered the 
tsa - ; - 18 province about eighty years ago 

jg] - T tl Udaai — A title of religious mend! cant a. 

J*JJ $ Ukhar — A group of tbe Aoghar sect of Sivaite ascetics- 

Vaiayal(A) —A caste of Eastern Bengal cLiming to be the modern representatives 
_ _ of tbe Valsvas of Mann In tbo Surma Valiev they are 

151 - - - foreigner*, but In Kamrup there u an indigenous caste of 

ibn name, wbo are cultivators and do oot wear tbe sacred thread 


ca 


‘1 Yak ha. — A small ngncnltoral caste of Nepal 
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NOTE on the Lushais by Major SHAKESPEAR, cie, dso, Superintendent 
, of the Lushei Hills. 

Composition oj the population — The population of the district is, with the exception of a 
\cry few immigrants, all of one race The people, however, recognise a number of divisions and 
subdivisions My enquiries have led me to the conclusion that each of these dn isions and *ubdivi* 
sions bears the name of some famous man who distinguished himself in former days, and from Thom 
the majority of those bearing the name now are descended (or the whole of a family may have adopted 
the name of some very distinguished member) Old men tell me that, in their father’s time the 
various clans lived in separate villages ruled over by Chiefs of their own clan Prominent men in 
each clan founded families which were called after them, and these families have been further sub- 
divided as m course of time other prominent men have arisen, whose descendants were proud to 
adopt their names In each case the connection with the original clan is carcfullv preserved, 
thus a man will say that he belongs to the Lian-nghor branch of the Pachuao family of the 
Lushei clan 

During the labt 200 years these clans have been very much broken up, and in some cases 
there is much difficulty in finding out whether a name is that of a clan or only of a family In 
some cases the clan had formerly a separate corporate existence, which was broken up so long 
ago that its few remaining members, living among other clans for so long, have been practically 
absorbed This tendency of the clan to disappear has been increased by the extraordinary way 
in which certain Lushei families have come to the front and have ass u rled a claim to be Chiefs, and 
have got this claim recognised, not only bv (he Lusheis,but by almost all the other chns as well At 
the present time nearly every village is ruled by a Chief of one of the five royal Lushei familcs , it is 
therefore only natural for members of less distinguished clans to try to get tbcmsilvcs recognised 
as Lushcis The amount of v ariation between the different clans is by no n cans constant The 
Rnlte, Paithe, Thado and Laklier arc easily distinguishable, and a very brief acquaintance w ltli 
them would make it apparent that they were not Lushcis , and the same applies to the clans which 
have been grouped under the names of Hmar and Poi The remaining clans arc so much alii e that 
one might live a long time in the hills vvithont being aware that there were any differences 
between them It mav be as well here to explain what the people themselves consider the marks 
of a different clan Ihe mod important is the method of performing the domestic sacrificial 
ceremonies This is almost conclusive proof that these clans arc really only enlarged families 
The other sign of a difference of clan is a difference in dialect , but in many cases the dialect has 
been lost cntirclv, while the sacrificial rites have been kept intact It was manifestly both impos- 
sible and unnecessary to classify the population according to .all the minor divisions, anu therefore 
I directed that the population should be grouped under the following 15 heads 


I ushci. 

Ralte, 

Paithe, 

Pantc, 

Ngcntc, 

Khaw Hiring, 

Kiangtc, 

Lakher, 

Roitc, 

Rcnthlei, 

Chongthu, 

Thado, 

Darlong, 

Poi, 

Hm.ar 


With the exception of Poi and Hmar, all these are true clan names Poi is the term used by 
the Lushcis, atid other original inhabitants of the present Lushai Hills district, for all the people 
living in what we call the Chin Hills, except one or two small communities Among these Pots 
or Chins there arc a great many clans and families, and I was unable to collect information about 
them all, nor did my enumerators know enough to enable them to distinguish them, and I there- 
fore decided to adopt the custom of the district and classify all these people as Poi Regarding 
them and their customs, I propose to say but little, as they are merely immigrants from the Chin 
Hills, and will be fully dealt with in the Census Rcpoit of that district 

Hmar, which means * north/ is used by the rest of the inhabitants of the district to denote im- 
migrants into the district from the Manipur State These mostly belong to dins which are vni 
closely allied together, and 'peak much the same dialect, but I was unable to find a more suitable 
name under which to group them 

01 the remaining 13 divisions into which I divided the population, all except the Ralte, Paithe 
and Lakher arc becoming more and more alike cvcrv year 

The rise of the Lttsf ei Chiefs — Some 200 v cars ago there In cd a man, Thanpu-ra bv name 
who distinguished himself above his fellows and became a powerful Chief, and to him all the 
present Chiefs trace their pedigrees At Thangurra s time there is but little doubt tint the link 
were dotted over with little hamlets, in which lived people all more or less clostly conrectcd 
fhmgurra’s descendants, by their prowess in vra- and wisdom in governing, gradually sstauhsh 1! 
thur rule from one end of the lulls to thr other, and their authority now is undisputed, ”ev rn bv the 
other clan* The most powerful branch of Thangurra’s fannlv is tic Sailo 'o rara-d from 
Sadova In old correspondence, the Svlvt tribe is frcqucntlv spoken of Pv this term was meant 
the villages of Chiefs of the Sailo family, these villages frequently containing hardly anv Sado 
except the Chief and his familv 

Ccri'rot description of people . 1 d t! eir more of hfe — \s 1 bav e alre^ov fated, the p*< pV cf 
this district arc undoubtedly all of the same race They are distinctly Monpouan Ifoup-t lie 
different clans liav c various customs, ytt even b-twetn those thatvarv most thc'c is a stro-g 
resemblance I propose now to bneflv describe the manner of life of the najcri'y cf tb'- p<o uk, 
and then to point out in what respects that of diPcrcn* clans varies from it 


Caste 


V 
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Crtntnl tfpttrtnct. — The race [> distinctly % short one, the men being from 5 feet 1 to j 
feet 6, whll the worn seldom retch 5 feet s Both mm and women axe at tiy built and hare 
T»ry muscular legs Tbe men seldom hate any hair era th r face* and ff a tna ca grow a 
moustache bo generally pull* out all tbe halra except tbo*e gr wl g at the come of hb mouth. 
Th women pierce th lx ear* wh n yon g, and Insert dbc* of bated day which «r continually 
Increased m sire tiD the lobe of the ear l* db tended, 10 that a ri g if f cbe* fa diameter caa be 
inserted In this hoi an Irory riDg b worn. O a woman being 1 ft a w dow h r cm ore* her 
earring*, and rr be the definitely girea op II Idea of remarrying ho lit* the lobe f ly*r ear*. 
The men sometime* wear rcry » re all wooden o bone ltoda in the lobe* of their ear*. 

The hair of both sexes 1 * drawn atralght back a d tied I knot behl d In thla knot pin* 
of ration* shine* and materiab arc worn Widow* w ar their hair loose It la considered 
unwlae for male* wbo hare reached tbe age of puberty to cut tbelr hair aa doing 10 1* sure to brtna 
cm U) health. 

All hildren nra about naked for the fl at two or three rear* of their lire*. Tbe clothing of 
tbe men coc»(*t* of a coal a hi h reaches below the waist, bnt Is o !y faatened at the throat, and 
alngle doth whl h « worn th a — 0 0 come is held i the left hand and tbe doth la paaaed orer 
the left »booldcr b bind the back Oder tbe right arm and tl\p comer thrown orer the left shoulder 
again. When WO In g, or 10 h t weather the coat la generally dispensed with and tbe doth imply 
rolled round th waist with the end loosely knotted hanging down in front. Hen sometime* 
wear tn ban*. Both body d tha and tntbana are generally white, bnt d rk bin doth* with 
coloured stripes are worn by th better-oil people There la a particular pattern which only men 
wbo ha e killed two mrtna to f art the Tillage are allowed to w oar Tbe women wear coata and 
cloth* Ilk* th men and In addition abort dark bl e petticoat reaching ]n*t to tbe knee. Both 
*exe* are fond f ornam ta. Amber necklaces are eery pop lar and tome f these are rained 
rery h ghly being pa**ed down fr m father to 00 through lereral gen ration R gh o cut 
cornelian* are also much prized these are either worn n ecklace Cr suspended from the lobe 
of the ear 


Cnsi t tx$n tf — The people lire in Tillages, each of which !■ rulsd by 

Cb f who Is entirely odepende t. Erea a yoong so will not admit his father right to 
in Seen Co him. afte he has once stabbshed a separ te Tillage Tbe Chief Is supreme ra his 
Own Tillage but the pea pi are rery democratic and hare a rery simple remedy If a Chief oppr s- 
ses them w to re more t anothe tillage. Tbe Chief title* all dispute in th tillage, krrengei 
where th jkams are to be and wh d wher a tillage a to more. His boa 1* th poor house 
of th lllage and all rphan nd there who hare no moans f support ar recolred there nd 
get food n ret m for th ir taboo r Forme Iy perso wh had ommitted some serf ns crime 
could ent r th Chiefs bouse and thus escape rengeance When a child ha been brought p 
tbe Chiefs bouse, It Is i ome respect* a slare. Girl* are released on mam ge bat tbe Chief 
recehrea the marriag price Boy* hare t boy their release t the cost f a metna. A Chief 
sometime* buy* nil for a f ronrite ala and set* him p In a separate house and three ye r* 
aft tbe man wlD be considered free, bnt hi* children are sometimes considered ilare*. Tbe 
Chief alare* re -cry will 06 they wear tbe Chief ornament* d eat th best food to be g t, 
and d no more work than th ? would hire to do If th y were not lares. 

Th Chief has sereral ad rise ra, who are called Ups. They hare tbe first choke of jk m 
land and sometime* th Chi f allow* th m to get bask t of rice from a eh house. Tbe other 
tillage ffioals are the crier who goes round th tillage after dark, shouting out tbe Chief s 
order* th black m th, and the P l-thlam or aoreerot who peri rms sacrifice* in case f Cine**. 
These pe son* generally re cel re a donation of rice from each house I return for the serekea 

Th Chief eceire* from 1 t 3 baskets of rice accord! g t tbe quality of th jkwm tied 
assigned to tbe cultmtor he also recti e* hind quarter of erery a n ima l killed I tbe chase 
beside* some other small due*. 

Th re 1 * a regular cod of punishments foe different offences, tbe Chf f of course reedti g 
share of srery fin 1 cried. 

Tbe only sort of culhritiou known rt jkKrnins The chief crop vj rice which ripens In 
Norember and Decern be th oth r Important crop Is make which l* reaped la August Peas 
and bean* f rinon* Hods, and a certain mount of millet, are l*o grown Th tamo piece of 
land It seldom culti rated two year* running and this of course cause* all the land within reach 
of th TfCage to bo q fckly cleared and then It become* ecctaary lot the tillage to be mured to 
some tier site whence w land c* be jk m*d 


VtilMga »nd kiKin — Villages are generally built 00 tbe top of ridge or spur and aot on 
the slope of th blU, as I* the custom araoagthe China The c*u*c of thb f think, I* that tbe faHs 
are higher l tbe co* try I bab ted by the thins, and therefore they can get healthy site* wlthmit 
goi g to the top of tbe idges. In former day* the boke of th Tilljge itt was much l fl enced 
by Its dsfenslre capahlHtie the migratory habits of the people precindloj tbelr coo* tract iag 
the elaborat def tire work* to d round tbe Chin Ulagea Wh a e fl it occupied th hills, 
rery tillage was troogly stockaded two and eren thru* row* of stockade* bei g fo d Id #001 
cut. Tbe gateway* were command d by timber block boa* re and at auitahJ pof U ou the 
muds block house were bu It, which w re occupied when rer there was nr fear of attack. 
The grousd round the stockades and block houses was planted with sharpen d bamboo spfke# 
which formed a rery serious obstacle to barefooted fee 

Tbe tillages are laid out In streets, all radiating from some central open spot fa i g which 
Is the Chief’s bouse, and the atafial or guest -boose The boose* are built ou piles ou th* natural 
tiopo of the hill, and tkn* the floor of on fcou** h oflca higher than the rod of lie bouse 
b*kw It 

The bcm*e* are all constructed In the same msnaerandoo the s*m« pltn. At tbe red 
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nearest the road is a rough platform of log'; which is the place for cleaning the dhan in On 
the Iront wall of the house over this platform are hung the horns of nn\ animals the owner of 
the house may ha\c hilled, and among them arc the baskets in which the hens hatch oat their 
broods The doorway has a very high sill, and the door consists of a sliding panel of bamboo 
work flic fireplace consists of an earthen hearth, in which three upright c toncs are inserted 
to hold the cooking pot, abo\e this are t\ o bamboo shelves on which articles \ hich require 
drying are kept On each sido of the fireplace are bamboo sleeping platform', that furthest 
from the door being for the father and mother, the other for the daughters Bev ond the family 
sleeping platform is a partition, the space between which and t v e end wall of the house is ti«ed ' 
as a lumber room and closet, from this a back door opcn c out on to a small plalfo'm flic 
Chief's bouse only differs in size, generally having two rooms, the one nearest the entrance 
being for the use of the slaves Windows in the sides of the house are considered unlucky, 
unless the right to make one has been purchased by killing two metna and feasting the v illage 
The houses arc built of timber uprights, but the walls, floor and roof frame arc made of bamboo 
the thatching material used is generally cane leaves, but occasionally grass is used Over the 
cane leaves broad bands of spilt bamboo arc tied down from cave to cave, giving the roof a 
rounded appearance from the outside A long coop under the eaves is the sleeping place of 
the fowls, who gain access to it by a ladder made of a knotchcd stick 

The 7 awlbuk is a Ia r ge hall, with a huge hearth in the centre and a s[ CC pmg platform at the 
far end The front wall stops about three feet short of the ground, and to enter the building 
you have to stoop under this, and then climb over a barrier of equal height placed a few feet 
further in This building is the sleeping place of the young men of the \ illagc,and of anv strangers 
who slop there the night It is also a sort of general mi cting house The boys of the village have 
to keep up a sufficient supply of firewood for the 7 awlbuk fire 

In the centre of one of the streets will generally be found the blacl smith’s forge, a small 
house, built on the ground level, but v ith a platform m front on which passers by can s't, and 
lighten the labours of the smith by their conversation The bellhvvs consist of two hollow logs 
in which pistons arc worked up and down, from the lower extremity of each log a tube runs 
to a hole in a stone placed immedi itcly behind the stone on which the charcoal fire rests A very 
moderate movement of the pistons gives an excellent draught The blacksmith repairs all the 
tools of the village, but some of them are capable of a good deal more than this 

Marriage — Each clan has a regular fixed price for its girls, and any one wishing to marry 
a girl must pay this price sooner or later The price vanes from three metna to ten according 
to the clan rhe price is always s‘atcd in metna, but the actual articles given or the amount paid 
in cash is subject to arrangement The father or the nearest male relative on bis side reccivrs 
this price, but the bridegroom has also to pay many other persons The girl’s aunt will get 
a sum varying from Rs 40 to Rs 5, the elder sister gets a small sum for hav ing carried the 
bride about w hen she was young The bride appoints a male and female friend or protector, 
and each lias to be paid a small amount by the bridegroom The bndc takes v ith her certain 
cloths and ornaments, but Ibcsc remain the property of the girl’s male relatives unless she has 
a child to inherit them, in which case an extra payment, varying according to the quality of the 
dowry, has to be paid The nearest male relative on the bride’s mother's side has also to 
be paid a sum varying lrom Rs 40 to Rs 4 These sums arc never paid at once, — in fact, many 
men never complete paying the price of their wives, and leave the debt to be cleared off by 
their children * 

A young Liislm generally chooses Ins own wife, and sends a Palai, or ambnssado", to her 
parents to arrange the details of the price to be paid 1 licsc settled, the bride is escorted to her 
future husband's parent's bouse, by a party of friends, being pelted with dirt bv all the children 
of the village The parents of the bridegroom receive the patty with brimming nips of ncc-bccr, 
and when justice has been done to this, a fovv 1 is produced bv the bndrgroom and slam In the 
Pui-thnm, or sorecror, who mutters certain charms over it Dirccllv this is over, the bndc and 
her girl friends retire, while the rest of the party indulge in a great feast the bridegroom having 
to provide a fowl for each of those entitled to a share in the price of the bride flic following 
evening the bridegroom’s mother goes and fetches the bndc and I •■nds her over to him at bis 
bouse The following morning, the bride returns to her parent s bouse and spendb ibe day there, 
this she continues to do for some time The bonds of matrimony arc very loose If a couple 
do not get on they can separate bv mutual consent, or if the husband does not li! c lh r v o mi 
he can simply send her back to her parents In both these cases fie docs not recover any part 
of the price be may have paid, and the recipient of the price i r bound to suppo-t the o~ian tui 
she is married again If the woman commits adnlterv, or leaveshcr husband without Ins ro-'ent, 
her relatives ha c to refund whatever thov received on her accoan \ widow is at lil'-rty cither 
to return to her own people, in v hich case her late husband s relatives tat c all } js propert ard 
bis children or she may continue to live n his hou'e in which ca c c she retails ms proper*; in 
trust lor bis children bv t should she indulge in an mtm ue she is cons dered to be -a ~dul r*<, 
and Imr relatives have to pay hacklier j -ice to her la’c busbar a s rclat’rrs vlo talc a'l t 1 a 
preptrty and also the children 
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hi* mother aUjen, daughter* and aunt* a man may marry lay woman he bke*. 

CtrfMft/tt cttttcltd w th ckiU-4 rtk — After tbe birth of a child the mother moat not go 
down to the spring cor vraih her bild In cold water till two fcrwla hare been *acr Seed. Scraa 
data after the birth of the child the household apfarlt la appeased by the offering of a amall 
hfeken and seven packet* of Ice and vegetable*., which are suapeod d nnder the re* 
Daring theae »eT«idaTi the tpirit of the chfla U a ppoaed to aoend aome of it* time perched 
Ilk a bird on the clothes or bod It* of the child’ parent! wbq, for fear of I juring it hare to 
keep q let d nog thla period Should they do any work and the child get 111 , the car* b to mike 
a col of a certain creepe and at night, after th fire baa been pat oat, to dip the chiki thre* 
time* 1 mid the cotL Th parent* glee two fe a «ta In ho non r of tha birth of a child the firat two 
data and the sneered nine daya after iU bfrth At one or the other of theae feast* the nearest male 
relative cm tho mother’* *ki giT ■ the child It* name. There are many other tacri frees connected 
with children and they d ffer cooaiderably In different clan* 


F ntrtl — All the tribe* In th hUb bury their dead ermtoaffy though aome of them *«kn 
aotne time ore it After d^ath the corpse b dressed p hi the beat clothe* available and fastened to 
a baaiboofram In a altti g position If the deceased L* a man hb gu « and • pear wfl] b« pUcod 
betide b m. A pig goat and dog are then killed and their fleah cooked and the all the friend* 
and n Jgbbonra are ked to a great fe*»t. if rat and drink are offered to the corpse bo. The 
spirit* of tha animal* rial am uppoaed to accompany the deceased to fdl-thi khoa, tho dead 
men * village. Wltboot tha sacrifice the deceased' * spirit cannot find rest. Tbc dead are barbd 

I nst ontald th honao In which they lived. The grave consists of a shaft about 4 or 5 feet deep, 
rom which a tn 1 a esemvattd keg eno gfa to receive th# corpse. On tbe evening following 
the death, tbe corpse b placed a this grave the Dearest male reiativ making a short farewell 
perch and asking tbe plrlt of the dead to pc pare thing* fo thoae who w U *bortly follow 
Drinking 1 * kept trp thro g boot tbe f era] ceremonies. The hodle of member* of th* Chief* 
family and f well to-d person* of the mom es te em ed Loabe families re not boried so speedily 
I »trad of brl g placed l th grave they are placed I the log of a tree which baa been peclally 
hollowed ont a lid a fitted on and th j* ctk of the lid and tbe tree trunk U well plastered with 
m d. This ffi b placed 00 tbe Boo of the house and am earthen hearth b mad alongside 
which a fire U kept b rnlng day nd night A bamboo b reared throagh th# bottom of tho 
fBn a d th floor Into tbe ground, this convey* way all tho liquid matter Tbe corpse la kept In 
this coffin foe boot three months, and all thla (in the nearest relatives sit beside It and feed the 
firo and drink rice-beer At the nd of this tim Little bat the bono* is left Some of the*o 
ar b ried bat tbe kail and certala of tho larger boor* are kept in a basket which oecople* 
a ho if oppoiit tbe fireplace 1 tbe home of the nearest relative whence they are t ken and 
dressed p t the feast of tbe dead Should th first-born dl within a year f It* blrtlj It will b* 
buried without any ceremony ond r tb hoasc, sabseq ent children howervo early they may die. 
will however be honour d with a regular funeral On a (loath, th maternal ancle ol the deco* a: a 
U eutitWd t sum varyl g from a to so rnpeea from the heir 

Rtl riKt, — Th Loabab and all other tribe* In the hills believe I a soprema being wbo made 
tho world he b known as Pa titan, bat 1* not thought to take much. Interest 1 tho dofng* 
of people. Far more Important to the average man re the merous Ram-hoa! or demon* 
wbo ar supposed t 1 habit every bill a d stream, and Kbuavang, a spirit torn tiroes poken 
of aa tbe aam as Pathlan, bat ge er* 0 y considered as Uts powerful, but more concerned 
with manki d. Every lllneaa, every fall re of c ro ps Is pot down «rther to th Influence 
of son deawn or ot Kira ring, a d tho whole of a hill m u ex lit seen {■ ipect In pro- 
pitiating these pi ha. Tha P i-thlam oc sorcere b supposed t know what particular 
sp nt m the cause of th trouble, and what particular sacrifice wCJ ope re hba. Tbe numbar of 
these sacrifices, and tbs different ways 1 which they have to be performed, would fill thick book. 

I n of them th flesh of tbe animal killed b eatea bv th so cce r a r and his u fstmnta, tbe least 
tootbsom portions only be Lag left for th d moo Small figures representing bumu befog* mr "* 
ulmal* are also offered to the d toon*. Besides these aaenflee* there b a ipetial aacrilice to th# 
patron spirit of tbe hearth This can only be performed by member of th* clan, sod the method 
of performing it va lea 1 every clan 

Th moat generally accepted theory as to what happens after death, b that tha spirit* go to 
lilt thl khna 'bat those men wbo b* alsl men or Imub In the chase or have feasted tho 
village are able to croae th Pall river to an bod of great comfort whore there b plenty of food 
and drink to be got without ny work A* women can ot go t war nor kill wild asim lx, and 
are not allowed to girt feasts, they an only reach thla happy Land U their ho* hands tak them. 
EtI* 1 coco in AU-tin-khtU b fad of trouble and worry After a certain period I one of those 
two abodes f departed sob Its, tha spirit i* afire bore as hornet, and fter a time aasuroea tho 
form of water and if In the form of dew It [alb on a ccaa It b re-born In hb child, 


Feitis, t e — I connection with th crop* there are three feasts, called Chap-char hah 
Him Kat and Pawl K L The first b tbe roost Important, and Is thought to os re a good 
harvest It take* place aboat the time of sowing, and coosbti chiefly of drinking, tb* 
young men ud girl* d wring slowly round I circles botdlig cadi other* ana*, whlb people 
1 ride th chela ply them with rice-beer Tho Pawlkat b held ftsr tbe rice lorrest has 
been reaped, it seems chiefly a festival for th children wbo dressed / tixri best am 
fed with meat rlco ud hard-boUed egg*. A good deal of rough play goea on the hid* trying 
to f rco hasdlall of food down tbe lasies throats. Him K t 1* bold wbe tbe make harvest b 
re ped ud I of bat fittl* Importune* ili-tin-rop lam, or d nee of the dead U feast held In 
bo rof th deceased m mber* of clan. I think It b only h Id by truo Lnahcl Beridas 

the a* ail eating and drl Hog, tbe iptcial featare b th carrying round of effigies of the forefather* 
the varioci person* jW g the feari. In case the feast b given by 1 Chief, the bone* of hk 
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ancestors will probably be dressed up The effigies are all tied on to a souarc frame work, and 
this is carried about and danced up and down amid mnch shouting In the centre of the frame 
is a large effigy, intended to represent the first of the whole race After this dancing of the 
effigies has gone on some time, the eldest member of the clan present comes out of his house with 
a flagon of rice-beer and goes to each effigy in turn and whispers some words and pours a little 
of the beer into its mouth He so arranges as to come to his own particular ancestor last, and, 
after haviog given the beer, he dashes the flagon on the ground .and, bursting into tears, runs into 
his own house The effigies, after being danced about a little more, are tah"n aivaj by respective 
descendants 

A Chief sometimes has to sacrifice a metna for the benefit of the milage After the Pu - 
thiam has muttered the proper charm over the animal and anointed it by blowing some ricc- 
bcer from bis mouth over it, the Chief stabs it with a spear and then takes refuge in hi« house 
He is not allowed to cross any running water for a month after this sacrifice, and should lie do 
so dire disasters will certainly follow 

Beside these semi-religious feasts, there are various others which arc given by people who 
wish fo be thought well of These have to be given in a regular order, and when a man has given 
the whole scries he ts entitled 10 wear a cloth of a certain pattern and to have a window in the side 
of his house 

Superstitions — Witchcraft — The Lushais arc a very superstitious race They will not kill 
certain animals, because it is unluck}, and yet I cannot find any trace of totcmism in this 
superstition The belief in witchcraft is universal, and people suspected of practising the 
black art were formerly killed, and portions of their livers given to their victims, vv ith a view 
to effecting a cure Wizards are said to make clay images of their v ictims, and to stick spikes 
into them to cause sickness to those whom the figures represent To take up the impression 
of a person's foot in the mud and put it to dry over the fire is a sure way to cause sickness 

Besides the regular wizards, there are a number of people whose spirits are supposed to 
have the habit of leaving their bodies and entering into the bodies of others and causing them 
much trouble It may here be noted that the common belief is that each person has three spirits 
One of these is called Kbawhnn, and this is the one that sometimes wanders, the other two are 
spoken of as Thlarao, and one is supposed to be wise and one foolish, and the constant struggle 
between these two causes men’s actions to be so unreliable 

Weapons and. warfare — Men of Go and 70 years of age can remember the time when 
guns were hardly known, and fighting was carried on with spears and bows and arrows, 
but now-a-davs the weapons of the people are fltnt-Iock muskets, spears and daos, the last 
being evidently imitated from the Burmese dab, and called Kavvlnam, which means Burmese 
knife The spears arc very inferior weapons, about 4 feet 6 inches long, with iron blades, and 
iron spikes at the other end of the shaft to allow of the weapons being stuck in the ground 
The blades arc attached to the shafts in a very inefficient manner The essence of warfare is 
surprise The greatest triumph that could be achieved was to surprise a village at daybreak, and 
dash in before the fighting men had time to make any resistance, then capture as many women and 
children as possible, load them up vv ith their own property and getaway before their relatives 
could organize a rescue party' The practice of waylaying people cultivating was considered 
unfair, and the Pois, by steadily’ practising it, drove the other clans out of any part of the country 
they coveted Ambushing armed Darties was regularly practised, but our cxpem-ncc has been 
that the ambushcr was alway's so anxious to get ofi with a whole shm, that lus fire was verv apt to 
be ineffective A raiding party, even after a march of several days, would retire without firing a 
shot if the enemy were found on the alert 

Hunting and snaring — All the lull men are very fond of fresh meat, and arc clever at 
trapping game Long lines of rough fencing arc run through the jungle, with small openings 
at intervals, in which snares arc set Pheasants, jungle, fowl, etc , coming to one nf these 
fences will nways run along it till an opening is found, and thus get snared Porcupines 
nre killed by a bamboo spear fastened to a sapling bent back like a spring and so arranged 
that it shall be released just as the animal is opposite the spear point Tigers arc caught 
under a platform of heavy logs, which is supported m an inclined position by a strong cane 
passed ovv.r a cross piece held up by two uprights In a hole under this platform is placed a pig 
in a basket , or. the tiger pulling it the basket, the heavy platform falls ard squashes him, w lulc the 
pig, being in a hole, escapes Deer, vv ild cats, tic , arc caught in snares, a noo'c being arranged so 
that on the animals 'tcppingin it a sapling to which Hit noose is attached, and which is held down in 
a bent position, is released, thus hoisting the animal up into the air The method of releasing the 
trap or snare is in all cases the same Two uprights arc driven into the ground, and a crossbar 
securely tied between them near the top Near one end of a piece of string or rope is attached a 
piece of wood, one end of this is placed under the crossbar, and the other end is pressed do' n till 
i’ passes between the two uprights, thcnaloose jncci of wood in passed across the upright under it 
The other end of the string supports the weight which is to fall on the animal or is tied to the 
bent sapling All he pressure is on the upper crosspiece, which is securely tied The bait 15 
tied to the lower crosspiece, or a piece of siring tied to this crosspiece is fastened arm's lb^ 
imh Avery 'light j rc*sure will sufTce to displace this lower crosspiece, and cirectly that 
happens the string is released and the weight falls or the sapling flies up 

Mttsirci ir striiv erts — Gongs and drum*, the latter the common tom tom, * re the favourite 
instrument' A reed ins’ruaient is made by in'trting recds into a gourd The retds have f agrr 
hole', h> crossing and opening of which white blowing 11 to the gourd by ’ro'hcr reed a regular!} 
grad, d scale of notes can be produced 

.tcradf /rrt tr p!r~r its — These are verv simple and coasi'l of a d-n, an aae a-d a h*e 
The dao is n kmfc with a triangular blade, abcut 3 inches wide at the cad and haif an rcb at ce 
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t»txlle It U ground with a chisel edge, tho broad end being a bo sharpened. Thb l* rad 
clearing the j angle and th broad end i n*ed for grobbl g the hole* l which tbe aeeda » t , 
placed The axo beat}* are only about if todies wide at the edge a d taper almost to a point > 
the ha dlea re Imply pieces of bamboo, the bead* b Iflg tbrnjt through tho tough root portion. 
The boea aery closely resemble tho axes the head being a little lighter and broader 

Arts 4*/ trades.'— The women are rery deret t icin' g, and tho doth* they make are 
tronr and Ia*t a lifetime. Tbe oat tern* they work are mj3e- The cot too »ed b grown tn 
tbejiewr and cleaned and tptra by tho women th mselre*. The men arc xpart basket wearer* 
There art a rery large n ruber of different basket* each with lie proper name and ate. Santo 
rery good mo Ubg T bra** l* occa*loo*Uy come aero**, d tome of th blacksmi th * are 
rery good workmen bei g bfe to oak gun lock*. 

taker Umct — Among tbe Chiefs the custom ha* been tbit a* toon a* a *on married he * boo id 
be glren a certain nmaber c( booses and started a* an independent Chief HI* father would alio 
ghm him sons of hb possession*, inch a* gnna, necklace*, etc, and «eod aome of hi meat 
t touted si re* with him. The youngest too wa» an iception to tbbrsle, he remained with hi* 
falhe till hf* death, and thn* became hi* hob Hnch the sam custom la followed among tbe 
common people each son at be marrie* setting «p house for hi mid f and reedri g torn 01 tbe 
family pox* ess men, d It ha* th * become the custom for tbe youngest to tak tba father * 

property Tbe eldest son, however ion time* assert a claim to a hare Ctutoen among tbe 

people [ these hill* 1* oot rery stable and on a man a death practically any t latlre can take 

on good If he will nd rtak to rnpport th w dow and tho children, prorldlng that the 

widow doe* not elect to coot! c to lire in her hoibancf boose, and that the children are not old 
enosgb to anpport thecn»el es 

Tetitalng — Tbe only mark* I hare noticed are circles, which are said to be records 
of lore affair*. 


C mmcisit*. — Is not practised. 

Smatt want / — I hare femnd no apeeia! trace* of any worship bet R lpL Tbe big anak 
figures frerjuentiy in tbe f iklore of the people 

Deaths hy vialtntt er a Id aaitaals — Th nOim* are barkd ontaid the rfllage bet as far A* 
1 can gatbe no disgrace l* attached to inch a death. I anch cates no death d ty can be 
claimed by tbe maternal de 

Onpa. — it Is early mvereaCr be 11 ered that th ancestor* of th present Inhabitants came 
out from a care In tbe earth, Tbe position of this care i* raricra ly described. Nearly every 
dan will tell yon that t* first Tillage* were cm th* bank of the Manrp rfrer bet they m an 
thertby tbe first comm ties of which they hare any tradition*. 

Ut i kstssl *[ — It used to be considered that all Inhabits t* of tbew hill* were head -bon ten t 
1 fact, so great a tbonty a* Colonel Levrfn dertrns tbs name Lu hat from r Ln, ahead 
and aha, t cut. This ts, of course, a mistake as th a me of the clan 1* not 
Lushsi but Laabei, and tboagh »ha does mean to cut. It does ot mean t cnt off 

od coaid oot be uaed td coUing off man bead ; bat that mreb a mistake ahozdd bare been 
possible how* how firmly rooted was th belief that headhunting wa* on of the pecnllariti** 
of tbe population of these hills, I beflern that, a* far a* the Ln»h b d their kindred cl n* 
are concerned, head-tain b g was not Ind Iged 1 By thi* I mean that parties did not go out 

■Imply t get heads Of course a m* who had killed hi* man wa* thought mom highly of than 
on who had not, and therefore when a ma did kill a person be bco ght tbe head borne to show 
that h was speaking tbe truth bat tbe raid ware mad not to get bead* bat for loot and sbre* 

the hiding and takl g of bead* were merely oddrnl* i the «la ot the c* k of It I think 

that tbe Chiu* or Poia are exception to th!*, and a* far a* 1 ca gather tbe glory of brl giog tn 

a hud waa so Cc lent to scud a youag man a d hi* ( lend off on tbe raid 

Cl ms wii i a' ftrf am lit hall f tk* fef ala tire . — I win now giro briefly a few pdats I 
which certain clan* oifle considerably from those to whom th shore description generally applies 

Hals — This clan (peaks dialect which I rery different from the Lathe I or Dalian language 
which may be cooridered tbe Uagaa frame of tbe hill*. They keep rery a eh together and are 
now collecting In tillage nder be* dm of their own. I almost erery cs tom they differ 
lightly from their neighbour*. They bnry their d ad outs Id the tillage and tbe Chief* bury 
thtlr dead, not p reserr l ng tbe bone* a* tbe Laihal chief* do. The Rail are tbe most quart L 
some and taJksure clan la tbe wbol hill*. Tradition tay* that wbe mankind wa* issuing from 
tbe earth tbe Ralte* came oet chattering to Ion (fly that th stone was cbpped down oo them and 
therefore there are less RaJte* than other cla a. 

I raoda of Ares*, etc, they do not diff r from the other lan*. 


genie — The f flowing Information has been collected by Mr Drake- Brock man 
Clildhfrih — Three mouth* before her confinement a woman prepares rice-beer which 
i kept and drunk Insld th bouse alter the birth of th* hud The third day after 
the child birth h 1* named by it* maternal unde red cock being killed tad too* 
of tbe f there tied roe d the child’ ock, and also worn by the members of tbe family I 
tbs antnm of each year there I* f art which Ii»l* three day* to honou of the children born 
daring the year Tbe first two ight* th* ad It pop 1st km alt p all Ight drinking and ratio;* 
Tsms. Tbe ihlrd day men, dressed a* women and Pais, go from house to boose Tbit tag all 
who ha becom* mother* daring the year nsd bring treated to drink and giren iKn wall 
present by each, to re tarn for which they dance. Wow are deflrsred at th bead of the aleepl g 
pucka* j the a Iter-blrth is placed In a gourd and bang np cm the wall at the back of the herrec. 
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Dcain ceremonies — The death are buried at once, and anywhere the relatives choose 

Pots os Chins — There are many minor differences in feasts and customs Mr Drakc- 
Erockman has supplied me with a good deal of information, but all the Pois in this district are 
merely immigrants from the Chin Hills I do not think it need be reproduced here, and will keep 
it for the ethnographical report 

Lakhcrs — These people are also immigrants from the Chin Hills, but they seem different 
in many respects from the Pois Mr Drahe-Brochman says that the name by which they call 
themselves is Tlongsai I he eldest son inherits the bulk of the property Daughters on’v get 
what the brothers give them , younger brothers get a small share If there arc no sons, the nearest 
male relative inherits The details of the price paid for brides differs somewhat f rom those 
given above There are no guest houses All members of the family sleep in the same house 
The Chief's bodies are ouried five days after death People killed by animals or by accident, 
or women who die in child-birth, are buried outside the village, and ceremonies arc abbreviated 
Such a death is an ill-omen Seven days after child-birth the mother washes at the spring, and 
then takes the child to her father's house, and gives some rice and a fowl in honour of the child 
No particular sacrifices are connected with child-birth Among the Lakhers there arc no special 
sorcerers or priests, the head of the household is the priest, and does all necessary sacrifices 
Lakher villages, like Chin villages, do not move, and therefore are more permanent The 
dress of the people is the same as that of the HaLa Chins 

Pailhcs — When we first occupied these hills, a very large number of this clan were living m 
different villages of Lushai chiefs, having being brought there and detained more or less forcibly 
These have nearly all left now, and either returned to their own country, the Manipur Hills or 
settled in one or two villages under Paitlie chiefs in the extreme north-cast corner of the 
district The Paithe dialect is quite unintelligible to a Lushai Their marriage customs are very 
different A young Paithe cohabits with his future vv ife for a period which may extend to three 
years if no child is born During this time thev sleep together, but otherwise live as if unmarried 
If no clfild is born, or rather if the woman does not become pregnant, the couple separate If the 
woman becomes pregnant the marriage is completed, and the price must be paid, and there can be 
no separation or divorce, as is so easily arranged among the Lushais There is very litt'e inter- 
marriage between the Paithes and the other clans, on account of (he objection the Paithe women 
have to the casual way in which the males of other clans can get rid of their wives A Paithe 
duel's son is supposed to marry his first cousin After death the corpse is rubbed with some 
greasy preparation, w Inch presort es and hardens the skin It is then dressed up in the best cloths 
obtainable, and a wonderful head-dress made of toucan tail feathers is placed on its head During 
the day time the corpse is kept in the hou c e, but in the evening, when the people return from 
work, it is brought out and placed on the platform outside the house, and rice-beer is poured 
down its throat, and people sing and dance round it This disgusting performance is kept up for 
periods, which varies from a month or two to a year, according to the wealth of dead person’s 
family The Paithes have many other peculiar customs, but 1 have had but little opportunity of 
studying them They have no guest houses, the young men sleeping in the front verandas of the 
Chief, and some wealthy men on special platforms For this privilege, they each give a pig or a 
goat once a year 

Mr Dundas notes that the women's petticoats overlap in front instead of at the side, that the 
unmarried girls wear their coats opening down the back, and that they do not wrap a cloth round 
them as the men do The hair is dressed as follows A lock is drawn down over the forehead, 
and then plaited and drawn back over the centre of the head, and tied into the knot in which the 
rest of the hair is tied over the nape of the neck The women wear their hair in three pints one 
hanging over each car and one down the back The Paithe seem very closely allied to the Syms 
of the Northern Chin Hill 

The Ihnar — Regarding these people, I have but little information There arc many different 
clans, who are all know n to the Lushais under this name, and w ho speak dialects v cry closely allied 
and unintelligible to the Lusheis They formerly had many wars with the Lushcis, and lived north 
ot Champhai , they now mostly live in the Manipur hills The woman wear their hair in one long 
plait wrapped round the head, and instead of the blue petticoat worn by all other clans wear 
°n< with a blue stripe between two w lute ones, which overlap in front, and so, when seen from tin 
front the petticoat appears white, and hence the whole clan is often spoken of as Fen ngo — v . hi t c 
petticoats 

The Thado — There is only one village of these people in the district They were driven out 
of the lulls by the Lushais They arc said to be descended from the same stock as the Chonglbu 
h") sav their ancestor found his w av from some underg-ound cavern Thev place their dead 
in logs a3 described above and dry them, but do it in a small bouse outside the village 

♦ C 01 elusion — The above gives only a general idea of the customs of the ml abitants of the 

hihs Every clan has some particular custom of its own, especially as regards sacrifices, which 
orm a verv important feature in the people’s cxistcrcc The customs as to piinshraert , 
paying of marriage price, etc , among people living under Lushai chiefs are practicallv the remit of 
orders vhich the most powerful chiefs have given during their lives, and 1 find some diFerences 
wtucen the customs of the northern and southern chiefs 


Caste 
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k 5 fl 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 
lliniu Cults ky sttisl frectdence (S firms Vstttf) 


c— 


r Tj 

Mi— 

r a 

' — micv- ■ 


1 




H— 

1— 1 
1 

O L — Twic* 101a aim r 


i 

‘ 



Brahman — 



*447^ 

ft*73 


- 

Bhat _ 

- 

8 7 

\» 

4 « 

- 

- 

Total Croop 1 — 


44^« 

•Sfi*3 

*»J43 

T3* 

l-Gfi 

G cm IL — Goo curu ra 
w on um Bjukk. 

Utv LL U1 W TR. 







(Baaiya „ 


4^crf 

MU 

4W 


- 

l Kayaatha _ „ 

NabajahH, tneladTaj (la alphabet!- 


$5,400 

33. 8 d 

~ 

- 

Baaiya 

~ 

-*3* 

6*9 

609 

_ 

„ 

Barri - _ 

~ 

7 

ft 

8^30 

- 

_ 

(WxvftiabaB Ik -- 


fiK 

39* 

494 

- 

_ 

Goala _ 

- 

acya j 

o-4°7 

PA*8 

_ 


Karaar 

- 

18 y 

TPM 

°J93 

_ 


Kttmbar _ 

- 

uM 

7d<* 

7*3U . 

_ 


U ay ant 

- 

93* 

431 

4Ji 

- 

- 

N pt 

- 

»34»3 

183* 

91 

- 

_ 

Taad 

- 

OrtSS 

1079 

3409 



t n 


3*«4»5 

tfito 

5J*3 

~ 

- 

Sadia — 

- 

4SJ9 


1 5* 

- 

- 

fDaa _ 

~ 

704577 


3W77 

- 

— 1 

J Hala Daa _ 

- 

*V74 

1440? 

17*5 


- 

[sodraDaa^. ~ 

- 


63* 

oj83 


- 

Total Groop II - 

- 

37 A 

9°d« 

* MS 

rm 

3-9< 

Oancr IIL — Canan ■ wwc 
aiana Baaa aa do 

OT 






nn»v m. 

- 

171 

*.944 

aj#7 

~ 

- c 

Bar— Rraincaa — 


■,703 

AJfi 

M37 


- 

Xlahm-a _ ~ 

~ 

K*3 

ASfl 

M35 

- 

- 

Saraakar — 

- 

4*53 

3*3 

S3* 

- 

- 

Shaba and Strarl _ 

- 

36,173 

7-9*4 

A 89 

- 

- 

Satradbar _ — . 


10*7 

74* 9 

64107 

- 

- 

(Rarb) — 


t^»3 

S* 

7*9 

- 

~ 

Dkoba _ ~ 

- 

MJ J 

74*73 

7 py> 

- 


KalbartU — — 

_ 

Mfin 

»34» 

A& 

- 

- 

~ ~ 

- 

*94*53 

4t3« 

44,593 

- 

- 

Jiadlyal (PalU) - 


MVOM 

37-W 

A 94 


- 

Dbofl — ~ 

~ 

04*7 

4^94 

irn 


- 

Kama— dra (CVmdil) 

- 

US. 7^5 

74498 

7 J« 

- 

- 

Bhakmal and UaD M 

- 

4S9*7 

*34*5 4 

■*>53 

1 - 

- 

Total Ckotrp HI 

“ 

5*8. 64 


ttlJXri 

3ST*4 

Vfi 


Tb* raaforfty ol tb* 
Bhat* Wre mu— 1 

t lnuip ^ ro (i Kik*- 

trlyai (Kkatrl). 


refarnad aa Kabd- 
talk ctnH M ba 
diatrfcala-T n)r 
« try of tbaaa iciacr 


raab J — bale* Ik* 
Kayaitha, bat m 
far aa I can aaeer 
tala that Jal— ara 
aot adaJttad by 
other !! Irvin. 


Brahmen aratwfca- 
bara and Mar tWa 
—end tbraad, bat 
kira barn placad to 
tbb it cap ai that 
ate a ma a rr a ya ed 
by S ou ly a Hrab- 
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THE RESULTS OF THE CENSUS 
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Oo 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 

Hindu Castes by social precedence ( Brahmaputra Valley) 


C*5tC 

Penont 

Male# 

Female*. 

I 

3 

3 

! ■ 

Group I— Twice born castes 




WHO WEAR THE SACRED THREAD 




Brahman 

57,144 

3»,5Si 

25,563 

Ganak 

14,791 

7,125 

7,666 

Total Group I 

71,935 

38,706 

33,229 

Group 11 — Good castes from 




whose nANDS Brahmans usual- 

tT TAKE WATER 




Ivayastha , , 

15,661 

9,055 

6,606 

Kalita 

202,845 

105,952 

- 

96.893 

Path 

2,461 

1,185 

1,276 

hewat and Kaibartta 

103441 

53,234 

49,907 

Snloi 

8,565 

4d42 

4423 

fKoeh 

217,025 

110,248 

106,777 

(.Rajbansi 

116,982 

594” 

57,571 

Shaha 

15,562 

7,647 

7,91? 

Total Group 1 1 

Group (It— Castes from whose 

682,242 

350,874 

331,368 

hands Brahmans do not 
usuali,} take water 




Ahom ... , 

Nat 

177,562 

90,515 

87,047 

. 2309 

4,509 

2,200 

MnVht 

1,299 

2,502 

1,203 


85.4S7 

43,66b 

41,819 

fj an<3 Katam 

•-'TtA 

7t>°53 

35564 

334S9 

Una 

19,315 

9,5 2 3 

9,792 

•8,701 

4,oS3 

4619 

pwas 

"‘•utaSudra (Chandal) 

ll ‘al Group HI 
* 

80,509 

4MO0 

39,i°9 

7.7S1 

*23,541 

3831 

12,27s 

3,930 

11,563 

480,960 

A 

244,264 

236 j 


Percentage of pTCup 
on touJ population of 


Hindu*. 


AH religion*. 


5 


6 


Remark* 


7 


382 


36*2(3 


2 74 


26 04 


The position of (be 
Garnks in Assam 
is much higher thin 
that assigned to 
them in Bengal 
The Tu ’51 Jama 
Ganaks and those 
of Mangaldai are 
said to be held in 
comparable!} Ion 
esteem 

The functional sub- 
dmsions of the Ka- 
lita caste do not 
rank as high as this 
but they Imc not 
been shown separ- 
ately in the census 
tables 

In Novvgong, thconlv 
district in which this 
caste is found in any 
numbers, they arc 
placed above the 
Halwa-K cunts 
Elsewhere they 
would apparently 
go just below that 
caste. 

The functional groups 
would go loner 
The Jalra Kcw at is 
looked on as little 
better than the 

3 Nadiyal 

> Brahmans only take 

) water from Bor 
Koch The o*hcr 
divisions of the 
caste would fall 
in Group III 


The caste, owing to 
the fact that the 
Ahoms were the 
ruling race in Assam, 
lias a good pc-ation 
in Sibsagnr The 
Ahom gentry v rh 
to be sty led Daily a 
hul Kshanyas. 

The Nat is usually 
a Kewat or Kali a 


Th s caf'e vrovJd p*o- 
j bably dt* re to be 
plncrd high" n the 
*ca1e be , ■* fa* a 
1 can cv^d-v r,t w e-r 
claims are r 

cccep'ed by the 

I cade-* d A*u-r*- 
I some*} 

? 5 ' 5 r - > ’ 83^ | 


O O 


Caste 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE H 

VtriMtit* tm t€ti* trito and rau ttau 187 *. 


Cute, tribe or rac*. 


Abof 

Agin* 

Agirwal 

Arrahari 

A&r 

Ahom 

Alton 

Aka 

Atnai 

American 

Animistic 

God 

Anne kn 
A iara»# 
Aaara 
AUt 

Anstralk 

Austria* 

Babb** 

BadjaVar 


Bagdl 

Baldy 


irped- 


Bald, 

BaJragl 
Bal bnab 
B nlym 
Bar hi 

Barn* Bn k man 

Barnasaakar 


Banut 

Baml 

Banri 

B rarlan 

Bediy* 

Behan 

Bej 


Beogafl 

Be tya 

Bhakta 

Bh* darl 

Bhaofi 

Bbar 

Bbat 

Bhatlya 

Btn 

bhUB 

Bbojparl 

Bholaba 

Bhalnmall 


Bbnrym 
Bh tnlj 
Bh tk 
Bind 
BloJMa 
Blrhor 
Bor la 

FI rah coach* ri 
Brahman 


Pemattf* rf uriaiWi, hxrmm 

(+) or ikitta (— ). 


901. j 

i*gu J 

at | 

*7*. 

189 9*1. 

iNi-gr 

•T*-8i 


3 | 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

3* 1 

113 

8a 1 


+ 43D 

- 71-8 


S»8 

573 


10 

7 43 



4,18a 


*,383 


— r 4 


*8 

6 



+ 366-6 



8,918 







1 7®,°49 

1 53 5*8 

iJSJM 

118,98c 


— 14 4 

+ 39-0 

8j 

163 


- 



18 

14 



+ 100-0 



1* 

86 



— 86-0 



45 

*4 

- 

08 

+ «T5 


- 

*°5 

181 


7B63 

+ ir» 

„ 


1 09^ 



3 

— in 
+ 5* 



1 103 

313 , 



+ 134-8 



47 

37 1 


- 

+ 27-0 

_ 


4 

1 



+ IWr-O 




3 


„ 

— 6&6 



xao 1 

7®5 



- 711 


- 

35° 





+ 604 


9. °9 . 

8^94 

34>45 

*>34 7 

+ irj 

+ 1147 

5. M 

4 698 

3 9*° 

ife° l 

+ 97 

+ 8-6 

+ T9 

3^7° 

4^3 


1 8^1*9 

— 31-9 


- 

o° . 

860 


+ 501 

+ 109-8 


4,440 

3.145 

i/»5 


+ 4 1 

- 

*78 

48 


- 

— 33* 

- 


3ri44 

6 



— 44 3 



18 1 
18,488 

»riS B ‘ 

4r4*9 

15.7*8 

— 18 1 1 

1 

+ 409-8 ' 

+ 7^5'° 

4*r473 

3* »49 

947 4 

1 146 

+ 3*"i 

+ 114-* 

7** 

*7 I 

06a 



+ 6r 



**5 

3* 

373 


«J*9 

— 4 3D 



*6 

1C* 


*33 

+ 19-* 



109 1 

91 



+ 97 



57 







53 

48 



+ 43 


- 

13^*3 

6^89 


3*6 

+ 107-6 


„ 

003 

1 »7J 

301 

— *M 

+3*3 3 

— 76 

1/568 

*4 



5 S 8 ? 



493 

4 

63 


“ 



61 

4^1*3 

49.447 

50^4 
, 3*»i8« 

5^18 

‘^35 

3-*®9 

~~ *T 1 
*- 

+ 316-8 

+ 59* 

34,*59 

I *<03* 

*W39 

1/5.4 

+ 66-0 

— 18-8 

+ *rio*7 

704 

1 1 503 

1,34 

3*8 

7 

+ in 

+ 30*5 

3.H3 

| « 9*‘ 


11 



*79 

»39 



+ 100-7 



1*5 

1 73 

*M3* 


+ 108 1 

- 


*W*7 

32 5*1 

10,741 

— 137 

+ io-i 

+ T> - * 

toSb446 

| 97oot 

”9.075 

ioj^oi 

+ ir8 

— 183 

+ «*-4 









NatrKrWka, 

ham (+) 


— y*> 

+ 5°« 

+ * 799 


+ 49,069 


+ *7 

— 7^58 
+ 4 


+ 6,p5» 
+ *553 

— 169*8 
+ W»5 


+ a 760 
+ 4i»3*7 

+ 1 690 

— 3^33 

— 1 *68 
+ 8 


+ 4°,*» 
+ 4® «75 
+ 3>M3 
+ 37* 

+ Ji*°l 


+ *fil« 
+ IMS 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 
Variation vi caste, tribe and race since 1872 


Caste, tribe or race 


Bamya 

unspe- 


Perccntagc ol sanation, increase 
1 (+) or decrease (. — J 


Caste 


Nc rtnv 
tton tncrc3 c c 

1 (+) c . r , 

c „, e, decrease (— ) 
1SS1-91 > 57 = Si 


Brahmo 
British 
Bnttial 
(Han) 

Buddhist 
cificd 
Burmese 
Canadian 
Chamar 
Chasa 
Lhaudhan 
Chcro 
Chhatri 
Chinese 
Chunari 
Chutiya 
Coolie 
Dnfla 
Dami 
Darzi 
Das 

Dasnami 

Dchan 

Dcori 

Dcswali 

Dew an 

Dhai 

Dhangar 

Dhanuh 

Dhari 

Dhenuar 

Dhoba 

Dhobi 

Dhoh 

Dhunia 

Doama 

Dogra 

Dosadh 

English 

Eurasian 1 

European 

Tahir 

Trench 

Gadhana 

Gain 

Ganah 

Gandapal 

G'liulhabaruk 

Gandhar 

Ganpota 

Ganjbu 

Garcri 

Garb 

German 

Gharti 

Gha<i 

Ghatwal 

Coala 

Good 

Goarl 1 

Gc' dt 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL 

V tntlitH m cm sit tnit mud rtct sate* 1B7*. 


GolgtiO* ~ 

Garanff 

Gainu » 

Haljoog - 

Hij*m 

Hiiwm Du 

Halvn — 

Hari 

Hlodoitanl 
Hindu nnipcclSed 

HU* 

Ho - 
Ho}* l 
Imh 
Julian 

5 tin nn*ped£»ed 

Ui 

J lb wir 
jaladha 
Jit 

Jew 

Ihama 
Jbora 
Jrmdar 
Jolaha 


Kadar 

K*i*r 

kalbarti* 

KaJH* 

K*lw*r 

Kimu 

Kami 

Kan 

Xaodh 

Kandn 

kaajar 

Kaniari 

Kapall 

karanga 

Kaiai 

Kama 

Ka 

kawafl 
Kiyuth* 
Kail 
K wat 

Kbadal 

Khmmba 

khamfaog 

Khamtl 

Khan 

Khasdait 

Kharia 

khaiwar 

Kbu 

Khaai 

khatOc 

Klutri 


8,070 

8,766 
1 <95 
*9*i6i 

1 oaS 
4,»9° 

13 

441° 

8,703 

103 


509° 

176 

61 

903 
*0 
i 734 
161 167 

64 

*39^5 

193 

8,117 
84 A* 

*03 108 
1*93° 
33.74* 

% 
1 783 

a/io 

4* 

39 


■q 


*93 


185 . 597 ^ 


1 193 

847° 

'JM 

‘43*33° 

93* 

13,610 

«3 


6ji 


a t8o 

177 746 

443J7* 
740 
3*44* 
67J*4 
* 99fio6 

•42 


41 

I II* 


-a 

117^ 


*n 

1*0*41* 


103,4*6 

1/113 

11 334 


3,87* 

171,600 

*86.3*9 

7 379 
3716 
153,86c 


185.561 

104^75 

*^83 
l 7 06 
107*43* 


1891 1901 i83 -91 


i 9 oj 6 o|' 




i6v»7i 

*19*4M| 

* 3471 ■ 
iMjSaj 

179/4 

8^87) 


iojAmH 


1*383^ 


94/5*7 

*3/»3 


3*4 

& 

10-3 

641) 

69^6 


77-81 

50-0 


4- 8, 7000 
1T3 
*45-o 
80-c 

?r6 

*0*4 


7T9 

49*3 

lyra 

137 

‘3 r 3 


91 8 
& 

•374)- 133)— 647 


*83^ 


m 

39 ' 


*r: 

536-1 
1307} 
9T‘ 
35 -°1' 


+ 94*3 
+ 40 
+ ifo 

— 99 "* 


+ i* 5 ’ 7 | 


— afrr 
+ 81 1 

— iro 


- 50** 

— irfi 


■ 3-6 

- 60-9 


— a 4 -of+ 1 4 M ° crc 1 
*Vi+ 64 ] 

+ 30*4 


L±*J 44 
h- 83-* 
417 


76-d 

4*7*^ *- 

77]+ 11-0 

4 - 8 1,011 jj 


73* 

+ *U M 


+*-484^ 


~ 71*63 
+ «5 

r «% 

—186/130 

l— *r4*4 


+ 1 73* 

- 905 


+ 17 S; 

—'ST 

+ « 4 MS 


— Ill 

— 404 

+ 7* 


— 18,716 
+ 3 *,M 6 


+ 7^3 
+ 963 


+ 16 , 9*9 

+ 181,384 
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Caste, tribe or race 


Khawas 

Kiranti 

Kisan 

Koch 

Koirt 

Kol 

Kora 

Korwa 

Koshta 

Kotal 

Kuki 

Kumhar ■ 

Kureshi 

Kurt 

Kurmi 

Kusiari 

Laheri 

Lalbcgi 

Lalnng 

Lama 

Lepcha 

Limbu 

Lodha 

Lohait Kun 

Lohar 

Lot 

Lushat 

Madrasi 

Magar 

Magh 

Mahalia 

Mahanta 

Mahara 

Mahesn 

Mahcsbya Vaisya 
(Kcvrat) 

Mahih 

Mahimal 

Mai 

Mali 

MalJah 

Malo (Jbalo) 

Mai Pahana 
Man 

Manipuri 

Maniht 

Mar 

Marathi 

Mark^ndc 

Marua 

Manvari 

Matak 

Maulik 

Majara 

Mecli 

Mehtar ,, 

Mckuri 

Mexican 

M.kir 

Min 

Mir Shikari 
Mubmi 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 
Variation tn caste, tribe and race since 1872 


Persons 


1901 

1891 

1881 

l8/2 

1891-1901 

2 

3 

4 

5 


6 

155 

111 



+ 

39 6 

10 






723 

418 



+ 

729 

221,721 

254,934 

243,541 

3*3;040 

— 

13 0 

11,152 

5,800 

3,o67 

812 

•f 

92 2 

18,428 

2,704 


1,522 


5815 

3,584 

4,669 



— 

23 2 

2,348 

786 


187 


198 7 

24 

14 



+ 

7i 4 

52 

15 



+ 

246 6 

55.827 

18,790 

10,812 

8,323 


197 1 

26,793 

25,441 

18,043 

35,667 

•f 

5 3 

380 

U356 



— 

7i 9 

143 



2,531 



20,783 

12,576 

12,532 

7,669 

+ 

652 

U39° 

192 

1,365 


4* 

623 9 

44 

22 


9 

+ 

100 

238 

187 



+ 

27 2 

35,513 

52,423 

47,65 0 

34,859 

— > 

32 2 

983 

T T 

3 



4- 32,666 6 

X * 

1,295 

1,044 



+ 

24 0 

249 

18 



+ 1,2833 

414 






10,464 

7,388 



4* 

41 6 

3,618 






63,452 

257 



+21,5894 

752 

592 


481 

+ 

27 0 

2,933 

3,404 



— 

13 8 

172 

13 


1 

+ 1 

,223 0 

U335 

5,612 

6,202 


— 

76 2 

483 






3,678 

6,262 



— 

4i 2 

468 

259 



+ 

80 6 

2,837 






5,7°* 

3,606 


6,819 

+ 

580 

36,544 

58, too 



— 

37 i 

4,435 

1,604 

16,876 

7,669 

+ 

1764 

7,870 

1,054 

48,65! 

39,350 

+ 

646 6 

2,228 

- 1,490 

',239 

1,438 

+ 

495 

18,570 

20,068 

1,478 


— 

74 

3,830 

1,647 



+ 

132 5 

282 


282 




45,010 

71,328 

40,443 

1 1, SoS 

— 

36 8 

8,401 

4,766 


171 

+ 

762 

20 






16 

3 



+ 

433 3 

»9 

18 



+ 

5 5 

3 



♦ 



528 






742 

S24 

220 


— 

99 

1 88 

soS 



— 

96 

1,221 

1,625 



— 

248 

74,922 

70,201 

57,890 

29,958 

+ 

6 7 

«,S8? 

74S 

648 

770 

+ 

112 1 

tO 

4 



+ 

30-00 

1 

87,335 

94,820 

77,765 

59,798 



46,72c 

37,430 

25,636 

i:,9>7 

+ 

*4 8, 

402 

473 



— ■ 

15 0 

9^ 

317 

6Sl 



54 S 


Percentage of \onation, increase 
(+) or decrease ( — ) 


[1S81-91 


1871 Sr 


NeUanatioo 
mcrease(-f) 
or decrease 
(-) 


40; 

89 1 


— 22 2 

+ 2777 


737+ 299; 

410— 494 


0 03 

S5 9' 


10 o 


- 9 5 


+ 63 4 

1 

+ 3G6! 


904’ + 

97 s |+ 
20 2 


+ 

+ J> 2 57 7 


’74 5: 


21 2' + 
J5- 


31 G + 
45 c' + 


- 9>.3t9 
4- 10,340 
+ 16,906 

+ 2,l6t 


47,504 

8,874 

2,388 

I3,H4 

25 

35 

654 


+ 


1 20 0 — 

23 6 — 

13S + 

+ 


+ 7C3+ 2425 


93 2 M- 
>5< c + 


’no- 

v 


CS11 + 20J a — 


271 


4 171 

4,867 


i,u8 

3, 2 34 

3', 4^0 

790 
) 7,093 


5 li*02 

V30 


522 

44,964 

ti/ 

-'7, '47 
3 , v 53 

isS 


Cast' 
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NOTES TO SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 

Baniy* 1891 Icvchde* BenUo. 

Bedljra, 1891 Include* Bcdi*, 

Chi mu 18 1 Lnctade* Mcclil and KoriL 
Doaidb, 1891 Include* BabeE*- 
Jogi, 1881 I Del ode* Katin L 
Ka chart 1881 and :87a, lod det Sir* nit. 

Kiarft, 1891 indada* Khllf*. 

Kalbartta, 187*, include* Jiltyn. 

Kbui 1891 and 1881 Include* Djko and Lyn firm. 

Koch 1891 Include* kbyen. 

1881 Inelndea MadahL 
Karlt >Sjt, lodtdeM Utd ah. 

Lodha, 1891 Lnd de* LodhL 
Mon da, 1881 fnchidem UorarL 
Sannyail, 1891 Include* Rarnajat 
Saroakir 1891 and 1881 Include* Sonar 
Sheikh 1891 include* SJddDd. 

Srmri, :88i tncbda Serial. 




Diagram showing the distribution of the population of the ptauis districts and 
Manipur by occupation. 
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OCCUPATION 


204 : In this, the last chapter of the report, I shall try to give a general idea of the Occupatioi 
scow or cluster economic organization of the province, and to describe the 

way in which the mass of the people earn their living, 
leaving those who seek for information with regard to the more specialized and detailed 
occupations, tb find it in thfe subsidiary statements appended to this chapter and in 
Tables XV and XVA in Part 1 1 of the report The changes, if any, that have taken place 
m the industrial distribution of the people during the last ten years have also to be 
passbd lit review, so that before discussing the data presented bv our tables, it is 
necessary to describe bhefly the system under which the figures have been collected 
and compiled at each of the last two censuses 

205 In 1891 the enumerators wfere directed to enter the occupation or means of 
Difforoncef of procedxiro botwcon livelihood of every person, and to add the word 1 depend* 
lbiwaim ent ’ whenever the individual in question did not actually 

work at the occupation shown against his or her name The rules further laid 
down that fbr persbns with two or more occupations the chief one onl) should be 
entfcrbd, ekcept When they bwned or cultnated lahd in addition to another occupation, 
whfen both should be recorded On tHe present occasion, the population was again divided 
ihto Workfers ahd dependents, but the conditional instruction with regard to occupations 
combined vlnth dgnblilturfe was dhutted, and thfe enumerators w r ere directed to enter the 
subsidiary ocfcupatlon in all cases, whether it was connected with the land or not The 
object of modifying the rules in this manner wds to simplify ihe work for the enumerators, 
ds it tvas thought that they were confuted by the conditional order of the last census, 
drtd thdt & rrtore complete return would be obtained if subsidiary occupations were 
enteted ill the schedule , but I ain doubtful whether much has been gained by the 
altefatioh iti protedtlre in Assam, vvhbre the return of occupations combined with 
agriculture tvas remarkably complete 101891, and I am inclined to think that on this 
occasion the census staff not infrequently omitted to record the subsidiary occupations 
followed by the people In 1891 the attention of Ihe enumerator was express!) dtrcctcd 
to the combination of agriculture and other functions, and in the standard set of questions 
he was directed toask “ Have you any other occupations besides agriculture? ” but at the 
last census thete sefestns to have been a tendbney for barbers, washermen and persons 
of this class who had an interest in land to return themselves as landholders or 
tenants, and tb ignore their less respectable avocations 

A furthet difficulty arose with regard to the meaning to be attached to the word 
'depehdent,’ and as soon as the instruction of the enumerators was taken 111 hand it 
became evident thdt, unless some definite rules were issued on the subject, there would 
be no uniformity in the falsification of Women and children Some persons would 


treat the wife of a cultivator who transplanted her husband’s paddy as a vvorlcr, others 
as a dependent, and. with the obiect of securing as much uniformity as possible, 


as a dependent, and, with the object of securing as much uniformity as possible, 
I directed that — 

(1) Wdmen who assisted the men of the famil) by planting or cutting dhnn, 
weaving cloths for sale, or selling fish or other products should be classified 
as w'orkers 

(a) Women who did not work out of doors, but restricted themselves to house- 
hold work, such as husking paddy and weaving cloths for home wear, but not 
for Sale, should be treated as dependents 

\ 3 ) All childrerl below twelve years of age, and boys still at school, living with 
their parents or guardians, should be classed as dependents, even though 
they did light work, such as buffalo and cow -herding 

These Instructions were carefully observed, and the census tables show that in 
nearly every district the distinction between a worker and a dependent was clear!) 

understood 

206 The occupations recorded in (he schedules were classified according 10 tl e 
tr r^riutiea ucdM- scheme prescribed b) the Census Commtcsio ier, which 
’ n " CUn britU ' contained eight mam classes, r <r , A — Govemnu.n’, 15 


container 


pasture and Agriculture, C — Personal Service, D — Preparation and Supph 
ubs’anccs, E— Commerce, Transport and Stonge, F-— Professions, G — Unskilled von* 


Materia! 
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agricultural Labour and H— Mean* of Subsistence Independent of Occupation j and 
these clasaea were again dmded bio 34 orders 79 sub-orders and 5110 groops, under 
one or other of which every entry made upon the schedules was compelled to fad. 

It is obvious that m a pronnee in winch less than a per cant of the population 
lire to town*, and In which the largest town contains lew than 14,000 inhabitants,* 
the Immense balk of the people mail be engaged in satisfying the primary and ele- 
mental need* of mankind and there 11 nothing remarkable in. lie fact revealed by the 
ilt tl1 ^ r ,| TT .^. t census tables that 84 2 per cent of the population are tap- 

_ ported by agn culture, 4*0 per cent are engaged on tbo pro- 
vision of food drink and stimoknta 1 8 per cent on earthwork and general labour 1*3 
percent are oc copied with textile fabrics and articles of drew, and 1 a per cent with 
personal and domestic sendee. In other words, no lew than 93 per cent of the popda 
tk>o are engaged upon agn culture, the provision of food dnnk and clothing, earthwork 
and personal ter vice wtdlo the remaining 19 orders include only 7 per cent of the 
Inhabitants of the province. 

207 Tbo total population of Assam is 6 126,343 and out of this no less than 

5 >60 971 or 84 24 per cent, have been returned under the 
* ^ ^ bead of Agn culture, which is again dmded into four sub- 

orders landholders and tenants, agricultural labourers, growers of special products 
and agn cnlt oral train mg Tb6 first of these sub-orders Includes 67*9 per cent of tbe 
population a 274,399 persona having returned themselves as cultivators who hold 
direct from the State, and 1 740 906 as cultivating tenants, the majority of wbotn 
are found in Cachar with its mirtjd-tn system in Svlhet and Goalpara, where a great 
proportion of the land is permanently-settled and rn Kamrnp where there are urge 
msf kktraj and lalkiraj estates These figures moreover only include those persons 
who hare returned agriculture as their principal occupation ; and if to them are added 
those who are partially agriculturist* and the estimated number of their dependents, their 
numbers nse to 5 240,72^ or 85 57 per cenL, as compared with 86 34 per cent, in 1891 

208 The distribution of the agricultural population by districts 1* shown in Sub- 

_____ . «uliary Table II, and if we leave out of come deration the 

North Cachar Hilis where nearly one- half of the people 
ceniu sod were temporary visitors engaged on tbe const ruction of the Assam-Bengal 
Railway the percentage of agriculturists vanes between 05 <5 in tbe Garo Hills and 7a 8 
in Manipur The low proportion in that State 11 chiefly due to tbe fact that no less than 
34^04 women have been shown as actual workers under tbe head of weavers and 
spinners j but as there it, as far as I am aware, Httle export of cloths from Manipur and, 
as the total population of the State 1a only *8446^ it hardly seems probable that over 
34,000 Mtnipon female* can be ear rang their firing by wearing chtht for MJtla, 
and the majority of these persons were probably the womenfolk of agriculturists, who 
make cloths for borne wear and who m other districts have been racladed in the 
cultivating clast. In Sylbet where the vinous village functionaries such as the potter 
and the barber are found, and where the fishing industry is of considerable importance, 
only 81 per cent, of tbe population are agriculturists and the same proportion 11 found 
in Kamrup where there are a large number of fishermen and pnest*. Darrang Nowgong 
and Sibsagar return 90 per cent, or more of their population under this bead 
a fact for which tbe tea Industry is to some extent responsible and it Is only the 
presence of the colliery and railway coolies in Lakhimpur which brings tbo percentage 
there down to 87 The proportion of cultivator* in the Khasr and Jaintla Hills is low 
but the district is so sparsely peopled that tbe inhabitants of Shillong produce a very 
appreciable effect upon tbe total and the Khajri is a fairly enterprising trader who 
spends a great part of ins time m travelling from one market to another and 11 not 
content to subsist entirely on tbe produce of l be sofl. Elsewhere in the hills the 
noo-egncultnriits do not form as much as 7 per cent, of tbo total population 

209 The statistics for tenancy are of considerable interest as they throw some 
light upon tbe growth of tbo tendency to tablet In the 
raivatwan districts of the province. I do not attach much 
weight to tbe figure* for the Sartna Valley and tbe enor 
mo us increase in the number of tenant* in Goal para is 
simply doe to tbe fact that in 1891 more than two-tbtrdi 
of the persons m sub-order 10 returned themsdre* as 

cultivators nn specified. The increase in tbe three dis- 
tricts of Darrang Sibsagar and Lakhimpur u very significant, and is apparently doe to 
a practice which is growing up amongst tbe Assamese of leasing out the land lying near 
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a tea garden to the coolies, and moving further afield themselves for their own culina-Occu 
tion The profits are considerable, as the rent is sometimes as much as three times the 
Government revenue, but as the coolie must have land near the factor), while the culti- 
vator is not so fettered in his choice, the transaction is for the benefit of both parties 

The jhum cultivators, of whom there are 275,599, represent the cultivators 
of the Lusnai, North Cachar and Naga Hills, and of the hill tracts of Manipur The 
return under this head is not complete, as the enumerators did not, as a rule, draw an> 
distinction between jhtem and ordinarj cultivation, and in all probability a considerable 
number of persons in the Kbasi and Jaintia and Garo Hills have been improperly 
included under the latter head It is, however, doubtful whether the distinction is 
one of any great importance in Assam, as even in the plains there is a considerable 
amount of fluctuating cultivation, and land taken up for mustard or aim rice is gcnerall) 
resigned after the second or third year 

The tea industry has been divided into two heads, — the superior staff, under which 
6,480 people have been returned, and labourers and other subordinates, who number 
altogether 623,417 The total population censused on lea gardens was 657,331, but 
this includes a considerable number of persons, such as shop-keepers, servants, saices, 
carpenters, cartmen, and even cultivators, who were returned under the special groups 
appropriate to them, though it excludes, on the other hand, the coolies who live outside 
the garden boundaries 

210 The figures in the margin compare the proportion of persons who have return- 

ed agriculture as their principal means of subsistence in 
perccntneo oratrricnitarnti! Assam in 190! with the proportion of persons who returned 
aIJJS itjl _ “ „ agriculture as their sole means of subsistence in Assam 

nomtay'poi „ SI and other provinces in 1S91 It will be seen that the 

ilSrt* W mom Province. ifJi “* two things are not quite identical, but they clearly show 

If a „ „ that, even m an agricultural country like India, Assam 

lndltt 1 " 105 stands out as being conspicuously dependent upon 

the land for the means of livelihood of its inhabitants 

211 Order VII — ' Food, drink and stimulants,’ under which 282,187 persons have 

been returned, is chiefly composed of fishermen and fish 
.,,..1 ml ur,„> dealers ( 1 54,707) Separate figures are given in Table XV 

for these two classes of persons , but in this province the distinction does not, as a rule, 
represent any real difference, and the two functions are generally combined in the same 
individual as far as men arc concerned, though women more frequently sell than catch 
fish for sale The last two words are a necessary qualification, as the ordinary Assamese 
peasant woman is frequently to be seen in the rains catching the small fry that are found 
in the pools, ditches and flooded fields, though the result of her labours is intended solely 
for home consumption, and could not be sold without serious damage to the social position 
of the vendor I he remaining groups in the order which afford a means of livelihood to 
a considerable number of people arc ‘Grocers and general condiment dealers ’ (21,599), — 
the head under which I have classed the ordinary village shopkeeper, the mudi-dokandar 
of the Surma Valley, who generally describes himself as a seller of salt and oil, but 
who also deals in grain and the various other requirements of village life, ‘Grain 
and pulse dealers ’ (20,529), a group w ho, in Assam at any rate, can hardly be distinguished 
from the grocers, ‘ Sellers of betel leaf and cardamoms’ (19,571), the majority of 
whom arc found m Sylhct , 'Rice pounders and buskers’ (17,589), amongst whom nearly 
all the workers arc women , and ‘Cow and buffalo keepers’ (16,776) 

212 Order XXII — ‘Earthwork and general labour’ includes 31,583 road and rail- 

Emhverk way Pouters, the majority of whom were employed on the 

construction of the A<sam-Bcngal Railway, and 78,146 
general labourers These persons arc found m considerable numbers m cve’V flistric', 
but arc especially numerous in the Klnsi and Jamtn Hills, where, as 1 have al cad, 
said, a large number of persons earn their living by carrying merchandise of .anous 
kinds from one marl ct to another 

213 Order XU — ‘ Textile fabrics and articles of dress,’ 15 r<_marl able for tl c f ct 

„ - 1 that the female workers very largely outnumber tl n mah 

‘ 1 there being 50,066 of tie foru cr and onlv 00:5 of the 

latter The g-cat bulk of the order con'in of co’*on v cavers (51,301) and cr*‘cn 
spinnc'S (:2,11a), the nnjoritv of vvlonv as I have -d'eadv c nid, ncx cm mu* in 
Manipur, and I am inclined to tli n! v 'onyl, included urccr tli r he'd I he 
two groups rep-esen, ihc-e wno " c*e rc'u'rcri as ‘reaving co* on* ■*•*<! ' ;> 1 " a ' 
ihaati but th s dw notion in nomcncbure docs re’ a far I a n - art r . p-t'f-' •< 
ois.wUion cf f 'ct, the majc uy of women m Auam mug tie dircad .3 vied 
wcavuu the cloths rem .red fo- 1 orre urc 
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Nine thousand one hundred and fourteen persons were returned as supported by 
dealing m piece goods and 8,716 by tailoring The vendor of piece-goods generally 
selli many other things as red and the precise article selected for special mention by 
the enumerator was more or less a matter of chance 

9 553 persons were entered in tbe schedules as connected with tbe silk Industry 
and rn all probability the number of those who entirely depend upon tbs product 
for their livelihood does not exceed this figure Silk, however Is the ordinary holiday 
drees of tbe respectable Assamese peasant woman, and a Urge number of cultivators, 
especially in Sibxagar Kamrap and Nowgoag, rear enough worm* to famish silk for 
home consumption, though not as a rule, for sue 

214 The last of the five orders which I have selected for special mention as 

nwmui iu . comprising a considerable number erf persons who are 

engaged in satisfying tbe more primitive and elementary 
requirement! of the body is Personal and household service, The total number of 
person* supported by this class of occupations is 75,395. of whom a8 730 are depend 
ent upon domestic service, ia 830 on the barber's crafty 8 735 00 tbe washerman s and 
4,741 cm tbe cooks The number of people in this province wbo can afford tq 
*eep 8 domestic servant ia comparatively small and in Assam Proper we do not even find 
the village servants, such as the barter and the washerman, the few persons who 
practise these professions in tbe Brahmaputra Valley being foreigners, 

215 In the preceding paragraphs, I have g i v e n a brief description of the meant 
n<n»ai>i>mMi °f t^bood of 93 per cent, of the population and it only 

now remains to refer to the more salient feature* noticeable 
amongst tbe remaining 7 per cent. 

210 . The learned and artistic professions take tbe first place numerically as well as 
Ttitama **j &rt**ta M in social rank as they support no leas than 84,065 persona, 
or 1 37 per cent, of the total population, thegraat mrjotity 
of whom arc priests or their dependents (43,631) The Education Department and 
tbe private schools of the province account for 8 148 of tbe remainder and the heading 
Writers and Private Clerks (6006) ia wdJ represented. These person# though 
placed in the general schemo under the sub-order Literature, are probably all mo hurra* 
on tea gardens or in shops. 

Three thousand five hundred and eighty fivo persons ares ctirdy connected with the 
medical profession j of whom 643 are E censed practitioners, 8,163 practitioners without 
diploma and only 19s professional mid wives, a somewhat significant fact In a province 
containing over ttx mdGoa people. Music and dancing supports 5,047 people, and the 
law 3J49. though, according to the census returns, there are only 41 1 practising pleaders 
and moan Curs in tbe province. 

The topographical and revenue surveyors are for the most part man dais and paf 
wans, the great majonty of whom depend as much upon agriculture as upon toerr 
modest pay for their means of livelihood though they hare not tmfreqoentiy omitted 
to mention tbe fact in the census schedule*. 

£17 The next order according to tbe standard of numerical Importance, h Means 
■ ■ 11^1 °f aubsisteoce Independent of occupation a bead under 

which 8i 703 persons, or 1 33 per cent, of the population, have 
been returned, Tbe immense majority of there people are beggars (77^088) wbo are as a 
rule oW persons of either sex who are supported by tbe chanty of tbear fellow villager*. 
The order also Includes pensioners and persons confined in Jaff. Only 307 capitalists, or 
persons supported by boose-rent, shares and proper t y other than Earn, were censnsed 
in tbe province, a fact wbch clearly Illaitrates the pnnddve character of its economic 
organ Its don 

£18 Four more orders call for special mention — Commerce, Transport ana 

r u , _ T _ - storage, Metals and precious stones, and Wood cane 

’ and lesves 

Commerce tup port* only 47^06 people or *78 of tbe population though in 
India as a whole m 1891 1*63 per cent of the population derived their means 

of livelihood from this source 08,470 person 1 entered ‘shopkeeper without specify 
lug the class of goods sold, and 1,906 have been shown in tbe group reserved 
for general merchants, this being the most ■ unable bead under which to place 
the Kayah with his manifold forms of trade. Id Assam there is very Bttie tendency 
towards specialisation amongst the commercial community and the ordinary shopkeeper 
presides over a village store for which several of the headings m the scheme of occupa- 
tions would be equally appEcablo. The Kayah afford* an admirable Instance of this 
Po*k Btk like combination of functions As a dealer in gram bo might be re turned 
tinder group 97 and as a grocer under group 124. He 1 * generally an opium seOer group 
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126, a salt and tobacco seller, groups 128 and 130, a dealer in petroleum, group 142,0 
and a seller of cotton thread, group 276 He is an umbrella seller, group 300, and a. 
piece-goods dealer, group 304 I have known him act as a vendor of the precious 
metals, group 318, and he does a certain amount of moncylending, group 392 But 
to my mind the least misleading groups of all for this man* sided person are general 
merchant, group 396, and his assistant, group 397 It is doubtful whether the dis- 
tinction even between these two groups is of any very great importance m Assam, as, 
though the Kayah generally poses as a principal, he is, as a rule, only the manager of 
the shop in which he serves 

The professional money lender is not largely represented in the prounce, and only 
1,031 people have been returned as actual workers under this head 279 of these persons 
are women, and 164 combine the occupation with agriculture Other people, no doubt, 
such as the Kayas, put out money at interest, and give advances for crops, but the 
money lender pure and simple is by no means common m Assam 

‘Transport and storage’ supports 38,591 persons, or 63 per cent of the total 
population, the majority of whom are cart owners and drivers and boatmen 6,044 
persons are employed on railways, though this of course excludes the coolies engaged 
on construction work The pack bullock supports no less than 2,067 persons, as 
this form of transport is still used in the Cachar district, where the character of the 
soil renders it almost impossible to keep unmetalled roads open to cart traffic in the 
rams, and the elephant has a considerable number of persons dependent on him, the 
majority of 'whom are found in the Assam Valle) 

Order XIII — ‘Metals and precious stones ' contains 33,460 persons, or 55 per cent 
of the population The 14,560 persons who have been returned under the heading of 
workers in precious metals are distributed fairly equally over ever) district of the 
province, but are proportionately most numerous in Kamrup, where the goldsmiths of 
Barpeta make filigree work, which possesses considerable artistic ment Elsewhere in 
the Assam Valley the commonest articles of jewellery are small barrel-shaped pieces of 
wood adorned with gold and garnets, or with a handsome green enamel, which arc 
inserted in the lobes of the ears, and lockets of much the same shape and pattern 
The Khasis also manufacture rather handsome jewellery of a somewhat barbaric tv pc, 
though one vendor at any rate whom I met had allowed his respect for the Sirkar 
to overcome his artistic judgment, and had used as the centre piece and special 
attraction of a rather pretty silver locket, a valuable unused stamp 5,641 persons were 
returned under the head of * Makers and sellers of brass and bell metal,’ and 


12,672 under the head of ' Makers and sellers of iron and hardware ; ’ but as man) of 
these craftsmen work indifferently with either metal the distinction is not of an) 
very great value 

Order XV — ‘Wood, camfand leaves’ includes 32,488 people, or 53 per cent of the 
population, the majority of whom are carpenters and makers and sellers of baskets 
and mats According to the census tables, the saw-mill industry only supports 520 

f iersons, but some of the employees have cvidenll) returned themselves under other 
leads, such as wood-cutters and sawyers or coolies, for, according to the Rcnort on 
the Working of the Indian Factories Act for 1900, the average dail) number of 
operatives employed in the mills was 1,015. 

219 . In the preceding paragraphs, I have briefly passed in renew the occupations 
«. , , which form the means of support of 98 36 of the population, 

ana I now propose to refer to a few single groups, which *cem 
to call for comment 8,838 persons have been returned under the occupation * herdsman’ , 
but the majority of these persons were probably the children of cultivators who look 
after the family cattle, as in 1891, when the number of herdsmen returned was much 
about the same as on the present occasion, it was found that more than half were under 


15 years of age 

Group 99—' Makers of,£wb) hand,’ under which 999 persons ha\c been entered, 
nffordi no index of the extent to which sugar is cultivated m the prov mcc It is, howci cr, 
as a rule, only a byc-product, and the cultivator has in consequence been shorn under 
the general head 

One person only has been returned as engaged on the manufactu'e of tcc, a some- 
what significant fact, if wc bear m mind the large European population of \s53m 

The collieries, for which details arc found n groups 14O and 147, are situa'cd at 
Marghcnta , and, though a ccrtatn amount of coal of the nos' excellent qua V\ is 
extneted from the Khasi Hills, the labourers employed ha\ c been shown under a rfifie-cnt 
head 


The stone and marble works of g-oups 153 and 154 arc the hrc-qua'-ics cn tic 
southern face of the Khasi Hills. 
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Ftror persona are supported by wood and three by ivory earring The last named 
profession is followed by one solitary old man at Jorhat and when be diet bu ait will 
apparentlr die with him 

Photography supports 37 persons and painting 3B 

Under the sub-order Disreputable we find that there are 911 practising prostitutes 
one Individual who has had the courage to return hersdf a« a pimp and one who u a 
cattle thief Torn pertoni are shown as receivers of itolen property — a return which a 
I fear considerably below the mark, — but it ia obnoui that peraona openly profeasing 
thia occupation would be liable to apeedy transfer to groupa 518 and 520 in which are 
shown under trial and convicted p manors. 

S £0 Subsidiary Table III ahowa the distribution of the industrial population by dis- 
til Etotikinwa**. tnctu Under this term I bare included all those persons 
shown m Class D as supported by the preparation and 
supply of material substance*. The class is a rery wide one, and though it includes persons 
like printer* stationer* optician* and others who represent a comparatively advanced stage 
in the economic derelopmeot of a country it also includes people like the wearers and 
spinners who are only the wires of the ordinary cultirator fishermen buffalo-keepers, 
wood-cutters sawyers, and a large number of persons of this sort who would find a place in 
the most ptimitiro community Of the total population of the pronuce, ^ per cent, fall 
in this class, the ratio nrying from 211m Manipur where, as I hare already remarked, the 
cultivator a womenfolk hare been shown as wearers and spinners, to o 7 in the Lusbai 
Hdli InTable IV I bare exclnded Sub-order 17 — > Provision of animal food from the 
industrial class, and the result 11 that the percentage of the population returned under this 
head falls to 5 both for the prormceaa a whole and for the Surma Valley a* compared 
with 7U and <y6 when the whole class Is taken into account* In the Brahmaputra Valley 
tbe proportion of industrials if we exclude fiiherfolk and people of that ladnew Is rery 
krw unking in Darrang to i*6 per cent, of the whole. It would m fact be difficult to 
find a civilized people who were in a more simple and*pnnurire stage of economic dere- 
lopment than the Assamese, and the great majority even of these so- culled industrials are 
engaged in satisfying the elementary needs of their neighbours with fish firewood 
ana simple article* of do thing 

22 L Subsidiary Table V shows the distribution of the commercial population br 
_ l MT> Tllll , natural din nous and districts. I bare already explained that 

"" this order practically consists of the shopkeeper (unspecified) 

and his servants, and, tins being so little is to be gained by an examination 01 tbe figures, 
as tbe sanation in tbe distribution by districts does not represent a genuine difference in tbor 
economic conditions, but 11 merely duo to the Tillage ahopkeepor having been described as 
a shopkeeper in one case, when he ranks as a commercial man, and sj a grauuefler or 
a salt and oil seller tn another when he is placed with tbe industrials la Class D I hare, 
in fact, only rnduded this table tn tbe chapter in order to p res erve uniformity with other 
provinces, but the fact that probably at least fire-strths of the order would, if all tbe 
acts were fully known, be transferred to Class D with the industrials, obviously deprives 
It of any value. 

222 , We are treading on firmer ground however when we come to tbe Learned and 
- artistic professions. I bare already described the classes 

t>* uonMumMM- of person* of whom this order is composed, and in Table 
VI we find them distributed by district*. More than half of these profess kraal person* are, 
as 1 have said pneats and their families, and It is this fact which account* for tbe high 
percentage found m Sylhet, Kamrnp and Manipur where tbe pnestly caste is very 
numerous. In the hill districts the proportion of professional men is low except 
rn tbe khasi and Junta H 31 * where there are a considerable number of clerks and 
teachers in tbe employ of tbe missionaries. 

££Q. Subsidiary Table VII compares the number of persons returned under each 
order at tbe two last enumerations, but the variations it di»- 
onputmwnaiiCL closes require careful examination, and often indicate little or 
no change In tho actual facts a* it is tbe exception rather than the rale, for those whose 

C cipaf occupations rton-fgncaltural to be contented with a single means of llvefi 
d and there is a certain amount of uncertainty as to which particular side of tbdr 
professional Die will be selected by tbe enumerator for record in tho schedule. An 
admirable instance of these changes, which are no changes, wiD be found in the first 
order. — Administration — which has decreased by no less than 37 8 per cent The whole of 
this decrease has, however occurred trader tbe odc head rural police, and is doe to tbe 
fact that in lBgi the village chanfadar was treaied as a cbaulodar whereas ml tbe last 
census tbe majority of them were returned as cultivator* agriculture being their main 
peans of Erehbood. 
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The decrease in Order IV — ‘Provision and care of animals’ is chief!) due to the two Occupatio: 
heads ' Cattle-breeders and dealers,’ who are likely to be confused with, Groups 7S — 

‘ Cow and buffalo keepers,’ and 32 — ' Pig-breeders ’ The number of persons in this pro- 
vince whose sole occupation is breeding pigs must bever) small, and on the present 
occasion the pig-breeders have probably been returned as cultivators 

Order V — ‘Agriculture’ has increased by 22 5 per cent , parti} from the natural growth 
of the population and the importation of large numbers of coolies, and partly owing 
to the fact that a large number of persons who combine agriculture with some special 
occupation have returned themselves under the more general head on the present 
occasion 

The decrease under Order VI — ‘Personal, household and samtar} services,’ falls 
chiefly under the two heads ‘Barbers’ and ‘Washermen ’ These two village functionaries 
are not indigenous to Assam Proper or the hill districts, and those censused there are 
foreigners In 1891 two-thirds of these persons combined the traditional occupation of 
their caste with agnculture, and the decrease is apparently due to an omission to record 
the special but less honourable function on the present occasion 

Under Order VII there is a large decrease under the head ‘ Fishermen and fish 
dealers,’ but as the occupation is largely combined with agnculture (in 1S91 more than 
half the fishermen were cultivators), the vanation in the figures in all probability docs 
not represent any variation 111 fact 

The decrease in Order X — 1 Vehicles and vessels ’ is due to the boat builders, four 
fifths of whom in 1891 combined the occupation with agnculture The figures for 
this group illustrate the difficulty of comparing the persons returned under the different 
occupations at each of the last two enumerations Boat building alone shows 1,823 
persons as dependent on it for their livelihood , but from Table XVA it appears that 
1,094 cultivators practised it as a subsidiary occupation, and if we assume that 
these persons had as man) dependents as the boat builder*:, pure and simple, the total 
for the group rises from 1,823 to over 5> OOD 1 he .same explanation holds good of 
Order XIII — ‘Metals and precious stones’ and Order XV — ‘Wood, cane and leaves ’ 

In 1891, the cultivator who did goldsmith’s or blacksmith’s work was shown with 
those dependent upon him under these two heads On the present occasion, persons 
w'hose principal occupation was cultivation, and who followed these other occupations 
in their leisure moments, have been classed as cultivators in Table XV In Table WA, 
wc find, however, the number of these composite workers, and if we assume that the) had 
as many persons dependent on them as those who were goldsmiths and black smiths 
and nothtng more, the number of persons under these two groups equals and exceeds 
the figures lor 1S91 

The large decrease under the head ‘ Learned and artistic professions ’ at first sight 
looks as though little material and moral progress can have been made during the last 
ten jears, but the three heads ‘ Priests,’ ‘ Religious mendicants,’ and ‘Xon-mditar) band 
ph)ers’ are almost entirely responsible for tins result If wc add to the priests those 
pcrsbns who have looked upon their religious functions as being mcrcl) subsidian to 
the practical business of cuitiv ation, with those vviio arc dependent upon them, the priest- 
hood is ver) nearlj as full) represented now as it was ten )cars ago 

Education supports more persons now than it did in 1S91, and so does medicine, if 
wc add to the regular practitioners those who arc called, like Ctncinnatus, from the 
plough, to save, not the State, but the lives of their fellow villagers , and engineering and 
survey, have more persons dependent upon them than m 1S91 There has been a 'light 
decrease in the number of those supported bv the law, but this fact, acsunrng u to be 
a fact, would bardl), l think, be regretted cvcnb) the members of the Bar 

Two points remain for our consideration, m which comparison cannot be made 
d resdtau with the figures for 1S91 The enumerators m that jtar 

' T entered against each person who w*as no^ an actual r otler 

the word ‘ dependent, ’ but m compilation [lie distinction was not maintained, and the 
Census tables nccordingh onl) show the to nl number of persons supposed by each 
occupation Certain conclusions can be draw n from the age st.atis ics as *0 the pro- 
portion of thc'e people who arc ac ual wcrl ers, but the figures throw nv hglu upon the 
extent f o v Inch women were actual!) engaged on worl There 1 v ro dis’inc'mn 
between the lady doctor and the wife or t’augh cr of the medic il inn, b tie n the 
priestess and the wafe of the pnest, be'wccn the p'opuurcss of .an c'tatc and *c wife 
and daughters of a remmdar 

On the present occasion, Table W shows the number of prr ons v I a ->r e 
ported by each occupation wi'hout werTing a, it, m d the runber o nnl a~ * fe dc 
tv or* fs [ -oni Substdiatv T.abte J, v c find -hn, talu.g U c popj’a ion a' a 1 O ^ 
number of workers and depeneents is almcs, exaeth < qc- 4 , there be n;; 49a of t‘*n 
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Occupation, former and 501 of the Utter in erery 1,000 people. Turning to the staple occu- 
pation of the country we see that oat of erery 100 person* supported by agri 
culture, 49 a re ac tual worker* and 51 dependents. TIn» bowerer include* the agri- 
cultural labourer* who are generally too poor to support anyone beside* tbcnnalTC*, and 
the grower* of specul product*, who to alt intent* and purpose* are garden coolie*, 
amongst whom 73 penona oat of erery 100 are worker* and in Sob-order jo — T_»nr| 
holder* and tenant* which Include* neatly 68 per cent, of the population of tbe pronnce, 
there are only 44 worker* to erery 56 dependent*. The proportion of dependent* 
under any order depend* (o'! upon tbe extent to which women and children can work 
at the occupation* or which it 1* composed j ( 3 ) upon the number of foreigner* by 
whom these occupation* are followed and (cl upon the wealth of the arerago worker 

Under Order II — Defence, and Order IV — Prorlcoq and care of animals, the 
number of dependent* 1* amall because ihe majority of worker* under tbe*e two beads 
are foreigner* who lease tbeu families at home j while 10 Sub-order 66 — Law the pro- 
portion of dependent* is large, because the arerago pleader 1* a well t6-do man with a 
considerable number of relations and aerrant*. 

Tbe small proportion of dependent# In Order XII — TartUe fabrics and drees 1 * duo 
to tbe fact that a Urge number of the workers are the wire* and daughters of cnlti 
rator* who hare been shown a* earning their firing b) wearing cotton cloth while their 
children and little brothers and sister* hare been shown a* dependent upon cultl ration 
for thetr subsistence. In the remaining orders the causes which hare produced the 
rarymg proportions of worker* and dependent* are sufficiently obnoos, and do not call 
for special mention 


Subsidiary Table IX shows that no les* than 1 073,776 women fa tbe Province 
1 hare been returned as actual workers. Of these 893,170 


Ull under Order V — Agriculture, 5a r<«; under Order 
VII— Pronslon of food drink and stimulant* and 50 066 under Order XlT— Textile fab- 
ric* and dress where as is only natural, the women worker* largely outnumber 
tbe men. Tbe only other important beads are earthwork and mean* of aub 
mstence independent of occupation, — in other word# roeridicancy — which account 
for 48 861 female* between them. 

In the Surma Valley and Goal pars, the womenfolk of tbe cufarator do not 
generally labour fa the fields and there arc fully tea male workers for erery female j 
but tn Assam Proper and the bill diamcta the peasant woman usually aunt* her 
husband by planting tbe paddy seedli g* and weeding and cutting tbe dhmik and 
in tbe Immense majority of cases she ha* been shown and rightly *0 a* a worker The 
field labourer* or temporary hand* who are engaged at harreat time are mostly 
women there being nearly 15 female worker* to erery male, add ibiongtt tbe garden 
coolies tbe proportion is nearly eqatl Other occupation* much affected by woman are 
washing, fish sell rag grain dealing, rice pounding, tbe sale of rege table* and grocery 
pot making and selling and basket wearing 

Turning to occupations which are more usually confined to men, wo find that 
38 females are returned from tho Lnshal HiH* a* Tillage headrnbn this being the 
most appropriate beading for tho I -in ha 1 Ram. One female Is said to be working 
in a printing press, ana four as carpenter*. There are is female contractor*, the 
majority of whom were censased fa tbe Ktnsi and Jaiotla HID* and Manipur where 
women are much giren to trading on their Own account, 1 113 priestesses, and one 
ladr fa Mam pur who asserted that she made her firing by writing books. Tbore ire 
4 licensed and 118 unlicensed lady doctor* and >9* m da ire*. Tbe actual number 
of female workers and the percentage that they bear to the working men la certain 
selected order* and group* will be found fa tho tenth statement appended to this 


chapter and no uaefnl purpose will be sored by reproducing these figures 10 the 
letter pres* of the report. 

2 S 0 Subodiary Table XI ihow* tbe number of poisons fa each district to erery 
_ actual worker following tho professions of the barber 

wun *t ^ wll k errMm< potter the priest, the schoolmaster 
and the doctor I hare already referred to the absence of tbe rhlare functionaries 
from Assam Pro pen and this fact Is clearly brought out by this table. 10 Sylhet erery 
barber has 769 clients ra Darrang and Nowgong he ha* orer 3,600 In Sylhet, the 
arerago dhobi s charge Is 739 *crals, or rather bodies, fa Goalpara It l* 4,178 and fa 
Nowgong 3,730 though in the tea districts tbe presence of a considerable European 
pcpeUtwn has led to an influx of waihmren, with tbe result that in Lakhimnur there 
is one dhobi to erery 1/364 people- Potters are most numertw* fa the Brahma pot ti 
Valley where there is one to erery 396 people, whereas fa tbe Sarnia Valley each 
maker and seller of pots ha* 1 014 extents. Sylhet arid Ivamrup are iho tnett 
refigrou* district* with 3*7 and *82 persons to erery priest wmle fa Lakhimpor 
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there are i ,8 1 r The average doctor in the province, whether licensed or Occupation 
unlicensed, has 2,183 patients, but as the great majority of these medical men arc un- 
licensed practitioners, it is doubtful whether the \illagers obtain much benefit from 
their ministrations 

227 The tabie showing statistics for caste b) traditional and actual occupation has 

not been prepared for this province , but J hate soricd 
separately for Table XV 30,070 persons belonging to recog- 
nized coolie castes,* who were cen«used outside tea 
gardens m Sbsagar and Lakhimpur 1 hair* not printed 
this table, but the details will remain on record in manu- 
script, and the main occupa 10ns returned have been 
summarised in the statement in the margin, which shows 
the number of persons supported b\ each form of work 
The great majority of these persons are engaged with 
cultivation in some form or another, or general labour which 

was probabU mainly agricultural, though the fact was not specifica'ly stated 431 
were supported by domestic service, and a small number were cart owners and drivers, 
and even shopkeepers or their dependents 

228 It mav perhaps be thought that this review of the occupations of the province 

conclusion 13 un ^ u '> brief, but the subject is not one which lends itself 

readil) to description 

In England there is a marked tendency towards specialization of function and 
the subdivision of labour, and the da idmg line between one means of livelihood and another 
is very clearly marked, but tins is not the case in Assam In the first place, the immense 
majority of the people are agriculturists of one kind or another, and there is thus but 
little to say about them, and we are confronted with the further difficult) that here, if 
an)vvhere in the world, 'one man in his time plays many parts' The cultivators rear 
their own silkworms, make their own clothes, catch their own fish tend their own cattle, 
and, in the ctsc of the fisher castes, make and navigate their own boats Even ifthev follow 
such recognised professions as those cf the barber and washerman, the\ usuall) combine 
these functions with the life of the ordinary fatjat, while if they arc engaged in commerce, 
the) do not confine themselves to the sale of a single class of goods but trj to include 
within the four walls of their shop all that is required to wtwf) the simple wants of 
the village folk Jt is thus almost impossible to divide t he inhabitants of Assam into 
5 20 groups, and to specify the e\act number which should fall undew each head, and the 
distinctions, which in a more highly specialized communtiv are no doubt suitable enough, 
become in this province distinctions in name, but not in fact As an instance of what 
I mean, 1 ma) refer to the case of the field labourers, of whom (with the tr dependent) 
there were 11,145 m 1891 and 51,961 at the last census The c\pn ssion used was 
‘ reaps paddv 1 but 'he great majority of these persons were ccnsused in Goalpara, 
and were in all probabiht) on!) the wives of the ordinary tenant farmers who helped them 
in planting and cutting their crops 

In other parts of India the stern experience of repeated famines mus; have 
suggested to Government the desirability of fostering other orcup itmns less precarious 
than the cultivation of the c oiI, but 111 Assam there is an abundance of cuhurable land, 
and failure of crops is almost unknown, so that there* is as vet no reason for trving to 
induce the taiynt 10 abandon his traditional manner of life*, or to artificnilv stimulite 
other and more complex industries The occupations of Assam in fact begin at d end 
with agriculture The onlj manuf icturc of importance in the prov met is tea, and the 
other factories are represented b) fourteen saw-nulls and the brick md pipe uorl s it 
Lcdo The mineral industry of the province consists of lime quarries and coal treasures 
in the Khasi Hills, the coal mines of Marghcnta and the oil wells of Digboj, and ibis 
being so, it is difficult to sa) much of the occupations of the coun.rv "rhout 
reproducing figures, which arc alread> available, for an) one who wishes to refer 'o them, 
m Part 11 of the Report 

’ Tli>*n if r were* Hh na Bu i Dcv^h t GJ at* at, Gc~d K? , Jvt n, l c K«r- , 

Nen ar, Oracn, Pv Sir's! and 1 „ j 


Occupation by caste 


Cultivating landholders ~ 

ic i'? 

Cultivating' tenants 


Farm servants 


Garden coollea 

4 717 

Indoor r^rvantu 

431 

Cow and buffalo keeporn' 

-3 

Shopkeeper* 

J J 

Cart owners and driver* 

3CI 

Itoad and railway labourer* 

£ 1 

General labour 

I/O 

Botrgara ~ 

S/-8 

Others 

1 <-A 

Total 

SO 070 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE l 

Gntrtl dutniutUn ij Kf*th§», 


Crdrn ud tob-ordert. 


Order I — ■ Administration 

So b-order i — CInl Service of the Stxt* 

„ t — Service of Local ud Monldpnl 

bo die* ... 

3 ■ — Village iertlce 
Order II— Defence 
Sab-order 4. — Army 

Order HL— - Serrko of Nidec and Foreign 
State* . . 

S b-order 6. — Cleil OfBcrr* 

Order IV — ProrUloc end care of ini elk 
Sob-order A— Stock breeding ud dealing 
„ 9,— Train In 3 and care of animal* 

Ord r V Afrladtnre .. - 

S b-order 10 — Landholder* led tenant* 

„ II — Agrtcnltorml libon er* 

m if. — Grower* f epedai product* — 

13. — Agricnlto *1 training ud eaperef 
aloe and forcer* 

Order VL — Peraooa) booaebold a d aanltary 
aerrtce 

Sab-order 14 — P r*oa*l ud domestic *crrlc* 

„ 13.— Noo-domeitlc entertainment 

6 — Sultatlon 

Order VI L — Food drink ud »t Irani* t* 

Sqb-onler 17 — Prtrriricro of an i mil food 
n 16. — ProrWoo of rogrUbfe food 

„ ig — Provkkw of drink; condiment* ud 

■dm lant* 

Order VUL — Light, firing and fonge 
Sob-order *a — Ugbtiog 

xr — P I and forage 
Order IX. — Ba tiding* 

Sob-order a a. — 0 lid big material* 

TX. — Artificer* In ball ding - 
Orde X. — V hide* ud re* U 
Sub-order *4. — R Away ud Tramway plant 
„ si. — Carta, carriage*, etc. 

ab — Ship* ud boat* — 

Order XL — Sapp] mentaiy re^alremenU 
Sob-order *r —Paper — 

*8. — Book* ud print* „ ... 

„ tg. — Wotche* ud riocVi and *dentlflc 

jMtrameot*. 

„ 30 — Carting ud engraving 

31 —Toy* ud curio* trie* 

„ 3a.— U uc ud ra leal hi trament* — 

„ 33- — Bugle* eeklacea, beads, aacred 

thread*, etc. 

» 34.— For it • — 

H 3S- — H*r*e** 

„ 30. — -Tool* ud mac hi fry — . 

37 — Arm and am m flioo 
Order X1L — TertQ* fabric* ud dre** „ 

Sob-order 38.— -Wool ud fer - 

31. — snk 

a 40. — Coacrm «. 

„ 41 — J 1 hemp fiax, coir etc. 

m 42. — Drcrt „ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I — cor hr trl 
General dtslrtbuhon l>) occupation 


Orders and sub-orders 


Order XIII — Metals and precious stones . 
Sub-order 43 — Gold, silver and precious stones 
,, 44 — Brass, copper and bell-metal 

„ 45 — Tin, zinc, quicksilver and lead 

„ 46 — Iron and steel 

Order XIV — Glass, earthen and stoneware 
Sub-order 47 — Glass and chinavvarc 
,, 48 — Earthen and stoneware 

Order XV — Wood, cane and leases, etc 
Sub-order 49 — Wood and bamboos 

„ 59 — Caneworh, matting and leaves, 

etc 

Order XVI — Drugs, gums, dyes, etc 
Sub-order 51 — Gums, was, resins and similar 
forest produce 

„ 52 — Drugs, dyes, pigment', etc 

Order XVII — Leather, etc 
Sub order 53 — I eather, horns and bones 
Order XVII 1 — Commerce 
Sub-order 54 — Money and securities 
„ 55 — General merchandise 

„ 56 — Dealing unspecified 

» 57 — Middlemen, brokers and agents 

Order XIX — Transport and storage 
Sub-order 58 — Railway 
59 — Road 
Go — Writer 
Gi — Messages 

„ G2 — Storage and weighing 

Order XX — Learned and artistic professions 
Sub-order G3 — Religion 
64 — Education 
G5 — Literature 
60 — Law 

67 — Medicine 

68 — 1 ngmcering and survey 
69 — Natural science 
;b — Pictorial art and sculpture 
71 — Mu*ie, acting and dancing, etc 

Order \\1 — Sport 
Sub-order 72 — ^port 

,, 73 — Games and exhibitions 

Order XXII — Earthwo'k and general labour 
Sub-order 74 — Earthwork, etc 
,, 75 — General labour 

Order XXlli — Indefinite nod disreputable occupa 
lion' 

Sub-order 76 — Indefinite 
•1 77 — Disreputable 

O-der WIV — Ird-prrdrnt . 

Sub-ordtr 78— Proper v and nln-s , 

,, 79 — \t ‘he S*at« cipen'e 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 

Lhiribuht tf tka mfntuU rgJ ftfulalitm hj natural a in tin 


Katanl (Evi»ic*» nd djtrVu 
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SLBSIDIART TABLE W 

Distribution of (he industrial fofulat ei by naturil dr* stors and cist, 'is ( c\:lurir * 

Sub order 17 , Provision of or. in r! feed) 
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:cnp*ifce. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI 

Distrtiml am af tl t yrw/tstiana! faf alalia* hy at* l d nmu and dulrttU 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII 

Selected cccupaltors, 1901 and 1891 


Occupations 


36(^7) Cultivating landholders 

36(£) Non-cultivating landholders 

37 (a) Cultivating tenants 

37(e) Cultivators, unspecified 

38 Farm servants 

39 Field labourers 

48 Tea plantation labourers and other 
subordinates . . 

78 Cow and buffalo keepers and milk and 
butter sellers 

79 Fishermen and fish curers 

80 Tish dealers . 

124 Grocers and general condiment 
dealers 

272 Cotton weavers, hand industry 

275 Cotton spinners, sizers and jarn 
beaters 

304 Piece-goods dealers 

306 Tailors, milliners, dress-makers and 
darners 

317. Workers in gold, silver and precious 
stonrs 

33G Potter* and pot and pipe-bow I makers 

337 Sellers of potter) ware 

347 Baskets, mats, fans, screens, brooms, 
etc , makers and sellers 

392 Bankers, mono) lenders, etc 

417 Cart owners and drivers, carting 
agents, etc 

439 Boat and bargemen 

444 Priests, ministers, etc 

447 Church, temple, burial or burning 
ground service, pilgrim conductor*, 
undertaker*, etc 

456 Writers (unspecified) and private 
clerks 

467 Pmctioners with diploma license or 
ct rtificite 

<68 Praclioners without diploma 

503 Road, canal and radwi) labourers 

504 General labour 

513 Verdicaorv (net in cot''V,iv' 5 
with a rebg.oes o de-) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Occafti **] tf jtwulei bj trden 


I A dm to ut ration 

II D f «r 

III Service of N tire and Foreign State* 

IV ProrUloo and cam of am null 

V Agrknlt re 

VL Pemonal, bontehold and unitary tcrrlce 
VII Food d hiW d *bm lasta 
VIII Light, fin g and f age 
IX B tdlnga 
X V h lea and enels 
XI S ppl coeetary eo irem nta 
X 1 L Te* til I bnea and dm* 

XIII. M ul* and prrooc* *t e* 

XIV Glau r art ben and too war* 

XV Wood can and leave*, etc 
XV L Drag*, gum* dye#, etc. 

XVIL Leather 
XVI 1 L Co» m rce 
XIX Tran* port and atorago 
XX Learned and artUtic profeaalon* 

X"tl Sport 

XXII Ea thrrork and g a era] laho 

XXIII I d 6 It od do* «pouble occupation 

XXIV Independent 


N amber ot actual wcrkar*. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X 

Occ* JeU ms f Jemal by s elected rub-* nit s mmd yrtrf 


Nmibar at adaal orkcr*. 


Sob-orde ia — LandhoJd r* d tenant* — 
36 (a) C ItiratJ g landholder 

36 111 N»-mltlTat5 g land bold era 

37 ( ) C hJratl g t ant* 

37 (I) Non-Calt! rating tena t 

37 ( ) Cultivator*, pecified 

Total c b-order 10 

Sob-order 1 — Agrlcalt ral labocrrn — 

38 F rro servant* 

39. Field labourer* „ 

40. T tu or jkmm call Ira tor* 


S b-order ia. — Grow era erf pectal prodoct* — 

48 Tea plantation* 1* boor era and other tabor 


48 Tea plantation* 1 * boor era and 0 
d 3 a tea. 

49 - Betel, vine and reca-c t grower* 
ji. Fralt mad vegetable grower * 


ParcwtUf* c i 
fawalaa to 


llalea. 

Few ala*. 
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II 368 
548^45 
94 
*7 *96 

417 171 
4,448 
93.440 
301 
itfin 

60*48 

3*45 

74 

310*11 

7ST4* 

>,* 76.973 

539,040 

4"< 

11,151 

*,®3 

84^71 

4775 

8 

• 1^67 

*> 55 

109873 

119,470 

nr *3 

*31.09* 

M4J9® 

56 16 

«4 

161 

r, 


*30^90 

114,760 

94 V9 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X— continued 
Occupation of females bf selected sub-orders and groups 


Occupation 



Number of actual rrerher' 


Sub-order or group 

Mates 

Fcma’es 

Pe-rertipe of 
femVtrs 
to males 

i 

| 2 

3 

A 

Sub-order 14 — Personal and domestic services — 




Go Barbers 

4,974 

c 3 

I 26 

61 Cooks . . 

2,326 

76 

3 26 

64 , Indoor servants 

15,055 

4 , 9*7 

32 GG 

C5 Washermen 

3,450 

*, 3 & 5 

39 S 6 

08 Miscellaneous and unspecified 

7,242 

1,187 

1G39 

Total Sub-order 14 , 

36 , 34 * 

7,630 

20 99 

Suborder 17 — Provision of animal food — 

78 Con nnd buffalo keepers and milk and 

7,942 

1,014 

12 76 

butter sellers 



79 Fishermen and fish curcrs 

32 ,i 3 8 

5,028 

*5 64 

80 Hsh dealers 

*8,879 

* 3,273 

7030 

Si Fowl and egg dealers 

207 

>35 

65 21 

Total Sub-order 1 7 

59,386 

* 9,459 

32/6 

Sub-order 18 — Provision of vegetable food — 




97 Grain and pulse dealers 

4,048 

7,862 

>94 21 

98 Grain parchcrs 

472 

2,074 

439 40 

99 Makers of sugar, molasses and gur bj hand 

328 

lGS 

5* 21 

100 Oil pressers 

772 

236 

3056 

1 01 Oil sellers 

2,835 

633 

22 32 

102 Rice pounders and buskers 

525 

10,050 

2,085 71 

104 Sweetmeat sellers 

1,075 

*73 

iG 09 

105 Vegetable and fruit sellers 

529 

*, 4 *o 

2GG54 

Total Sub order 18 

*0,805 

23,619 

21G 78 

Sub-order 19 — Prousion of drink, condiments and 




stimulants — 




123 Cardamom, betel leaf and arccanut sellers . 

5,140 

4,214 

8 1 f 4 

124 Grocers and general condiment dealers 

8 , 55 s 

2,2S2 

SCG6 

127 Salt makers . 

106 

j6l 

340 jG 

12b Salt sellers , 

56 s 

552 

97 *8 

130 Tobacco and 'nuff sellers 

574 

375 

65 53 

133 \\ ire and spirit distillers 

1 5 s 

641 

405 r>o 

134 Wine and spirit sellers 

333 

612 

»e 3 78 

Total Sub-order 19 , 

* 5,746 

9,077 j 

5764 

Sub-order 30. — Silk — 




259 Sill-mom rearers ard cocoon gatherers 

42 

36 

7* 

2bo Silt carder', ‘pinners and weavers , make's of 
'ilk l -aid and thread 

62 

3 ' 6 

59 ' 32 

261 Sellers o* ran sill , *i’,k cloth, b-aid a-d thread 

*0 


1,4*5 02 

2O2 Silk d) ere 


" * t ' 

-*9 | 


Total Sub-C'der an 

*-4 

r 

;--8 

58 re 9 


X \ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X— <*mcl*itd 


Otcwfai ru tf ftmtlti ij itltiird tai-ardcrt and [rvnft 



Naotbar of Usl wtrfcw*. 

Paw— tf* 0 4 
f*w*!n* t* 
mla 

Sob-order cr p oop. 

Male*. 

Faeoh*. 


* 

1 

4 

Sab-ordar 40. — Cottoe — ■ 

#7t Cotton cleaner* preaaer* and gtsner* 

*7*. Cotton wearer* hand Industry 
*75- Cotton aplnntx*, Hen and yam beaten 
•70. Cotton yarn and thread aelle-n 
*j8A. Raw eottoo dealer* 

*4 

r fioa 

1 4<S 
108 
103 

S^fit 
*3^99 
18 636 
•69 
44 

IM*r8a 
M54J6 
is 77 B , o8 
* 49‘°7 
4T7I 

Total Snb- order 40 

a 017 

■43409 

8^46-35 

Sab-Order 43. — Drew 

304. PWce-good* dealer* ^ 

306. Tailor* mil liner*, dreaa-makera and darner* 

3*5*6 

'^55 

I 617 

5*4t 
54 53 

Total Snb-order 4* 

6£u 

3»373 

54^ 

Sob-order 48. — Earthen and ttoceware — 1 

33d, Potter* and pot d plpo-bcwl maker* 

337 SeDtr* of pottery wax* 

M«8 

s.t« 

1 59 

87-54 

Ha-99 

Total S b-order 48 

3019 

4.7*7 

94 '8 

Sab-order 30. — Canework, matting and lease*, etc — 
347 tfaaket*, mat*, tan*, *crcen», broom* etc, 
maker* and aeller*. 


4408 | 

r 5* 44 

Total Sab-order 50 

* 873 

4,346 

151 *7 

Snb-order 56. — Dealing, trnrpedfiod— 

398. Shopkeeper*, otherwise nnapedfied 

ia,648 

•fiM 

1611 

Total Sab-order 56 - 

18^56 

*4 5 | 

1 *■** 

Snb-order 63. — R Bfioo— 

444. Priest*, minister*, etc 

>4^ 9 

1 113 

7*57 

Total Sab-order 63 - 

1(1 5*7 

1 

ry> 

Sab-order 74. — Earth work, etc — 

50a. Road canal and railway labcorer* 

**.7-13 

4,103 

ilkoy 

Total Sob-order 74 — 

si 808 

4 in* 

«r9* 

Sob-order 78. — Prt^erty and ahn* — 

31a Hooao rent^ bare* and other property not 

! 

5® 

74 

148*00 

511 Allowance* from patron* cr relative* 

31c Edacatlooal cr other endowment*, scholar 
»hlp*, tc 

5 3 . Mendicancy (not fn coaneetkw wUhareUgl 
do* order) 

61 

116 

'9»5«4 

7° 

7 

*8^48 

i«4T5 

5*53 

14578 

Total Sab-order 78 - •— 

>9.731 

*8,399 

14479 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI 

Number of persons served by each actual veorber in six selected professions bj dtslrtcts 


Occupation 


Di.tncts 

1 Number ot 

Number of 
persons to 
every isashc-- 
man 

Number cf 

Number of 

Number e r 

| Nunbe- cf 

1 per-o-^ to 

persons to 

persons to 

persons to 

pemons to 

, every r-er 1 . 


every barber 

every poltc' 

every priest. 

every teacher 

1 cal prvcti 
t o-e- 

1 

1 3 

3 

1 

4 

S 

6 

7 

Caebar Plains 

S 55 

843 

j 

>,497 

542 

», 3>6 

>,965 

Sylbet 

7C9 

739 

957 

oay 

1.S24 

2,337 

Total Surma Valle) 

78I 

753 

1,014 

250 

1,720 

j 2,263 

Goal para 

-*75 

4,278 

264 

7>3 

',395 

2,357 

Kamrup 

2,486 

2,766 

229 

2S2 

1,707 , 

M 3 ® 

Darrang . . 

3,666 

2,656 

S64 

1,629 

894 

3,152 

2,375 

Non gong 

3,678 

3,730 

S64 

2,869 

3 , >09 

Sibeagar 

>,935 

2,282 

409 

>,093 
r,Si 1 

>,954 

2,411 

Laklnmpur 

>, 3^5 

1,064 

2,730 

1,875 

2,iS4 

Total Brahmaputra Val- 

>,735 

2 , 3>9 

396 

657 

1,900 

2,091 

ley 







Total Plains 

1,074 

>,>33 

572 

361 

>,805 | 

■ 

2 A 74 

Lusha i Hills 

G.SCg 

6,869 

> 3,739 

639 

27.478 

7,494 

North Cachar 

SOS 

949 

40,812 

3,401 

2,400 

2,400 

>7,067 

Naga Hills 

6,023 

6,023 

8.533 

8,533 

4,452 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills 

8,793 

46,091 

3 , 3>5 

4,703 

3 - 3>5 

414 

*,.703 

Garo Hills j 

69,'37 

24,568 

6,01 1 

2,5 >4 

31,568 

Total Hill districts 

5,550 | 

4 , >93 

8 , 57 S 

2.3SS j 

966 J 

6,9^0 

Manipur 

10,940 

10,940 

GO7 

289 J 

3 , >60 | 

f 

05 > 

Total Province 

1,216 

1,272 

630 

3 S 7 

1,702 

2,> c 3 
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